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Rdjfiah lcoSabalam mulam hoiamulam punarbalam \ 
tanmulam sarvadharmdndm dharmamuWi punah prajdh ll 

Mahiibharata, XII, 130.35. 

(“ The treasury and the army are the root of kings, the treasury 
again is the root of the army, the army is the root of all duties, duties 
again are the root of the subjects/’) 

Ko&amulo hi rdjeti pravddah sarvalaukthah. 

Kfvmandakiya Nitisara, XXI, 33. 

(“ It is a universal saying that the treasury is the root of kings.”) 

Koso hi bhupatindm jiviUnn na prdndh . ho so 

rdjeiyuchyatc na bhupatindm Sanram . 

NItivakyamrtam, XXI, 5-7. 

(“ ]sj 0 t their own existence, but the treasury, in sooth, is the life of 

kings.Not the physical body of kings, but the treasury is declared 

to be the king.”) 




PREFACE 

«•» 

The history of institutions, it has been observed by an 
eminent English historian of the last generation, affords little 
of the romantic incident or of the picturesque grouping that 
constitutes the charm of History in general, and holds out 
small temptation to the mind that requires to be tempted 
to the study of truth. In so far as the institutions of Ancient 
■ India are concerned, further difficulties arise not only from 
the unfamilarity of the subject-matter, but also from the fact 
that the evidence, such as it is, is often fragmentary in the 
extreme, and is marked by obscurities and technicalities of a 
pronounced character. Nevertheless a proper consideration of 
this subject appears to be of paramount importance not only 
for forming a just and balanced estimate of the Ancient 
Indian civilisation on its material plane, but also for tracing 
many of the institutions of Mediaeval and even of Modern 
India to their roots in the past. 

The present work is an attempt to set forth, within the 
limits stated hereafter, a complete account of the origin and 
development of the Ancient Indian revenue system, based 
upon an exhaustive and critical study of the relevant data. 
It has been accordingly the author’s endeavour to arrange 
the facts drawn from the varied sources, as far as possible, 
in their chronological sequence. This aim has not been 
lost sight of, even where the arrangement has been made, as 
in dealing with the material of the Law-Books and the works 
on Polity, broadly on topical lines. It has thus been possible 
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often to trace, under the different heads of revenue, the 
sequence of development from crude to relatively advanced 
methods. On the other hand, the institutions of later times 
have been freely drawn upon when they were thought to be 
capable of throwing light upon the revenue arrangements 
of the early period. Copious use has also been made, 
notwithstanding the well-known uncertainties of Hindu 
literary chronology, of references in the general literature 
which serve to corroborate or to supplement the evidence of 
the purely literary records. 

Apart from the difficulty of interpreting sundry obscure 
texts and the less numerous, but almost equally enigmatical, 
accounts of the foreign observers, the author’s principal 
concern has been to find out the precise meanings of the large 
array of technical terms. In some instances, as notably in 
the case of hiranya and choravarjjam , the current interpreta¬ 
tions, however sanctified by usage, do not appear to him to 
bear the test of scrutiny, and he has suggested more probable 
explanations. Other terms, such as bhaga , bali and 7cara, have 
been shown to have borne a multiplicity of meanings, the 
connotation varying according to different authorities or 
even within the range of the same authorities. 

The present volume is divided into four Parts or Sections 
of unequal length. Part 1 deals with the period of the oldest 
literary monuments of the Indian people, that of the Vedic 
SarhhitSs and the Brahmanas. It was then, as has been shown 
below, that the foundations were laid for the systematic 
revenue arrangements of later times. The rich store of 
materials gathered in the literature of Arthasfistra and Nlti* 
sastra, Smrtig, Epics and Puritnas, the Smrti commentaries 
and Digests forms the subject-matter of Part II. Here it 
haN been sought, after a preliminary consideration of the 
ideas of the authorities concerned regarding the general 
character of Public Finance and the methods and principles 
of taxation, to arrange the sources of public revenue roughly 
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in accordance with the scheme of classification in the Artha- 
s'astra. To this have been added supplementary chapters on the 
topics of emergency revenue, untaxable classes and the taxable 
minimum as well as revenue administration, while a brief 
account of the important branch of Public Expenditure has 
been given in the form of an Appendix. In Part III an attempt 
is made to reconstruct, mainly with the aid of the contem¬ 
porary inscriptions, the revenue history of Northern India 
during a period of nearly fifteen centuries intervening 
between the rise of the Maurya Empire and the catastrophe 
of the Muhammadan conquest. It has not been found 
possible, for reasons stated in the sequel, to undertake in this 
connexion a similar task for the Deccan and Southern India. 
In Part IY it has been attempted, in the light of the foregoing 
survey of historical data as well as the accounts of the literary 
works, to sum up the leading characteristics and tendencies 
of the Hindu system, and above all to indicate its rightful 
place in relation to other systems of ancient and mediaeval 
times. Finally, a glossary of fiscal terms has been given at 
the end for facility of refei’ence. 

Although a general account of the branch of Ancient 
ndian land-revenue has been given in the present volume, a 
fuller consideration of this absorbing topic with its connected 
problem of ownership of the soil, has been reserved for a 
course of lectures which the author proposes to deliver under 
the terms of his appointment as Reader of the Calcutta 
University during the current session. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been followed in this work with the slight substitution of cha 
for co. In connexion with the now famous work called the 
Arthasastra, the name Kaufilya has been adhered to, as ils 
suggested emendation into Kautalya, while meeting with 
the approval of some scholars, has not been accepted by 
others. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE VEDIC SA&HITAS AND 
B RAH MANAS 

The oldest notices of the social and political conditions of 
the Indian people go back to the collection of hymns and 
prayers called the Rgveda Samhita which is usually assigned 
to 1200 B.C. Of the races of alien stock that occupied the 
country before the migration of the Indo-Aryans, the Dravi- 
dians at any rate developed an advanced civilization at au 
early period of their history. But the earliest records of their 
civilization which are embodied in the Tamil classical litera¬ 
ture arose many centuries after the compilation of the 
Rgveda. With regard to the other races preceding the Indo- 
Aryan occupation of the country, the IColarians, the Tibeto- 
Burmans and so forth, it is not too much to say that the 
scientific investigation of their institutions has begun only 
just now. In these circumstances the historian of ancient 
Indian administration is bound to begin his account with the 
oldest literary monument of the Indo-Aryans, namely, the 
Samhita of the Rgveda. 

The Indo-Aryan tribes in the period of the Rgveda are 
already found to be in possession of a kind of political organi¬ 
sation, however undeveloped it might be, under the rule of 
the king ( rajan ) who was assisted by the tribal assembly 
(sabha or samiti). In consonance with this fact we find that 
the king is regarded as deriving his revenues, at least in part, 
from the contributions of his subjects which are known by the 
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technical title of bali. Thus a hymn of the Rgveda 1 relating 
to the king's consecration contains the poet’s prayer that 
Indra might make the subjects (visas) pay bali to the king. 
This utterance, it has been suggested, 2 would be meaningless 
if the ball were a legally fixed income instead of a voluntary 
payment. On the other hand, it has been argued 3 that since 
the Yedic Indians were essentially a body of conquering 
invaders, a mere system of voluntary gifts by the subjects 
would be extremely improbable in their case. What seems 
most likely, judging from the natural course of development 
among primitive societies, 1 is that the bali which was at first 
voluntary in character afterwards developed into a compulsory 
payment. Whether the bali was levied, as in later times, 
entirely upon the agricultural produce, it is not possible to 
state with certainty from the evidence of the Rgveda, but 
the balance of probability seems to be in favour of this 
supposition. Another source of the king’s revenue that is 
hinted at in the Rgveda period consisted of tribute from the 
conquered communities who might conceivably be either of 
Aryan or non-Aryan stock. Thus in one hymn addressed to 
Agni the poet while magnifying the god’s achievements men¬ 
tions that he forced the people to pay bali to King Nahusa. 0 

1 X, 173.6. I append below two translations of the relevant part of 
this hymn: ‘ JDann riioge Indra zinsbar dir die Stamme machen alle- 
sammt ’ (Grassrnann, Rgveda. II, 428); ‘So soli denn Indra dir allein 
tributpfliehtig die Stamme machen ’ (Ludwig, Der Rgveda , II, 558). 

2 Zimmer, Altindischee Leben , 166. 

a Vedic Index , s.v. bali. 

1 Cf. Seligman, E88ays in Taxation , 9th ed., pp. 2-3. 

* VII, 6.5. 

% r> The relevant extract is given in two different translations as 
follows: — 

‘Der hat, >ie niederdriiekend, des Nahus stamme, der jugendliche 
Agni, durch seine sige tributpfliehtig gemacht (Ludwig. I, 414); ‘Der 
Warf die Gaue der Nahus nieder, er der ewig junge Agni und maehte 
Bie mit Gewult Binapflichtig' (Zimmer, 166). 
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In another hymn addressed to Indra 1 2 3 4 we are told in connection 
with a certain victory won by the gods that three specified 
countries paid him a horse’s head as ball} These passages 
are generally taken to refer to the exaction of tribute from 
conquered enemies by the king. 8 

The Atharvaveda is well acquainted with the term ball 
as the designation of a contribution paid by the people to the 
king. In one of its hymns which was used at the ceremony of 
royal inauguration, 1 we read, * Unto thee let thy fellows come, 
calling [thee] ; Agni shall go along as speedy messenger; 
let the wives, the sons, be well-willing ; thou, formidable, shalt 
see arrive much tribute.’ 5 6 This passage would seem to imply 
that the ball which is translated above as tribute was already 
regarded as a compulsory contribution of the subjects. In 
another place 8 the Atharvaveda hints at a certain portion of 
the property of the subjects as forming the king’s due and 
introduces a new revenue term in place of the usual ball 
This hymn which is concerned with the offering of a white¬ 
footed sheep at certain sacrifices begins thus, * What the kings 
share among themselves—the sixteenth of what is offered and 
bestowed—von assessors of Yama ; from that the white- 
footed sheep given (as) ancestral offering releases.’ Eurther 
on we read, * He who gives a white-footed sheep commensurate 
with (his) world, he ascends unto the firmament, where a tax 


1 VII, 18.19. 

2 The relevant portion is translated as follows: — 

‘ Die Adscha’s dann, die Sigru’s und die Jakschu’s ent rich ton als Zol! 
derPferde Hiiupter ’ (Grassmann, 1,317); ‘Die Aju, die Sigru und die 
Yaksu (Yadu?) brachten pferdehiiupter (pferde?) als tribut' (Ludwig II, 
655); ‘ Die Aja, Sigru, Yakahu brachten Pferdehiiupter als Tribut dar * 
(Zimmer, 166, 167). 

3 Cf . Vedie Index, loc , cit . 

4 III, 4. 

Whitney's tr., H. O. S., VoJ. VII, p. 39, 

6 III, 29. 
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is not paid by a weak man for a stronger.’ 1 fn the above the 
term translated as tax is in the original sulka which is the 
amended reading 2 of the faulty sukla, and the purport of the 
whole passage is that the sacrificer by offering the sheep is 
released from payment that would be otherwise due to Yama’s 
councillors on his admission into the other world. 3 4 In so far 
as the specific rate of j s concerned it is undoubtedly 

much less than the usual proportion of I of the produce 
claimed for the king in later times, but it at any rate points 
to a certain proportion of the property of the subjects as pay¬ 
able to the king for revenue. 1 A third passage of the Atharva- 
veda 5 seems to refer to a number of distinct sources from 
which the king derived his revenue. There we read in course 
of a hymn addressed to the god Indra in connection with the 
ceremony of the royal consecration, * Portion thou this man 
in village, in horses, in kine : unportion that man who is his 
enemy : let this king be the summit of authorities ; O Indra, 
make every foe subject to him.’ 6 This seems to suggest that 
the king’s revenue was already derived from a share of the 
agricultural produce and a contribution in cattle from the 


1 Whitney's tr., ibid, p. 136. 

2 First suggested by Muir (Old Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 310) and after¬ 
wards adopted by Whitney on the authority of the reading in S. P. 
Pandit's edition. 

3 Cf. the significant title ‘Abfmdung mit den Zoll in Jenseits ' which 
W’eber (lnd. St., XVII, 302) gives to this hymn. As Weber points out, 
the words in the latter verse ; where no tax is paid/ etc., amount to a 
certain contradiction with the former verse where the sheep are mentioned 
as the redemption for the tax. 

4 The term Sulka is hero better translated as tax by Whitney than 
fia Ipll by Weber. The use of sulka in this wider non-technical sense is 
lniown, c.y., to the Katfikft commentary on Paniui (V, J. 47) which is hero 
followed by the sub-commentaries, the Balamanorama and the Padamafijarl, 

* IV, 22. 

0 Whitney's tr., ibid, p. 168. 
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villages corresponding respectively to the later bhdga or 
belli and the tax on cattle. In the course of the same hymn 
we read, ‘ Of lion-aspect, do thou devour all the clans ; of 
tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the foes ; sole chief, having 
Indra as companion, having conquered, seize thou on the en¬ 
joyments of them that play the foe.’ In the striking phrase 
declaring the king to be the devourer of his people we may 
perhaps discover fresh evidence showing that the contribu¬ 
tions of the subjects had now unequivocally become compul- 

sorv in their character. 

» 

With the period of the Yajus Samhitas and the 
Brahmapas we reach a fresh stage in the development of the 
Indo-Aryan political organisation. This is marked by a 
striking increase in the authority of the king, of which the 
emergence of the great ceremonies of royal and imperial 
consecration was the outward expression. Among the con¬ 
tributory causes that led to this result must no doubt be 
principally mentioned the expansion of the Indo-Aryans 
over the greater part of Northern India lying between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains. Whatever that 
might be, the Brahmanas habitually characterise the king 
or the Ksatriya as the devourer of his folk. It would thus 
appear that compulsory contributions of the subjects bad 
now become the normal rule of existence in the Indo-Aryan 
polity. More specifically the Aitareya Brahmana in an 
oft-quoted passage 1 describes the Vaisya ‘as paying bali to 
another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at will.’ On 
the other hand the Satapatha Brahmana declares more than 
onco 2 that while everything bore is to bo food (ddi/a) for the 
king, the Brahmana is not to he fed upon ( anddya ), for lie has 
Soma for his king. Evidently then the Brahmanas had already 
begun to assert their claims for exemption from the revenue, 

1 VII, 20. 

2 Ibid. V, 8. 3. 12 ; 4. 2. 8. 
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while the Vaisyas who formed the vast bulk of the 
agricultural population were conceived as bearing the burden 
of taxation In another place 1 the Satapatha Brahmana 
uses the simile of an inferior bringing bali to his superior 
and of a man of the people bringing bali to the king. 
This shows that the bali had now become the definite mark 
of the relation between the king and his subjects. Other 
passages of the Satapatha Brahmana convey in the usual 
guise of symbolic interpretation of the sacrificial ritual the 
priestly author’s sense of the importance of the king’s 
receiving the bali from his subjects as well as from his 
conquered enemies. Thus we are told in one place 2 that 
if the royal sacrificer were to offer butter with the upahhrt , 
his “ subjects would assuredly become separated from him, 
nor would there be either an eater or what is to be eaten,” 
but when the sacrificer offers the butter with the juhu , 

“ thereby the people pay tribute to the Ksatriya,. ... 

thereby the Ksatriya, whenever he likes says, * Hullo, Vaisya, 
just bring to me what thou hast stored away.’ ” 3 4 In another 
passage a certain rite requiring the use of both the upahhrt 
and the juhu is interpreted to mean that the priest thereby 
makes the spiteful enemy pay tribute to the sacrificer and 
the one that is to be consumed pay tribute to the consumer. 
A.bove all the Taittiriya Brahmana 1 mentions a rite called 
righana (‘destroyer of obstacles’) by the performance of 
which Indra formerly overcame the hostility of the Maruts 
who were his subjects. If the Ksatriya or the king, we are 
told, performs this rite, he is relieved from all hostilities 
in the sense that his subjects bring bali, to him. 

1 XT, 2.0. 14. 

a r, 3. 2. 16. 

3 Eggeling’s tr., S. B. E., Vol. XIT, p. 82. The upahhrt and the 
juhu are two kind' oi wooden spoons used in the sacrifices. 

4 II, 7. 18. 
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Let us next enquire what indications of a machinery 
of revenue administration can be traced in the Vedic 
Sariihitas and the Brahmanas. The Pafichavimsa Brahmana 
mentions in one place 1 a list of eight vlras (* heroes ’) 
constituting the king’s entourage and supporters, among 
whom is included an officer called the Samgrahltr. The Yajus 
Sariihitas and the Brahmanas describe a similar list of ratnins 
(‘ jewels ’) including in their number not only the Samgrahltr 
but also the Bhagadugha . 2 As regards the latter term Sayana, 
the famous commentator, explains it in some places in the 
sense of ‘ one who collects the king’s i share from the subjects 
and makes it over to the king. 5 But elsewhere Sayana gives 
for Bhagadugha the meaning of carver of food. In 
a similar manner he takes Samgrahltr to mean either 
the Superintendent of the Treasury ( kosadliyaksa ) or the 
charioteer. 3 If the first alternative interpretations of 
Bhagadugha and Samgrahltr by Sayana could be accepted, it 
would furnish a conclusive proof of the existence of regular 
officers for collecting the king’s dues and receiving the same 
into the treasury such as the samaharta and the kosadliyaksa 
of the Arthasastra in later times. It would also point to the 
use of bhaga as a technical revenue-term even at this early 
period. But Sayana’s own doubtful rendering of these terms 
proves the absence of . a continuous tradition regarding their 
meaning down to his time, and the terms, therefore, must re¬ 
main for us shrouded in mystery. 

To sum up the results of the preceding survey, it appears 
that the Indo-Aryan polity in the early Yedic period was 

1 XIX, 1. 4. 

2 T. S., I, 8. 9. 2; Taitt. Br., 1, 7.3.5; Sat. Br., V, 8.1. 1 ff.; Mailf. 
Sam., II, 6.5 ; Kaffi. Sam, XV. 4 ; etc. 

3 A later oommr, BhaskaramiSra understands sathgrahUr to mean 
superintendent of the king’s storehouse (bhdn<fd<jdrika) and bh&g.xdugha 
as (royal) cook or superintendent of the cotf herdsmen (Taitt. Br. with 
comm, of Bhattabhaskarami^ra, Astaka I, p. 372 (Mysore ed.» 1008-21). 
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sufficiently organised to make it possible for the king to collect 
regular taxes (usually called bali) from the subjects. These 
taxes apparently consisted of contributions of the agricultural 
produce and of the stock of cattle paid by the villagers at 
certain specific rates. Another branch of the king’s revenue 
was derived from the tribute (likewise known by the title of 
bali ) which was exacted by the king from his conquered 
enemies. For the realisation of these revenues some form of 
organisation w r as undoubtedly in existence, but we are left in the 
dark regarding its specific character owing to the obscurity of 
our authorities on this particular point. 
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Introductory 

For the period immediately following the Vedic Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas our sources consist principally of the work 
on the Art of Government (Arthasastra) attributed to Kautflya 
and the literature of Law-books (Srartis). In the sections 
on Law and Polity comprised in these works is embodied a 
mass of rules and principles relating to various branches of 
royal revenue and expenditure as well as the forms and 
methods of revenue administration which together constitute 
the most systematic account of Hindu public finance that 
has come down to us. Between the legal material of the 
Arthasastra on the one hand and the Law-books (specially 
the later ones) on the other, the resemblance is so close as to 
imply the derivation of the one from the other or possibly of 
both from a common source, while the political material 
though not bearing such a close similarity indicates an agree¬ 
ment at least as regards the general principles. 1 We have 
then in the present case to deal not with two distinct lines 
of evidence, but rather with two allied branches of a common 
system. The roots of this system must ultimately be traced 
to the observations of actual forms of State and bodies of law 
in existence in ancient times, while the mutual differences 
may possibly have their basis in different geographical 

1 Cf. Jolly, ZDMG, Vols. 67, p. 49 ff., and 68, p. 854 fit.; Jolly- 
Schmidt, Arthasastra ed., Introd., pp. 12-19; Wintering, Sir AsWosb 
Mookerjee Mem. Vol., pp- 25-48, 
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environments or different types of social organisation. To the 
data derived from the works on Law and Polity have to be 
added the references in the general literature to the heads of 
revenue and their forms of administration as well as their 
modern survivals which tend not only to elucidate and sup¬ 
plement the older evidence, but also to illustrate the extent 
to which the traditional system prevailed in actual practice. 
Lastly, mention may be made of the notices in the Nlti-digests 
and the commentaries on the Law-books, which, though much 
later in date than the Arthasastra and Smrtis, form the natur¬ 
al supplement of the treatises we are now considering. 



We have mentioned above as a general characteristic of 
the financial ideas of our present authorities that they tend 
to assume the character of a system. Let us illustrate this 
point in some detail. We notice in the first place that Politics 
( dandariiti) is now one of the recognised branches of knowlodge, 
its place in the list of ‘sciences’ ( vidyas ) being keenly debated 
by rival schools of Arthasastra, while the MahSbhSrafca tradi¬ 
tion ascribes its origin to the supreme Creator of tho uni¬ 
verse. 1 In accordance with this fact we have here for the 
first time classified lists of sources of the king’s revenue to¬ 
gether with the customary rates of each. What is of more 
importance, these authorities for the first time consciously 
formulate general rules or maxims of taxation as well as the 
principles of application of special taxes which, as we shall 
presently see, surpass the achievements of classical antiquity 
and tend to approach the ideas of European thinkers in the 
18th and early 19th centuries. 

While the rules and principles of revenue and expenditure 
in our present works occur either explicitly (as in the Artha- 
saVra) or implicitly (as in the Smrtis and other works) as 
part and parcel of the art of statecraft or government, a 


1 for references see Hindu Political Theories, 2nd ed., pp. 4:5-49, 129, 
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passage of Kautilya 1 2 would seem to bring them into relation 
with what may be called the science of wealth or economics. 
There we are told that vartta (that is the technical science 
dealing with agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade) is useful 
in as much as it produces (the contributions in) grains, cattle, 
cash, raw materials and forced labour ; it is by means of 
vartta through the treasury and the army that the king brings 
under his control his own and his enemies’ partisans. Now 
cattle and the like are, as we shall see presently, well-known 
items of the king’s revenue, while the internal as well as ex¬ 
ternal security is doubtless one of the most important branches 
of the king’s expenditure. It is, moreover, permissible to 
hold that these heads of the king’s revenue and expenditure 
are meant not to be exhaustive but to be illustrative. From 
this it would follow that the theory of fiuance is in the pre¬ 
sent instance sought to be based upon the science of wealth. 

lurning to the ideas of our authors on the subject of the 
lung’s revenue we notico at the outset that thoy attach a high 
degree of importance to the State treasure (kosa). According 
to Kainandaka - it is a universal maxim that the koki is the 
root of the kings. The Nitiv&kyftmritam, B a late work on 
Polity but breathing throughout the spirit of the Arthasastra, 
declares in picturesque language that the kosa and not the 
life of the king is his subsistence, and again, that the ko$a and 
not the physical body of the king is said to be the real king. 
Above all the kosa is included in the Arthasastra along with 
the king, the minister, the ally, the fortified city, the realm, 
and the army in a list of seven constituent limbs of the State 
or kingdom. This famous list is accepted in the later Smrti and 
Niti works as well as the standard lexicons as a fundamental 

1 I, 4 : Vartta dh&ntjapaiuhiraiiyuviqtiprattanadavpiilcaiiki. sva- 

puli yarn parapaksanca vasikaruti kuyadaipiabhyam. 

2 XXI, 33. 

8 XXI, 5. 7. 
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category of political thought . 1 Of the seven limbs, the kosa 
and the army, again, are frequently joined together in the 
concepts and categories of the Hindu political thinkers. The 
Arthasastra, e. g., mentions 2 a category of three “ powers ” of 
the king consisting of the royal energy ( utsaha ), strength 
(prabhava) and counsel (mantra), which Kautilya defines as 
comprising respectively the strength of heroic valour, that of 
the army and treasury, and that of knowledge. This list 
like the preceding one goes back to the period of the 
early Arthasastra authors and becomes in later times a 
commonplace of political thought. It evidently signifies 
that the state treasure and the army are the material basis of 
the strength of States. 

Some further ideas of the authors of the Arthasastra on 
these points are illustrated by Kautilya’s quotation 3 of a dis¬ 
cussion regarding the relative seriousness of the calamitous 
state ( vyasana ) of the seven constituent limhs of the kingdom. 
Thus it is argued by one authority in justifying his preference 
of the treasure to the fortified city that the repair and security 
of forts depend upon the treasure. Kautilya in rejecting this 
view states that the treasure and other things depend upon 
the fort in the absence of which they fall into the enemies’ 
hands. Another authority in justifying his preference of the 
army to the treasury argues that the treasury is sure to be 
lost if the army is non-existent, while if the treasury does not 
exist the army can be collected together by means of raw 
materials, grants of land and license to plunder the enemies’ 
country. Kautilya’s argument in rejecting this opinion sums 
up the mature Arthasastra view of the relative importance of 
the army and the treasure. The treasure, Kautilya says, 

1 Kaut., VIII, 1; Manu, IX,234; Vi., Ill, 853; Yaj., I, 3; Kum.. 
VII, 1-2. 

2 VI, 2. 

3 VIII, 1. 
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is the source of the army ; it accomplishes all enterprises and 
is the root of virtue and pleasure : according to the conditions 
of time and place either the army or the treasure becomes 
dominant, hut while the army is the means of acquiring and 
preserving the treasure, the latter is the means of acquiring 
and preserving both itself and the army. With this may be 
compared the view of Kautilya in another context 1 that the 
army exists because of the treasure, while the State territory 
of which the treasure is the ornament is won by means of 
the treasure and the army. We may conclude this point by 
quoting from Kilmandaka 2 his list of uses of the kosa which, 
according to him, comprises the support of servants, internal 
security, the repair of forts, the building of dikes, trading, 
the attainment of virtue, pleasure and wealth, and the like. 

One fundamental conception of our present authorities 
is that taxes are the king’s dues for the service of protection,— 
a view practically identical with the fashionable doctrine of 
17th and 18th century Europe, namely, that taxes arc the price 
paid for the services of the public authorities. 1 Thus Gaut. 1 
justifies the king’s levy of taxes on the ground that he is 
charged with the duty of protecting his subjects. According 
to Yas.® the king who rules bis subjects justly shall take 
one-sixth of the crops. Baudh. 0 enjoins the king to protect 
his subjects with the sixth part as his pay. 7 Visnu 8 while 
laying down his rules for the collection of taxes mentions 

1 II, 12. 

2 XXI, 31-33. 

3 Of. B as table, Public Finance. 3rd ed., p 200. 


4 X, 27. 
9 1,42. 


(1 I, 10. 18. 1. 

7 The commentator OuvindaavSmin puts the meaning in a clearer 
light by explaining 'bhrtal’ in the original as the receiver oi wages 
(vetanam). 


« in, 28. 
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that the king shares in one-sixth of the spiritual merit as 
well as demerit of his subjects. Nar. 1 declares the king’s 
revenue ( bali ) to be his fee for the protection of his subjects. 
Even the theory of the king’s ownership of the soil in Manu 
has to be buttressed with that of the king’s duty of protec¬ 
tion, when it is required to justify the king’s claim to 
one-naif of the treasure-trove and of the output of mines. 
Tn the Sukranlti 2 * the king is said to be ordained by the 

Supreme Creator as the servant of the subjects with his taxes 
as his fee. 

The above theory of the reciprocal relation of taxation 
to protection doubtless had its basis, like the corresponding 
European theory, in the conception of an original contract 
between the ruler and his subjects. In the different versions 
of the origin of kingship occurring in the Buddhist canon, 
the Arthasastra and the Mahabharata, the payment of certain 
specific taxes by the people and protection by the king are 
practically conceived a3 the two sides of the ‘ original 
contract. In this doubtless lay the germs of a constitutional 
piineiple securing the subjects against the risk of reckless 
expenditure of revenues by the king. With it may be 
connected a maxim that is frequently repeated in the Smrtis, 
viz., that the king shares in the spiritual merits as well as 
demerits of his subjects. 0 So strictly is the notion of the 
king s responsibility lor protection carried out to its logical 
conclusion that the Smrtis require him to make good the 

equivalent of the stolen property that he has failed to 
recover. 4 

The most complete account of the methods and principles 
oi taxation that may be traced in our present authorities 


1 XVII, 48. 

a I. 188; of, ibid , IV, 2.180. 

!<or references see Hindu Political Theories , 2nd ed., p. 18'/ n. 

4 Of. Gaut., X, 47 ; Vianu, III, 07; Muau. VIII, 40; Yaj., II. 30. 
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ROM NET PROFIT 

occurs in two chapters of the Mahabharata, 1 while corrobora¬ 
tive as well as supplementary notices are furnished by the 
other sources. First, as regards the individual taxes, a verse 
of the Mahabharata occurring in practically the same terms in 
Manu, 2 mentions that the king should fix the taxes upon 
merchants after examining the matters relating to purchase 
and sale, the distance travelled, the provisions consumed and 
the charges for securing the merchandise. This rule undoubt¬ 
edly shows an appreciation of the difficulties attending the 
assessment of merchants’ profits and indicates an attempt to 
throw the burden of taxation upon the net profits instead of 
charging the same upon the capital. 3 * 5 The taxes upon artisans, 
we are told in the same context, should be fixed after repeated¬ 
ly examining the amount of produce, the cost of construction 
and the branch of industry concerned. In fine, the king 
should fix all taxes after examining the resulting product and 
the labour bestowed upon it, for if these were to be ignored, 
no one would engage in business. This again illustrates an 
attempt to shift the burden of taxation upon the net profit. 

As to the general principles of taxation a rule expressed 
in practically identical terms in the Mahabharata and in 
Manu 1 declares that the taxes should constantly be fixed by 
the king in such a way that he himself and the producer may 
participate in the result. The negative side of this teaching 
is expressed in the same context 6 by stating that the king 
should not destroy his own substance, nor that of his subjects 
by showing excessive greed; for as Manu adds, the king by 
destroying his own substance becomes a means of oppression 

1 XII, 87-88. 

2 Maha., XII. 87.136-14**= Manu, VII, 127. 

3 With this c/. Sismondi's first rule of taxation, viz., that every tax 
should fall upon the revenue and not upon the capital (Bastable, p -110). 

* Manu, VII, 128; Maha., XII. 87. 176-18a. 

5 Manu, VII, 13‘d; Maha., XII, 87. 18. 
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to himself as well as his subjects. The sense of the last 
passage is expressed by Kautilya 1 who justifies the grant of 
advances and remissions to the cultivators on a sparing scale 
hy saying that a king with depleted treasury oppresses his 
subjects. The practical consequence of this dictum is aptly 
expressed in a subsequent text of Manu 2 which states that the 
king, even though reduced to straitened circumstances, should 
i.oi take wliat ought not to be taken, nor even though he is 
affluent should he forego his just dues, be they never so 
small. The above set of empirical rules, it would seem, 
embodies, however obscurely, a number of important princi¬ 
ples. To begin with, the broad fact is recognised that the 
State revenues ultimately depend upon the production of 
wealth by individuals, and that whatever tends to diminish 
.the latter is bound to react upon the former. Again, it is 
lecognised that while taxation subserves the essential needs 
of the king or the State, it involves a diminution of the 
peoples wealth. Hence the task of the statesman is to recon¬ 
cile the needs of the State with the interests of the subjects.® 

In connection with this point it may be remarked that 
our authors further illustrate their principles of taxation by 
• the characteristic method of similes and metaphors. The king, 
we are told by Kautilya, 4 should pluck the ripe fruits from 
his kingdom just as one gathers them from a garden, but 
should not take unripe fruits which cause provocation, lest 
this should bring about his own ruin. Just as the leech, the 
calf and the bee take their food little by little, says Manu,® 


1 II, 1. a VII, ] 70-171. 

3 'I fi ua Uie Hindu theory avoided the vulgar fallacy which looks upon 
taxation as reluming to the people in fertilising showers. An instance 
of this fallacy may be found in the great poet Kalidasa who describes 
(Raghuvarii6am, I, 18) King Dilipa as receiving the taxes from his 
subjects for their own welfare like the sun who extracts water in ordvr 
to render it back a thousandfold. 

* V, 2. 


5 VII, 129. 
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in terse language, so should the king take the annual taxes 
from his kingdom little by little. Just as a person wishing 
for milk, says the warrior-sage Bhlsma in the Mahabharata, 1 
does not obtain the same by cutting off the udders of the 
cow, so a kingdom afflicted with improper means never 
prospers; just as a person who treats a cow with kindness 
obtains milk, so does the king who properly rules his kingdom 
derive advantages from it; the territory, being properly 
protected by the king, yields grain and cash as a gratified 
mother yields milk to her child. In fine the king is urged 
to be like the gardener and not like the maker of charcoal 
The same ideas occur in connexion with a subsequent discourse 
of Bhlsma which has already been referred to. The 
intelligent king, we are there told, 2 should milk his kingdom on 
the analogy of the calf; when the calf is given nourishment, it 
grows strong and is capable of enduring fatigue, but when the 
cow is milked too much, the calf cannot perform any work ; 


so does a kingdom which is drained too much fail to perform 
any great service. The king, we are further told, 3 should 
milk his kingdom just as bees suck honey from plants ; he 
should draw the milk leaving something for the calf to drink 
and without piercing the udders; he should milk the kingdom 
little by little in the fashion of a leech ; he should act like a 
tigress who takes her cubs with her teeth but does not bite 
them. He should suck his kingdom by mild means in 
the fashion of a mouse which, though possessed of sharp 
teeth, only produces a gentle rocking of the feet when biting 
a sleeping person. The king, then, should increase the taxes 
little by little and increase them again and again ever 
afterwards. Reference to the above homely simile as "ell as 
its reverse occurs in a well-known Buddhist collection oi 


1 XII, 71. 10 ff. 

2 Mahih, XII, 87. 20-22. 

a Ibid, 88. 4-7. 
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stories called the Divyavadana which is dated about the third 
century after Christ. In one of its stories 1 we are told how 
the two good ministers of a king admonish him in the follow¬ 
ing way : “Kingdoms, 0 Lord ! are like flowers and plants and 
fruit-trees; just as flourishing plants and fruit-trees being 
nourished properly yield flowers and fruit at the proper 
season, so the kingdoms being protected yield taxe3 and 
revenues.” On the other hand tli 9 two evil ministers who 
immediately succeed to the office of the good ones address the 
king in the following strain : “ Sesamum, O Lord ! does not 
yield oil unless it is made to cry, torn to pieces, oppressed and 
pressed ; so also, O king, is the kingdom.” To conclude this 
part of our subject we may mention that the late Sukranlti 
in the earlier fashion urges the king to take his share in the 
fashion of the gardener and not that of a maker of charcoal. 
Elsewhere it declares the best of kings to be one who increases 
his treasury by protecting his subjects in the fashion of a 
garland-maker. 2 

Let us now attempt to discover the principles embodied 
in the above series of empirical rules. To begin with, the 
fundamental principle which though obvious in modern times 
was systematically lost sight of in classical antiquity 3 is 
again tarritly recognised, namely, that the wealth produced by 
the subjects is the source of the State revenue. With this 
are connected the maxims: 

(а) that the taxation should not destroy the substance 

of the people, but should leave ample margin for 
their subsistence, 

(б) that the taxes should be levied by slow, almost 

imperceptible, degrees and not all in a lump, and 

1 Ibid, pp. 562-68, Cowell and Neil’s edition. 

2 Ibid, IV, 2. 18; ibid. 113. 

8 C/. Bastable, pp. 17-18. 
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(c?) that it should he levied at the time and place 
most suited for the subjects. 


With the first and second of these maxims may be 
compared Sismondi’s third and fourth rules of taxation, 1 
namely, that “ taxation should never touch what is necessary 
for the existence of the contributors,” and that it “ should 
not put to flight the wealth which it strikes.” With the 
third maxim may be compared the third of the “ classical ” 
maxims of taxation enunciated by Adam Smith, 2 vis., that 
“ every tax should he levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to he convenient for the contributor 
to pay it.” 3 

We may refer in this connection to a cardinal rule of 
public economy inculcated by our authorities which may be 
matched in the history of modern European States beforb the 
development of public credit, namely, that the king should 
accumulate a surplus after meeting the expenses of his ad¬ 
ministration. In Kautilya 4 the Superintendent of storehouse 
is expected to keep half of his stock in reserve for meetiug 


1 Bastable, p. 416. 

2 Wealth of Nationg, p. 346. 

R Prof. PI elm in the latest edition of his authoritative work called 
Introduction to Public Finance (ed. 1924, p. 4) quotes on the authority of 
Burnell and Hopkins a maxim of Manu, which according to him ante ipati s 
the doctrine of progressive taxation and tenches that taxes should not Ik 
levied on the capital but on the income of the tax-payers, because other¬ 
wise the taxation would cheek the productive use of capital and leeseu the 
production. We have already observed that the latter principle is 
implicitly embodied in one of Manu’s rules of taxation. But no text of 
Manu can be held to imply the doctrine first mentioned. The nearest 
approach to this doctrine is made by Medhutithi, the illustrious common- 
tator on the ManusamhitS, who understands Manu- VII, 128 to mean that 
there is no rule for fixing the taxes in the ense of merchants profits, and 
that where the profits are large, even an excessive rate may be leva . 

* II, 15. 
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future emergencies and spend the remaining half only. 
Among the qualities of a good treasury mentioned by Kautilya, 1 
Kamandaka 2 and Somadeva,® is included the qualification that 
it should be capable of supporting the expenditure. The 
accumulation of stores of grain is inculcated upon the king 
in the Nltivalcy amrtam 1 * and the Sukraniti. 5 * In the Maha- 
bharata® Narada, questioning Yudhisthira on the administra¬ 
tion of his realm, asks whether the king’s expenditure is met 
out of one-half or one-third or three-fourths of the revenue. 7 

Closely connected with the above almost as a corollary is 
the injunction that the king should increase the funds of 
the State. Increase of wealth is mentioned by Kamandaka 8 
along with its rightful acquisition and preservation as well as 
the expenditure of the surplus upon the deserving to be the 
fourfold occupation of the king. The Nltivakyamrtam® naively 
sets forth this rule by saying, “How can success come to 
a person who does not increase his treasury by even a cowrie 
every day ? ” 

1 VI, 1. 2 vil, 00-61. 3 Nltivakyamrtam, XXI. 2. 

4 XVII, 66-67. r> IV, 2. 26. G II, 5. 

7 In the Mlnasollasa attributed to the Chalukya King Somesvara III 

(reigned c. 1125-1138 A.G.) the king is recommended to spend three-fourths 
of the revenue derived from his kingdom for purpose of the threefoli end of 
life (virtue, wealth and desire) and save the remaining one-fourth for his 
treasury (ibid, Vol. I, pp. 77-78, Baroda, 1925). According to the Sukranili 

(IV, 3.16) the king should accumulate that amount of treasure which 
can support his army for twenty years without having recourse to fines, 
the royal grain-share and the tolls and customs duties. In the same con¬ 

text (ibid, 22) wealth is said to be ‘infe rior’ when it suffices for the support 
of kinsmen during twelve years, ‘intermediate’ when it suffices for sixteen 

V*ars, and ‘superior’ when it does the same for thirty years. 

8 I, 20. » XXI, 4. 


CHAPTER II 


The Sources of Revenue : the Land-Revenue and 
Associated Charges upon Land. 

v 

1 

By far the most systematic account of the heads of State 
revenue and expenditure that may he traced in the ancient 
Indian literature is that given by Kautilya in connection 
with his description 1 of the functions of the highest revenue, 
officer called the Samaharta (‘ Collector-general,’ ‘Oberein- 
nehmer’). There Kautilya first classifies the ‘body of income,’ 
‘Einnahmenkorper’ ( ayasanra) under seven broad heads which 
are further sub-divided into sixty-seven constituent elements. 
The list is as follows :— 

Group A.—The ‘ fortified city ’ ( durga ) which consists of 
twenty-one specified items, 

Group B.—The ‘ country-part ’ ( ragtra ) consisting of 
thirteen items, 

Group C.—Mines ( lchani ) of twelve specified classes, 

Group D.—Irrigation-works consisting of five (or six) 
items, 2 

Group E.—Forests of three kinds, 

Group F.—Herds ( vraja ) consisting of eight classes 


1 II, 3. 


2 Five, according to Sh. and Gan., six according to M. who takes miila- 
vapa in the original to consist of two separate items. In the present chapter 
the following abbreviations will be used: Sh. = Shamasaslry; Gan. T. 
Gunapati Sastri. ed. Arthaeastra of Kautilya (Trivandrum. 192l-192.">). 
M.=.J. J. Meyer, Das Altindische Buck vom Wtlt- md Staafslcbcn, Das 
ArtliaiHatra dcs Kautilya, Leipzig. 1920 ; Bbatt--Bhtt('tusv*i ; n>.n's coinm. 
on Arthasiistra. 
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Group G. Trade-routes ( vanikpatha ) of two kinds, 

(1) land-routes, 

(2) sea-routes. 

Besides the above classification of the ‘ body of income ’ 
Kautilya introduces in the same context a shorter list of the 
‘sources of income,’ ‘Einnahmequellen’ ( ciyamulcha ) under 
seven heads as follows :— 

(1) tnula, investment of capital, 

(2) bliaga, (king’s) share (of the produce), 

(3) vyaji, compensation-fee, ‘ Vergiitungsgebuhr,’ 

(4) parigha , ‘door-bolt,’ ‘Tormaut,’ 

(5) Jclipta, fixed tax, 

(6) rupika , separate tax, 

(7) atyaya, money-fine. 

Even a superficial examination of the above list shows 
that it is altogether wanting in the principle of scientific classi¬ 
fication. Not to speak of the minor differences between 
taxes and fees, even the broad division between the economic 
and the non-economic receipts of the State is ignored in its 
composition. The truth is that the above classification is not 
that of a scientific theorist, but that of a practical administra¬ 
tor. The various groups under which the revenue items are 
arranged, it will be noticed, refer to convenient jurisdictions 
or centres of collection. The technical sense in which the 
separate items are used likewise points to this nature of the 
classification. 

A somewhat more scientific, if far less complete, scheme 
of classification is that of tSukra. 1 He begins by defining 
the revenue (aya) as the cash, cattle, grain and so forth 
which accrue to the king every day, month and year, while 
he defines expenditure ( vyaya ) as wealth that goes to others. 


1 II, 321 ff. 


Schemes of classification 


Of the various classifications of revenue which he mentions 
in the following lines, it is necessary only to refer to 
the two-fold division into * the revenue derived from land ’ 
and ‘ other kinds of revenue.’ The former is divided into sub¬ 
groups according as it is derived from religious foundations, 
artificial water-supply as well as the country-part, the village 
and the city: the latter comprises tolls and duties ( sulka ), 
fines, taxes from mines, proceeds of hire, presents and the 
like. In the above scheme the definition of revenue is suffici¬ 
ently comprehensive to include the most varied forms of State 
income, although the instances actually given are well-known 
items of taxation. In the second place the classification, 
doubtless reflecting the perennial feature of the Indian 
revenue system, involves the division into the two broad heads 
of laud-revenue and all other forms of revenue, the former 
comprising besides the land-tax properly so called the water- 
tax, the tax on temples and the like, while the latter involves 
the jumbling together of taxes strictly so called, fines, 
presents, and the economic receipts of the king. 


II 

Branches of Land-revenue in the Arthasastra . 

Among the sources of revenue above mentioned, it is 
proper to begin with the land-revenue and associated charges 
which have ever been the mainstay of I ndian finance. I he 
Arthasastra includes under the group ‘country-part’ (rtts(ra) 
the following items:— 

(1) sita, the produce (of the king’s farm), 

(2) bhaija, the (king’s) share of the produce. 

(3) bali, the king’s receipts from begging, 

(4) hara, periodical taxes. 
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In the same chapter the Arthasastra further mentions a 
classification of revenue into three kinds, viz., ‘the revenue 
derived from some other place ’ (o nyajata) (».«., the accidental 
revenue), the ‘running 5 ( varttamdna ) revenue and the ‘ outstand¬ 
ing’ (paryusita) revenue. The first comprises among other 
things the following items :—parsoa (‘ margin-tax,’ ‘ Seiten- 
emnahmen ’), parihlnika (‘damage-fee’) and aupayanilta 
(the income from presents). The above two groups are 
joined together on a somewhat different principle of classifica¬ 
tion in the chapter relating to the functions of the Superin¬ 
tendent of storehouse. 1 There we are told that this officer 
should among other things look after the following:— 

(1) sita , 

(2) the * country-part ’ ( rastra ) comprising 

(«) pinrlakara, the lump assessment, 

(b) sadbhaya, the sixth share of the harvest, 

(c) sanabhaleta , ‘ the provisions for the army,’ 

( d ) ball, 

(<?) Icara, 

(/) utsanga , ‘ Ubersteuer,’ 

( g) parsva, 

(h) parihinika , 

(/) aupaijanika, 

( j) kautfheyaka, the income from the king’s 
storehouse, 

(3) smhanika, work performed in lieu of taxes. 

(4) anyajdta, ‘ revenue derived from some other place, 

comprising the group of ‘ what is remembered 
after being lost ’ and the like. 

(o) npasthdna, ‘joining-in .’ 3 

% 


1 II, 15. 

2 The above follows the rendering of M. 
4 hinzuLritt.' 


who gives the equivalent 
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PRINCIPLE OF CLASSIFICATION 

On comparing the last classification with the one first 
mentioned it appears that in the latter case the agricultural 
produce of the royal fields forms an independent item sepa¬ 
rate from the group * country-part,’ while the specific term 
‘ sixth share ’ is substituted for the more general designation 
‘ share ’ and the items severally called parsva, panhinika, and 
aupayaniha are taken away from the class ‘ accidental revenue ’ 
for inclusion in the group ‘country-part.’ It will presently 
appear that the Arthasastra contemplates the agricultural 
produce of the royal fields as falling within the scope of a 
special officer called the Superintendent of agriculture, while 
the king’s share and the like along with the parsva and other 
items are comprised within the jurisdiction of the Superin¬ 
tendent of storehouse. It may therefore be surmised that the 
latter classification, even much more than the former, was 
based upon convenient groupings of administrative jurisdiction. 


A. Sltci. 

\ 

Beginning our analysis of the items of revenue mention¬ 
ed above with the term slta, we notice at the outset that 
Kautilya defines it 1 as comprising “ all kinds of crops that 
are brought in by the Superintendent of agriculture.” Now 
in the chapter relating to the functions of this officer 2 we 
are told among other things that he should collect seeds of 
various specified kinds. When the suitable lands ' had 
been many times ploughed up, he is to cause them to be sown 
by slaves, free labourers and convicts. He is to provide them 

1 II, 15. 2 II, 24. 

3 SvabhZmi, thus rendered by Gan. and M. following Bhutt. On the 
other hand this term is fcr. as ‘crown lands’ by Sh. and ' konigliehe 
Bomiine’ by Jolly. This difference, however, does not niter I he present 
interpretation of the whole. 
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with agricultural implements and appliances as well as the 
human and animal labour needed for cultivation. What 
remains after sowing 1 is to be worked up by those w r ho culti¬ 
vate the fields in return for half of the harvest, or else by 
those who live by their own labour and receive one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the harvest. 2 * Except when they have fallen into 
difficulties the cultivators should pay a share of the crop accord¬ 
ing to the wish (of the king or the royal officer) in the event 
of their failure to cultivate the fields that they have takenup/ 
In continuation of the above w r e are told that the 
cultivators should pay from the (king’s) own irrigation- 


1 V dpdtirikiam , so explained by Bkatt., Gan., Sk. and M. Another 
explanation has been recently suggested by E. H. Johnston (J.R. A.S. f 1929, 
p. 92) who adds va after vapatiriktam and understands the whole passage 
to mean that * alternately the land should bo let out to cultivators who 
pay half the produce as rent on the vdpdtirikta system/ i.c., the system 
under which ‘an amount equal to the seed sown is deducted from the 
gross produce of the field and handed over to the tenant, the balance 
being then divided between the king and the tenant.* This explanation 
which is supported by the writer's testimony regarding the prevalence of 
similar conditions of tenure in Behar at present may bo the right one. 

2 The above follow's the expln. of Gan. and M. On the other 
hand E. H. Johnston ( loc . cit., pp. 94-95) suggests an amended transla¬ 
tion of chaturthapauchabhtiyikam as ‘paying a fourth or fifth share of the 
produce as rent * and that of svaviryopajivins as ‘those who live by ex¬ 
ploitation of their martial qualities/ This explanation is plausible enough, 
but it is disproved by the fact that Megasthenes (according to Strabo) 
testified to the tilling of lands by the cultivators of the Maury a Empire 
on condition of their receiving one-fourth of the produce. (See below.) 

* A probably better explanation of this passage is that suggested by E. 
<1. Johnston (loc. cit., p. 95) who would explain it in the following way: 

• They may pay a share other than those set out in the previous sentence, 
as may be agreed on” except in cases “ whe re the king's stocks of grain 
are deficient/' when apparently the lan/ is to be cultivated directly by the 
king’s oilicers instead of being let out on favourable terms to the tenants* 


ROYAL FARMS 


works 1 water-rates amounting to £th, or £th or ^-rd according 
as the water is derived from manual labour or animal labour or 
from machines : they are to pay Jth when the water is drawn 
out of rivers, lakes, reservoirs and wells. Or else the Superin¬ 
tendent of agriculture is to grow winter or summer crops in 
the low lands according to the supply of water available for 
the irrigation. 2 

The above extract, it is now generally admitted, 3 refers 
to the cultivation of royal farms either by the direct agency 
of State officers or else under their supervision by the tenants. 
The contrary view 4 is disproved by the fact that a special 
revenue term ( sita ) is used for the whole • produce from this 
source instead of the more usual bhaga which doubtless re¬ 
presents the king’s grain-share levied on the ordinary revenue¬ 
paying lands, while the minute rules laid down in the present 
context regarding the sowing and reaping of crops, the pay¬ 
ment of agricultural labourers and the like would be quite out 
of place if the Superintendent of agriculture were to be any 

1 The above follows the construction (svasdubhyah joined on to the 
following sentence) adopted by Bhatt. and followed by Gan. and M. This 
is justified among other reasons by the antithesis evidently intended 
between svaactu and nadi, etc., in the following sentence. As to the term 
8va8etu Gan. takes it to mean 1 reservoirs and the like constructed by the 
cultivators themselves.’ Though this meaning gives the most natural 
sense and the one best fitting the famous maxim of the king’s lordship 
of land and water quoted by the commentator, it fails to explain why the 
use of the Stale irrigation-works should not be subject to the water-rate. 
Iu the following Book dealing with the Civil Law Kautilya (III, 9) refers to 
the rents for the use of private irrigation-works. This points by analogy 
to the prevalence of charges for the use of State irrigation works as well. 

2 I follow E. H. Johnston's suggested reading (loc. cit., p. 9 ) of 
lcedare instead of the readings kedaram (Sh. and Jolly— Schmidt) and 
kuidaram (Gan.), as this very much improves the sense. 

3 Cf. Stein, p. 128; Meyer, pp. 180-181n. 

Cf. Bernhard Breloer, Kaufaliya-Sivdien, 1, p. 7o. 
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other than a steward of the royal farm. Nor is it possible in the 
complete absence of any corroborative testimony to subscribe 
to the explanation 1 that while the half-cultivators tilled the 
king’s fields, those who are said to live by their labour culti¬ 
vated their own fields with the support of the royal domain. 
Reminiscences of the system of State farms may be traced 
in the later literature. 2 Again, the history of the Indian 
land systems in modern times presents many analogous 
cases. In many parts of Northern India, for example the 
Zemindar possesses over and above the raiyati lands, private 
lands or home farms which have been protected for them by 
special clauses in the succcessive Rent Acts of the British 
Government. The latter class of lands (called nij-jote and 
khamar in Bengal, zirat , nij and bahaxht malilc in Behar and 
by other names in other provinces is either worked directly by 
the Zemindar’s men or else let out to tenants ( burgadars ) on 
some principle of division of crops. Again in certain parts of 
the country, specially among the Kolarian and Dravidian com¬ 
munities, the Raja in pre-British times used to obtain a sub¬ 
stantial portion of his revenue from the produce of his allot¬ 
ment of the village lands (called majhas in Chota Nagpur and 
panniya in Coorg which were let out to tenants or else culti¬ 
vated by slaves.® 




With regard to the rules in the present context relating 
to the irrigated fields, it is legitimate to infer from the above 


1 Stein, pp. 128-129, 238n. 

8 Cf. Nandapandita’s comm, on Visnu, LVII, 10: “An ardhika is 
one who yields half the produce of his fields to tho king.” The ardhikas 
{otherwise called ardhasirins ) are mentioned in the Smrtis (Manu, IV, 253; 
\kj., I, 100; Visnu, LVII, 16; etc.) as a favoured class of Sudra cultivators 
whose food may be tuken by householders of the regenerate classes. 

J Baden-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. I, pp. 119, 577; Vol. Ill, p. 
476; Sarat Chandra Ray, The Mundaa and the ir Country, App., p. xlix, etc. 
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that they likewise referred to cultivation of the royal farms. 
There is indeed hardly any room for doubting with Stein 1 and 
Meyer 2 the nature of the charge which is levied upon the 
irrigated lands, for Kautilya evidently contemplates the whole 
output collected by the Superintendent of agriculture as 
consisting of crops. This assessment is said to vary according 
to the kind and method of irrigation practised, as it comprises 
three distinct rates for lands served by the State irrigation 
works and a uniform rate of £tk for lands irrigated by rivers, 
lakes, tanks and wells. Whether this assessment was intended 
to be a substitute for or an addition to the ordinary land- 
revenue is a question to which no certain answer can be given. 
But modern analogies may help to throw some light upon this 
problem. In the Punjab the lands watered by wells or canals 
were till recent times first assessed on their ordinary or dry 
aspect and then an additional rate called the water- 
advantage rate was levied on them. 3 In the Ajmere tract 
where permanent cultivation depends upon tanks and 
wells, all lands bear a small primary charge in their 
dry aspect and tank-watered lands bear the dry rate 
jilus the rate proper to the kind or class or tank available. 
Por this purpose it is usual to divide the tanks into distinct 
classes such as those supplying water for both the spring and 
the autumn harvest and those containing a supply of water 
sufficient only for the autumn crop, but not for the spring 
one. 4 It is interesting to remember that Kautilya requires 
the Superintendent of agriculture in the above passage to grow 
winter or summer crops according to the supply of water 
available for irrigation. 


1 Meyasthenes und Kautilya, p. 239. 

2 See M.’s alternative explanation of the above text, p lBln. 

1 Baden-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. II, J>. 674. 

4 Ibid, pp. 353-354. 
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To sum up the above discussion Kautilya, it would seem, 
recommended the following methods of cultivation of the State 
farms :— 

(1) Fields already ploughed up to be sown under super¬ 

vision of the king’s steward by slaves, convicts or 
free-labourers, the Government providing the seeds, 
the implements, the bullocks and the accessory 
labour. In this case evidently the whole net 
produce of the fields went into the king’s granary. 

(2) Fields left unsown apparently for want of seeds and 

agricultural labour to be let out to tenants of two 
classes, namely, those who provided all the cattle 
and in return got half of the harvest and those 
who provided only the manual labour and got -J-tli 
or jUh of the crop. In this case the balance of the 
output would be credited to the king’s revenue. 

(3) Fields taken up by the tenants under the last-named 

arrangement, but not cultivated by them. In this 
case the rent or revenue is not to consist of a 
specific share of the produce but the contracted 
or customary rates. 

(4) Irrigated lands situated within the bounds of the 

royal farms to be let out to the tenants on condition 
of payment of varying water-rates. 

(5) Irrigated lands as above situated to be cultivated 

directly under the supervision of the king’s 
steward. 


B. Bh&ga. 

While the sita, as we have seen, is in essence the collective 
output of the royal farms, the bhaga may be rightly taken 
to be the king’s customary share of the produce levied on the 
ordinary revenue-paying lands. Payment of the land-revenue 
in kind may be traced among the Hindu States of Northern 
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India down to recent times, while the system of rent payment 
in kind by the tenants of private estates prevails largely 
under the names blidoli and bdtdi. As to the rates of this 
tax in Kautilya we find him once 1 using the specific term 
sixth share (sadbhdga) instead of the more indefinite ‘share’ 
(bhdga). The Arthasfistra, moreover, shows how -Jth of the 
grain-share was traditionally held in its time to have been paid 
by the subjects at the beginning of kingship, while the hermits 
living in the forest still paid the royal contribution from their 
gleanings at this specific rate. 2 On the other hand it is signi¬ 
ficant that upland ( sthala ) and low land ( kedara ) are mention¬ 
ed as separate items for entry in the field-register of the gopa 
(‘village accountant,’ ‘ Revieraufseher ’). 3 This would be 
meaningless if the two classes of soils here mentioned were 
not assessed for the land-revenue at different rates. 4 More¬ 
over Kautilya, while laying down the rules for extraordinary 
revenue,® contemplates unhusked grain to be assessed at £rd 
or fth of the crop on rich soils u’hich are independent of rain¬ 
water, while soils of intermediate and inferior qualities evi¬ 
dently paid lower rates. It may therefore be surmised that 
the king’s grain-share was assessed in the Arthasfistra on 
differential rates for different classes of soils. 1 ’ 


1 II, 15. 

2 T, 13. A reference in Kalidasa’s famous drama, the iSnkuntala (Act 
II). shows how this particular form of pious contribution from'tho hermits 
had been commuted in its time into the more shadowy contribution of i of 
their accumulated spiritual merits. 

3 Kaut., II, 35. 

4 It may be mentioned that those two classes of soils are still assessed 
at different rates in Behar and other provinces. 

5 V, 2. 

6 Cf. the definition of bha<ja as 4 }*th and the like payable to the king 
in the Arthalastra text quoted by Ksirasvamin in his commentary "U 
Amara, II, B. 28. 
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C, D, E, E, G, H, I, J, K. Bali, kara, pindakara, senabhalctd, 
utsahga , parsoa, paHhinika, aupdyanika (earnings from 
presents), kaustheyaka (earnings from the 
king’s store-house). 


While bhaga doubtless forms the essential branch of land- 
revenue, the charges above mentioned appear from their 
nature and from attendant circumstances to partake of the 
character of additional imposts corresponding to the later 
abioabs. With the exception of ball and lcara. . these items do 
not figure in the general classification of revenues obviously 
because of their comparative insignificance. 

The term bali is defined by tbe commentator Bhattasvamin 
in the above context as comprising the ten-fold, the twenty¬ 
fold and the like charges in case of the sixth share as preva¬ 
lent in specified tracts. An Arthas'astra text, quoted by 
Kslrasvamin, 1 while similarly distinguishing between bhaga, 
kara and ball, defines the last as a means of subsistence of 
the king’s officials. As used in the Artjiasastra, therefore, 
bali stands for an undefined cess over and above the king’s 
normal share of the produce (bhaga)* 

The term kara in its special sense as used by Kautilya, is 
defined by Bhatt. as ' the annual tax paid during the months of 
Bhddrapada, Vosanta and the like,’ while the Arthasastra text 
of Kslrasvamin understands it to be a charge upon all movable 
and immovable articles. From this it would follow that kara 
was a general property-tax levied periodically. The other 


1 Comm, on Amara, II, 8. 28. 

- Loss plausible, because not sufficiently authenticated, explanations 
of bali arc 4 religious tax ’ (Sh.), ‘receipts from begging’ (Gan.), tbe so- 
called voluntary contributions of the subjects (M.). On this sec the 
author’s paper Some Hindu fixed terms discussed in Proc. of the 
All-India Oriental Conference (Allahabad, 1028). 
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interpretations offered by modern writers, viz., ‘ taxes paid in 
money,’ ‘ taxes or subsidies paid by vassal kings and others,’ 

‘ taxes levied upon fruit-trees ’—are lacking in authentication. 1 

As to the term pindakara Bhatt- defines it as comprising 
taxes levied upon whole villages. Evidently this refers to 
the lump assessment upon villages as distinguished from the 
king’s grain-share assessed upon the individual cultivators. 
The bhdga and piridakarct would appear to correspond to the 
bhdgabhogakara and udranga of the inscriptions. 

The term sendbhakta is defined by Bhatt. as * the king's 
dues of oil, rice and the like payable at the time of marching 
of the array as prevalent in specified countries.’ 2 3 

The Arthas'astra, as we have seen, includes under the 
class ‘ country-part ’ the branches of revenue called utsauga 
and the earnings from the presents. The former is defined 
by Bhatt. as * what is paid by the inhabitants of the city and 
the country-part on the occasion of some festive event such as 
the birth of a prince. Evidently it was not a regular but an 
occasional impost corresponding to the cesses illegally levied by 
the zemindars in Bengal and elsewhere on similar occasions. 



1 The first two interpretations are offered by Sh. and the third by 
Gan. The Ari.kasu.stra, moreover, knows the use of hara in the sense of a 
tax in general. Cf. Kaut., I, 13 (dandakara); ibid, II, 1; III, 10 ; etc. 
(lcarada). In Kaut., V, 2, kara seems to be used in the specific sense of an 
emergency tax levied upon dealers, artisans and the like. 

2 The vernacular commentary quoted by Gan. understands it to 
mean the portion of oil, rice and the like contributed by tbe troops for the 
king’s benefit when receiving their supply of rice, corn and so forth. But 
this interpretation is improbable in view of the juxtaposition ot scndbhalda 
with pindakara, sadbhdga, bali and so forth in the text of Kauf aforesaid. 

3 Among the abuabs of Bengal expressly declared to be illegal by 
the decisions of the High Court may be mentioned the purvi bhiksu which 
was a sum collected on the occasion of the ceremony of first partaking of 
rice by the zcmindir’s sou. See Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, od Chatterjee 
and Kerr, 6th ed., p. 275). 
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That the earning's from presents were of the same character is 
shown by their inclusion in the class of £ accidental revenue.’ 1 
References to presents called panhdkdra which are given to 
the king on the occasion of his coronation or 9 ven when 
approaching him with a petition occur in the Jataka and 
Dhammapada commentaries. 2 

The term pdrsca is explained by Bhatt as ‘ the charge 
collected in excess of the proper tax as mentioned in the 
chapter on replenishment of the treasury/ or according to 
others, the tax realised by virtue of the king’s sovereign 
authority.’ According to Meyer 8 it corresponds to the term 
parsoika which is mentioned by Visnu, 4 among the sources of 
‘ black wealth ’ (that is, wealth unfit for spending on offerings 
to the deities). If this identification were to be accepted, it 
would follow that this branch of revenue was condemned by 
the authority of the Smrtis. 


Other Charges upon Agricultural Land. 

The above enumeration exhausts the whole list of taxes 
and charges upon agricultural land that are mentioned by 
kautilya in his formal scheme of classification. But indirect 
references in the Arthasastra point to a few other items of thd 
same kind. In the great revenue-roll of the kingdom which 
is to be prepared by the samaharta /' the contributions paid 
by the villages in grain, cattle, cash, raw materials and the 
like, are required to be entered separately. With the first 

V 1 Ivaut'.. II, 0. Elsewhere (If. H) Kaut. mentions the presents in 
cash nrnon;. tlio methods of increasing the king's revenue. 

- Tick, Dit Socialc Gliederung, p. 70 ; P.T, S. Diet., s. v. paflilakara. 

P 0U2 

< LVIII, 11. 

0 Kuuk II, 35. 
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group, which doubtless comprises the heads of revenue several¬ 
ly called sita , bhciga, bali and the like, we are not concerned 
here as they have been dealt with already. The contribution 
in cattle is a well-known branch of revenue in the Srnrtis 
where it is usually assessed at the surprisingly low rate of 
soth. As we shall presently see, Megasthenes (according 
to Arrian) testified to the class of herdsmen in the empire of 
the Maury as as paying their tax in cattle. 1 As regards 
the contribution in cash it is one of the recognised branches 
of revenue in the Srnrtis where it is assessed like the cattle- 
tax at the standard rate of s’oth. Kautilya mentions it in 
the list of taxes paid by the subjects at the creation of king- 
ship according to the traditional story. 2 * This tax, we have 
ventured to suggest elsewhere, should be understood to mean 
the contribution in cash derived by the king from certain 
special kinds of crops. "With the contribution of raw materials 
above mentioned may be compared the king’s share of jungle 
products and the like mentioned in the Srnrtis. As used in 
the present context it must be distinguished from the 
produce of the State forests of raw materials which the 
Superintendent in charge was expected to gather and convert 
into manufactured products. 8 Lastly, as regards the contri¬ 
bution in unpaid labour it is significant that like the contribu¬ 
tion in cash it is expected to be entered by the gopa in his 
register of houses. 4 Evidently it was a burden devolving 
specially, if not exclusively, upon the villages and was assessed 
on some principle of rating according to houses/ The 

1 From Kaufc.’s mention of 1 * benevolences’ (prayaya) levied upon 
breeders of animals (V, 2) it maybe surmised that. Koine kind of charge 
was imposed upon them during normal times. 

2 I. 13. 8 II. 17. 4 n> 85 

5 The text of the late Smrti work attributed to Snnkha and Likhitn 

which Changes vara quote* inhi« Vivudaratnukura (p. 602) mention'- thru 

the towns were exempted from the dues for unpaid labour {va>*r\a) and 

clues for service as messengers ( j&iujhika ). 
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Arthasastra mentions, as indeed is natural under the circum- 
tances, different varieties of unpaid labour. Mention is made, 
for example, of its employment in the State workshops: 1 it was 
employed in the office of the Superintendent of storehouse 
where it comprised a staff of sweepers, weighers, measurers, 
slaves, workmen and so forth. 2 Forced labour was also employed 
in warfare where its functions are described 8 as consisting in 
(a) cleansing the camp, the roads, the bridges, wells, and 
landing stages, ( b ) carrying machines, weapons, armour, in¬ 
struments and provisions, and ( c ) carrying weapons, armour and 
the wounded soldiers from the battle-field. That this was a 
potential source of oppression is proved by Kautilya’s warning 
against the oppressive exaction of unpaid labour from agri¬ 
culture. 4 References in the literature of folklore point to the 
same conclusion. The Jataka commentary 3 tells the story of a 
king of Benares who was passionately fond of hunting and 
forced his subjects to flock to the deer-forest to the neglect of 
their own work. In the introduction to another Jataka story 
we are told 0 in the course of interpretation of a king’s dream 
that in days to come the kingdom would grow weak and the 
king in his distress would make his subjects work for him, 
while the oppressed people would neglect their own work 
and fill up the king’s granary. 


1 II. 7. 

2 II, 15. 

3 X, 4. 

4 II, l. 

5 Vol. I, pp. 140-150. 

c Ibid, p. 339. The prevalence of the system of unpaid labour may 
I* traced in various parts of Northern India through the mediaeval 
period down to our own day. Bhet and begdr occur in the list of imposts 
formally abolished by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1073 A. C. (Sarkur, 
Muyha J Administration, p. 126). Fn the Hindu States of ltajputanu and 
bite Himalayan States boyar at the present time is a standing complaint of 
the people. 
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Revenue from Village Pastures and Boundaries. 

In the above list of heads of revenue the Arthasiistra in¬ 
cludes under the class * country-part 1 ( rdstra ) two items called 
‘pastures ’ ( vivita ) and ‘ropes for binding thieves’ ( chorarajju ). 
The nature of this branch of revenue will perhaps appear 
from an examination of the functions of the officers concerned. 
The Superintendent of pastures, we are told should , 1 examine 
inter alia the passports evidently of those lurking on the out-of- 
the-way tracts. He is to set up pasture-lands in troublesome 
tracts intervening between the villages : he is to make the lower 
forest region (evidently down the slopes of the village sites) 
safe from thieves and wild animals : he is to dig wells and 
plant gardens in waterless areas : in fine he is to arrange for 
the means of subsistence with respect to forests of two 
specified kinds, to provide for the transit duties, to ensure 
security against thieves, to escort caravans to protect the 
cattle (of the villagers) and to carry on traffic. In another 
place 2 we are told that while the village headman is to 
compensate the caravan for theft or removal of their goods at 
night within the village limits, the Superintendent of pastures 
is to be similarly liable for their loss on the village boundary, 
while the officer charged with the arrest of thieves ( chora - 
rajjuka) should be liable for loss in a place which is not 
pasture-land. A very similar rule occurs in Yaj . 3 where we 
are told that the village headman ( gramabharta ) is liable for 
murder and theft when the marks of the crime cannot be. 
traced outside the village, but the * guardian of pasture-land 
(vivitabhavta) is liable for these offences when they are 
committed on the road and the police officer (chauroddharta) 

1 Kaui, II, 34. 

» Ibid, IV, 13. 

a Ibid, II, 271. 
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is liable when the offences are committed in a place which 
is not pasture-land. The vivitabhartci and chauroddharta of 
Yaj. evidently correspond respectively to the vivltadhyakm 
and chorarajjuka of the Arthasastra. Both these officers, it 
would seem, were charged with police functions, the former’s 
jurisdiction extending over the tract immediately outside the 
village limits, while that of the latter extended over the tract 
further beyond. 

Let us now consider how far the above functions could 
be drawn into sources of the royal revenue. As regards the 
collection of the transit duties it could not have been the prin¬ 
cipal branch of receipts of the Superintendent of pastures here 
in view, since the transit duties ( varttanl ) are mentioned apart 
from the ‘pasture-land’ in the list of revenues under the class 
‘country-part.’ On the other hand the function of tracking 
criminals shared by the Superintendent with the officer for 
arresting thieves would almost certainly entail a fee from the 
villagers for this special service. The same would apparently 
l.e the case with the Superintendent’s function of escorting 
caravans and of protecting the (village) cattle . 1 The mention 
of traffic and of the means of subsistence from forests in the 
list of the Superintendent’s functions suggests more obvious 
sources of revenue for the royal exchequer. 

Revenue-free Lands, Service-lands and the Like. 

We have so far considered, in connection with our analysis 
of the heads of land-revenue in the Arthas'fistra, the cases of 
ordinary revenue-paying lands. It now remains for us to 
notice other cases where the lands are either held revenue- 
fr&e without any condition or in return for some specific ser¬ 
vice. In the chapter relating to the samahartd’s functions he 

1 Cf. Gan's expln. of ohorarakiianam, $drthqtioihyam and goralmyau j 
iB the concluding verse of Kau( ., II, 34. 
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is required virtually to prepare a revenue-roll of the kingdom 
containing a statement of the revenue-free lands ( pdriliarika ), 
the lands supplying troops (ayudhlya) and the contributions 
payable by the villagers in various specified forms. From this 
it follows that the two classes of lands first named were held 
to be immune from payment of the ordinary land-revenue. 

The Arthasastra, too, elsewhere 1 distinguishes between the 
taxable (karada) and tax-free (akarada) persons as well as 
villages. The most important class of revenue-free lands in the 
Arthasastra consists, naturally enough, of the lands held by - 
the Brahmanas. In the chapter relating to the settlement of 
new and old tracts - Kaut. requires the king to grant lands 
exempted from taxes and fines and accompanied with excellent 
gifts to the following classes of persons :—the sacrificing 
priest, the preceptor, the domestic chaplain (purohita) 
and the learned Brahmana. Evidently it was the normal 
rule for such lands to be held revenue-free. Evidence 
to this effect is also furnished by the fact that elsewhere ' 
Kautilya, even while inculcating the methods of raising the 
revenue during emergencies, expressly enjoins the immunity 
of the learned Brahmapa’s property. 

In the class of revenue-free lands contemplated in the 
Arthas'astra may he mentioned, next to the lands held by 
the Brahmanas, those assigned to the State officers for pious 
purposes. Thus the Arthasastra mentions in one place 4 the 
brahmadeya lands side by side with the atithya which the 
commentator explains as ‘ lands granted to the judicial 
officers for the purpose of alms-giving and such other pious 
acts.’ In Muhammadan times too it was the frequent prac¬ 
tice for rulers to grant small holdings of land free of revenue 
for the support of mosques, schools, bridges or tanks and 
these grants (called in dm or inu’afi ,), .were usually hereditary 

11 , 

II. ‘20. 


1 Of. II, 1. Ill, 10, utc 
V, 2. 
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and permanent as long as the object of their endowment 
was observed. 1 

The last item to be mentioned under the present head 
consists of the forest produce which Kautilya declares in 
one place 2 to be exempt from the king’s levy of benevolences. 
The most natural explanation of this rule would be to refer 
it to the village jungle which would thus be held to be 
enjoyed free of charge by the villagers. As we shall present¬ 
ly see, the jungle (aranya) and road areas of the villages 
are required to be entered in the gopa’s register separately 
from the village boundaries and village fields. 3 

The Arthas'astra also mentions in the above connection 
the class of lands held by various grades of State and village 
officers, village servants and the like as remuneration for 
their service. Thus in the chapter describing the measures 
for colonisation of lands, which we have so often quoted, the 
king is enjoined to make grants of land without the right 
of sale or mortgage to the following classes of persons :— 
superintendents ( adhyalcsas ), the accountants and so forth, the 
gopas, the sthanihas, the veterinary surgeons, the physicians, 
the horse-trainers and the messengers. Evidently such grants 
formed part of the normal arrangement for revenue adminis¬ 
tration in the system of the Arthasastra. With this may be 
compared the method of remuneration of village and circle 
officers mentioned in Manu and the Mahabharata *:— 


The 

• lord ’ 

of 10 villages 

11 

11 

„ 20 

11 

11 

„ 100 

11 

5* 

„ 1,000 „ 


... one hula of land. 0 
... 5 kalas. 

... one (entire) village. 
... one (entire) town, 


It will be noticed that while the rule in the Smrti and 
the Epic claims unlike the Arthasastra to fix the amount 


1 Baden-Powell. Land Systems. Vol. I. p. 160. 2 V, 2 . 

* See Kaut., II, 85. 4 Manu, VII, 119; Maha., XII, 87. 0-8. 

5 i.e., * as much land as can be cultivated with twelve oxen.' 
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of official land-holding of the officers concerned with rural 
administration, .the Arthasastra contemplates the Superin¬ 
tendents, the village servants and the like, as participating 
in such grants as well. Moreover the Arthasastra unlike 
the Smrti and the Epic expressly restricts the right of the 
grantees to a mere usufructuary possession. It is natural 
to compare this form of remuneration mentioned in the 
Arthasastra and the Smrti tradition with the wafan or the 
‘ official land-holding (together with privileges) of the village 
and parganah officers ’ which came into vogue in Muham¬ 
madan times. Between the two there is, however, one 
important difference in that the icatan has always been 
regarded not only as hereditary but also as saleable. 1 In so 
far as the grant of lands to the Superintendents is concerned, 
it must be remembered that the Arthasastra 2 awavds them 
in addition a cash salary of 1,000 (panas). It is perhaps 
possible to trace a distant resemblance between the arrange¬ 
ment in the Arthasastra and the method of granting jaigirs 
which was brought into vogue by the Muhammadan rulers. 
But the jaiglr, it must be remembered, was essentially an 
assignment of the land-revenue which was made for a variety 
of purposes, and having been originally held for life 
became afterwards permanent and hereditary. It may be 
mentioned that the Arthasastra condemns by anticipation one 
form of jaiglr which was made in later times for the 
encouragement of colonisation of a jungle tract. 1 

1 Cf. Baden-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. I, p. 180fi.; ibid, Vol. II, 
p. 467, etc. > * V, '2. 

s In the Mughal imperial system the royal princes and high officers 
sometimes received fixed cash salaries from the imperial exchequer in 
addition to their assignment of jaigirs. Cf. Sarkar, History of Aurawi < b, 
Vol. I, pp. 179-180. 

! The reference is to V, A where K:\ut. enjoins the king who is dotor 
mined to colonise waste lands to grant cash allowances (hira*jya)> but not 
villages. 
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ruining to the last class of lands that we have to consider 
in the present connection we may mention that the term 
( ayudhlya ) which figures in the revenue-roll of the Samaharta 
is usually taken to refer to the contribution of troops supplied 
bv the villages concerned. 1 If it he supposed that thisclass of 
lands was granted by the king on condition of performance of 
military service, we have here a parallel of one form of ]Wjlv 
of later times, namely, that which involved the assignment of 
revenue for the support of troops. 


Land-revenue Assessment and Collection. 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of assessment 
and collection of the land-revenue and incidentally upon 
a few accidental sources of revenue by Kauf.’s description 
of the functions of various revenue officers. Thus in the 
iirst place the Superintendent of the royal granary, as we 
have seen, is required to take into consideration the groups 
called ‘produce of the royal fields’ ( slta) and ‘country- 
part * ( rastra ), which technically exhausts the whole stock 
of State receipts from agricultural lands. In the same 
context the Arthasastra mentions a list of the Superintendent’s 
accessories (npakarana) including vessels for weighing and 
for measurement together with the Superintendent’s staff of 
unpaid labour ( visit ) including the persons charged with 

1 The contrary interpretation of M. (‘die Lcistungen fur das Heer ') 
involving the rejection of the interpretation of Sh., dan., Stein, Hillebrandt 
iud others is untenable. As thr ayudhlya is distinguished in the above- 
mentioned text of the Arthasastra from the items grains, cattle, cash, raw 
materials and th< like, it must be something different in kind from fill the 
res t. Moreover M. himself holds it to he very likely that some villages paid 
1 he ir taxes in the form of military contingents. Elsewhere (V, 3.) dyudhiya 
is undoubtedly used by Kaut. in the sense of troops * and M. himself 
translates it as 1 Soldaten/ 
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weighing (dhdraka), with measuring (mayaka), with supervision 
of the last named (mdpaka) and with receiving the wooden slips . 
used as markers (saldkdp/'atiyrdhaka). In the same connec¬ 
tion the Arthasastra mentions branches of the Superintendent s 
functions involving (a) the purchase and sale as well as putting 
out to interest of the grain received, (b) barter of one class 
of grain from another, (c) begging of grain and (d) loan of the 
same. The above evidently implies that the king’s share of 
grain and of other agricultural pioduce was received in kind. 
But the king’s grain-share instead of being stored at once 
in the royal granary was expected to be put to the best 
investment and the deficiency in the supply was expected to 
be met by loans or even by begging. The Arthasastra, 
however, leaves us in doubt as to the method of division of 
the agricultural produce, whether it was by means of simple 
appraisement or by actual division on the threshing floor. 


Another function of the Superintendent mentioned in 
the same connection hints at underhand methods of increasing 
the king’s receipts in the process of collection of his grain- 
share. This is indicated by the technical term npasthdna 
hinzutritt ’) which comprises among other things the 
following items 


(1) the difference in weights and measures, 

(2) filling up of the hand, 

(3) utkara (‘ die Aufhaufung ’), 

(4) vydji (‘ Yergfitungsgebfi.hr ’). 

All these are evidently different means of obtaining something 
more than is warranted by the exact weight or measure of the 
king’s share of the produce. The second and third items do 
not call for any remark as they are essentially of the nature 
of tricks. As to the first item Kauftlya mentions in his 
chapter on weights and measures 1 the balance* for weighing 


1 II, 19. 
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the king’s receipts ( ayamani) which differs from the balance 
in general use ( mjavahariha ), while he lays down the general 
rule that an excess of 5 per cent. (‘ five palas in the hundred’) 
should be paid when things other than some specified articles 
aie weighed in the balance called samavrttd and parhndnl. 
The same chapter mentions a unit of measure for the king’s 
receipts ( ayamana) differing from the unit for ordinary 
transactions ( mjdvahdrika ). As regards the fourth item the 
same chapter lays down the rates of * compensation-fee ’ as 
follows :— 




sro> 


For clarified butter (as compensation for its heated 
condition) 

For oil (as above) 

For liquids in general (as compensation for overflow 
or for adhering to the measuring vessel) 

Much more important than the above from the point of 
view of land-revenue assessment is Kautilya’s account of the 
functions of the revenue officers severally called the 
samaharta (‘ collector-general,’ ‘ Obereinnehraer ’), the 
sthanika (‘ Kreisaufseher ’) and the gopa (‘ Bevieraufseher ’). 
The samaharta is in the Arthasastra the officer charged with 
the collection of all kinds of revenue from the kingdom. 
Now in the chapter relating to his functions 1 we are told that 
he should virtually prepare a revenue-roll of the whole 
kingdom ( janapada ). From the ensuing description it 
appears that the samdhartd’s duties in this connection 
comprised the following :— 

1. Division of the kingdom into four parts apparently 

corresponding to the jurisdiction of the four sthanikas, 

2. Arrangement of the total number of villages in each 

part into three grades, good, intermediate and bad, 

3. Preparation of a written record ( nibandha ) of the 

revenue-free lands, the lands liable to military service 


' II. 86. 
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in lieu of taxes 1 as well as the contributions payable 
by the villages severally and collectively under the 
heads of grain, cattle, cash, unpaid labour and com¬ 
pensation for taxes. 2 

Under the samaharta's instructions, we are told in the 
same context, the gopa. is to superintend five or ten villages. 
Prom the immediately following description the gopa’s func¬ 
tions in this connection would appear to comprise the 
following:— 

1. Ascertainment of the total area of the villages within 

his circle by means of inspection of the village 
boundaries. 

2. Ascertainment of the total areas of fields by numbering 

cultivated and uncultivated plots, the upland and 
lowland plots, the gardens, fruit-gardens, the sugar¬ 
cane gardens, (the village) jungle, the homestead 
land, the sacred sites, the shrines, the embanked 
reservoirs, the cremation grounds, the sites for thes? 
distribution of alms and of drinking water, the 
sacred sites, the grazing grounds and the roads. 

3. Preparation ‘ on the basis of the above numbering ’ of 

the following registers ( nibandhas ): — 

(a) register of boundaries and village fields, 

(b) register of unculturable land (‘forests’ and 
‘roads’), 

(c) register of transfers (‘ gifts ’ and ‘ sales ), 

(d) the amount of loan advanced ( anugraha ) and 
revenue remissions ( parihara ), 

1 For this explanation o£ the term a yudhiya, see above. 

2 Praiikara trans. as Steuorcrsetzungen by M. who rightly rejects 
the renderings ‘fixed tax* iGan.) and ‘dairy produce in lieu of tax ' 
(Sh.). The Rujatararujini uses it in the sense of allowances paid bv the 
State to dispossessed owners of temple lands (see below, Fart Ul <-‘h. V). 
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4i. Preparation of a census of houses under the folloAV- 
ing heads:— 


Serial no. 
of bouse. 

Whether No - of 

taynhlo --- 

No. of 

or tax- 1 
free. Br. 

K?. 

Va. 

S3. 

Cultiva¬ 

tors. 

Hords- 

men. 

Pedlars. 

Artisans. 



No. of 

Amount of contribution in 

Work¬ 

men. 

Slaves. 

Human 

beings. 

Domestic 

animals. 

Cash. 

Unpaid 

labour. 

Tolls. 

Fines. 


5. Preparation of a census of families under the follow¬ 


ing heads :— 


Serial no. of family. 


No. of 

No. of 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Adults. 


Village customs. 

1 Occupation * 


(income). 


Expenditure. 


In connection with the above we are told in cryptic lan¬ 
guage that the sthanika is to superintend the fourth part of 
the kingdom ‘in the same manner as the gopa’ Apparently 
he was expected to prepare similar registers of census records 
for the whole area comprised within this jurisdiction. We 
are lastly told in the same connection that ‘ spies disguised as 
householders should be sent to selected villages by the 
samaharta for making the following kinds of inspection :_ 

1, Inspection of fields under the heads of area and out¬ 
put. 
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2. Inspection of houses under the heads of the revenue 

assessed (bhoga) and remissions (parihara). 

3. Inspection of families (kulas) under the heads of 

caste, occupation, number of residents, 1 income and 
expenditure, 

The functions of the gopas described in the foregoing 
paragraphs may he fitly compared with those of the modern 
pcLtwaries (‘ village accountants s ). Common to both is that 

(a) they are appointed not to single villages but to 

circles of varying extent ; 

(b) they are directed and controlled by superior reve¬ 

nue officers with wider jurisdictions; 

(c) they are charged with keeping the village 

accounts in respect of the government revenue, 
with recording changes in ownership due to 
transfers, with keeping up-to-date field registers 
and with preparing various statistical returns.'- 5 

The gopa, however, was not only subject to the general 
control of the samaharta, but the latter used a special means 
of checking his records by deputing inspectors to selected 
villages. Moreover the gopa’s statistical returns went far be¬ 
yond those of his modern counterpart, for he was entrusted 
with the preparations of very comprehensive census lists of 
the villages, including not only the caste, occupation, status and 
the like of the villagers, but also the amount of their income 
and expenditure. The two-fold census according to houses 
and according to families was apparently called for by 


’ Jahghtlgratn in tho original, trans. a9 Kopfssahl by M.; Gan. ex¬ 
plains it as ‘two-footed as well as four-footed creatures.’ 

2 For full accounts of the pdtwdries’ duties see Bndon-Powell, 
Land Systems, Yol. II. pp. 278 If., 612 ft., 784. These are convenient- 
ly summarised in tho same author s Liutid lieve nuc vi lititish India (^ind 
ed„ pp. 28-20). 



the fact that a number of families might live in the same 
house . 1 

To complete the parallelism between the Kautilyan 
arrangement and the later methods of revenue assessment it 
may be mentioned that the sthanika’s charge (‘ |-th of the king¬ 
dom’) which apparently formed tire basis of the grand revenue- 
roll of the kingdom bears some resemblance to the later fiscal 
divisions called pargatias. On the other hand, the kdnungoes 
of the later system who were placed in charge of the pargand 
accounts appear from the above description to have their 
counterpart not in the sthani^as, but in the samdhartd who, 
as we have seen, is entrusted with the immediate direction 
and control of the gopas as well as the preparation of the 
revenue returns. 

A careful consideration of the methods of records and 
statistical returns contemplated in the Arthasastra serves to 
show some striking anticipations of the later systems of 
revenue settlement in the earlier period. It is true that the 
methods of payment of the land-revenue in kind together 
with the almost complete absence of grades of proprietary 
rights'in the Arthasastra must have contributed materially to 
the simplicity of the ancient system. It is, however, important 
to remember that the methods of survey and classification 
of soils must have formed at this period as in later times the 
essential preliminary of land revenue assessment. Evidenoe to 
this effect is furnished by the registers of the gopas containing 
the boundaries of the villages and the areas of the fields as 
well as the inspection reports of the spies specifying similarly 
the extent of the fields. Indeed the Arthas'astra, elsewhore 2 


1 Another link between the ArthasSstra and later times is furnished 
by the fact that a census of houses was taken in Akbur’s land-revenue 
system to complete the village records. The fee for this census was in¬ 
cluded in the list of abwdbs formally abolished by Aurangzob in 1073 
A. C. (Sarkar 'Imjhul Administration, p. 123). 

2 II, 6. 
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mentions under the class ‘ country-part ’ (MsIra) a branch 
of revenue called rajju (‘ ropes ’). In its non-technical sense 
the term rajju is a general land-measure consisting of ten 
dandas, each dwda ordinarily comprising four aralnis (other¬ 
wise called f Prajapati’s hand’), i. e., 96 digits. As used in the 
technical fiscal sense it apparently refers to the unit of mea¬ 
sure just mentioned applied for the purpose of cadastral *«.- 
vey, and the revenue from this source would perhaps consist 
of the cost of operations which was realised like the cost of 
settlement in modern times from the parties concerned. 

The Kautilyau account of land-revenue assessment and 
collection described above is partly confirmed and partly sup¬ 
plemented by references in the literature of folklore. Ihe 
Kama Jataka 2 mentions how a king’s officers came to a village 
to measure the fields and the cultivators thereafter sought 
for remission of the revenue. The Kurudhamma Jataka 


1 See Kautr., II, 20. The difference between the rajju and other 
land-measures mentioned by Kaut. in this chapter may be indicati-d in 
tabular form as follows:— 


Nftinfi of moRHiire. 

Unit. 

Rajju 

Standard measure of pasture-lands ... 

,, ,, camping grounds 

lt „ forests and raw materials ... 

M >t roads and wells 

n Brahmadeya and charitable 

grunts. 

Hand of 24 digits, 

„ „ ‘28 „ 

„ ,, 42 ,, 

,i ,,54 p 

Unit of 1C8 digits. 

„ 192 „ 


Similarly the Ain-i-Ikbari (tr. Blochmabn and Jarett. Vol. IT. pp. 
58-59) mentions three kinds of the Ilahi Qaz then current throughout 
Hindusthan, of which the long Qaz was used for the measurement of 
cultivated lands, the short Qaz was used for cloth, arms, chairs, carts, 
and so forth, while the middling was employed to measure buildings, etc. 

• 2 Jut., Vol. IV, p. 109. 

3 Shorter version in the Dhummapada commentary (Bk. XXV, 2a), 
fuller version in the Jataka commentary (Vol. HI, p. 380). 
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mentions a group of eleven persons in the Kuvu kingdom, who 
are renowned for practising “ the Kuru righteousness.” 
Among them are included :— 

1. The rajjugahako amacco (shortened into rajjuko ), 

‘ the rope-holding officer.’ In the fuller version of 
the story he is described as measuring a field in 
primitive fashion by holding one end of a rope ( rajju) 
tied to a stick, while the other end is held by the 
possessor of the field. Seeing a crab-hole at the 
point where he is about to pitch the stick, he. reflects 
that if he should place it in front he would cause a 
loss to the king’s revenue, while if he were to place 
it behind he would cause a loss to the householder. 

2. The sellhi (‘ merchant ’). In the story he plucks out 

a handful of the ears of rice from his own field, 
when he reflects that he had still to pay the king’s 
share (bhaga) and had unwillingly taken a handful 
of rice beforehand. 

3. The donamapaho (shortened into dono ), * the measurer 

with the drona measure.’ In the story he sits at the 
door of the royal granary causing the king’s share 
to be measured, when owing to a sudden fall of 
rain he rushes indoors, throwing the grains he has 
used as markers into the heap of rice. 

The above would seem to point to the following methods 
of assessment and collection of the land-revenue that were 
in vogue in ancient times :— 

1. The fields were measured by the royal officers for the 
assessment of land-revenue. But a standard measure 
had not yet been brought into vogue. Sometimes 
the measurement was immediately followed by 
increase of assessment probably by disclosing plots 
not accounted for in the royal revenue-roll. 
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2. The land-revenue was apparently realised by the 

method of appraisement of the standing crops which 
is now called kankut. 

3. The king’s grain-share was received at the State gran¬ 

ary by an officer whose title shows that the drona 
was the unit of measurement. 


Not only does the Arthasastra give us a classified list of 
the various branches of land-revenue and the principles of 
their assessment, but there may be detected in its descrip¬ 
tion of the ordinary routine of administration as well as of 
State emergencies the outlines of a definite agricultural 
policy. The principal aim of this policy was to exploit the 
resources of the kingdom to the advantage of the Sta'.e 
treasury without bearing harshly or even unkindly upon 
the cultivators. Thus in the above-mentioned chapter des¬ 
cribing the measures for settlement of land we are told that 
villages consisting mostly of &uara cultivators should be 
founded at intervals of one or two krosas . This preference 
of an author of Kautilya’s strong Brahminical predilections 
for Sfldra cultivators is doubtless explained by the fact that 
the latter were principally liable for payment of the land- 
revenue and similar charges. We are next told that the king 
should grant prepared fields to tax-payers ( karadas ) only as 
their personal property, 1 but must not take away unprepared 
fields from those who have made them fit for cultivation. In 
the immediately following lines Kautilya asks the king to 
confiscate the fields of those who have failed to cultivate 
them and grant them to other people or to the village 
labourers and pedlars. These rules evidently imply the 
king’s right to dispose of lands under colonisation to the extent 
of limiting the duration of the grants to the life-time of the 


1 Ekapunisikam, so explained by M.; the alternative expin. ‘only 
for life’ (Sb.) amounts to the same thing. 
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tenants (‘tax-payers’) and of evicting tenants who neglect to 
cultivate their assigned plots. But the tenants who have 
made the land lit for cultivation at their own cost are ex¬ 
pressly guaranteed against eviction. We are next, told that 
the tenants who are unable to cultivate their fields should 
pay a slight tax 1 and should he favoured with the grant of 
grain, cattle and cash. It is interesting to note that the 
provision of seeds and food to the cultivators as well as the 
advance of loans at the low rate of one per cent, is inculcated 
in the Mahabharata 2 in the course of the sage Narada’s dis¬ 
course to King Yudhisthira on Polity ( rajadharma ). The 
general rule of the Arthasastra in connection with the present 
point is sufficiently stringent. The king, we are told, should 
grant advances and remissions such as contribute to the 
increase of his treasury and avoid those that have a contrary 
tendency. For, as Kautilya says, the king with depleted 
treasury devours his own subjects. But the actual instances 
given by Kautilya indicate a more generous treatment of the 
cultivators. Thus in the present context the king is enjoined 
to grant remissions to the cultivators at the time of their 
settlement or else as they settle down . 3 Elsewhere 1 Kautilya 
mentions that the king is to advance grain, cattle, cash and 
the like to those who are colonising a tract of country and 
should purchase for cash £ of the grain after deducting the 
amount needed for seeds and provisions. Reverting to the 
earlier chapter 5 we find the Arthasastra inculcating remissions 
when the land is invaded by a hostile force or by forest 
marauders, or is afflicted with disease and famine. So also in 

1 The above follows the rending (,apahinam ) and expl. of M. On the 
oilier hand Gan. reads avahinam and explains the passage to mean that 
those who have failed to cultivate the lands received by them should 
muke good the loss. But this, though in keeping with other texts of Kaul. 

(XI, 15; V, B), involves a hiatus with the following sentence. 

2 II, 5. 70-78. 3 Yathdgatalcarti explained as above by Gan. 

* V, 2. 6 III I, 
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the chapter describing the measures for counteracting provi¬ 
dential calamities 1 the king is asked to advance seeds and 
provisions, to open relief-works and perfoim the like func¬ 
tions during times of famine. A more general note is 
sounded in the injunction that the king is to protect agricul¬ 
ture against the oppressive burdens of fine, unpaid labour and 
taxes. Another important feature of the Kautilyan agricul¬ 
tural policy is the attention paid to the construction of le- 
servoirs ( setu ) by the king or by others with his material 
assistance. Similarly in the above-mentioned discourse of 
Narada in the Mahabharata attention is drawn to the con¬ 
struction of large and full tanks, so that agriculture might not 
depend only upon the rainfall. The last point to be noted 
in connection with the Kautilyan policy is the strict control 
maintained by the State authorities over the lives of the 
tenants. Not only are the family duties to be enforced by means 
of fines, but gardens and places of recreation are forbidden to 
the cultivators, while the dancers, singers, actors and the like 
are expressly interdicted to them lest there be obstruction in 
the cultivation of lands. 


Land-revenue in the Srnrtis. 

When we turn to the section on polity (rajadharma and 
niti) in the literature of Srnrtis, Epics and Puranas, we meet 
with descriptions of the branches of revenue which are 
neither so full nor so well arranged as those of the Artkasastra. 
We are, however, frequently able in this case to trace the 
sequence of development from crude to relatively advanced 
methods. In so far as the sources of land-revenue and 
similar charges in these works arc concerned, they 
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may be conveniently summarised under the following 
heads :— 

A. Bali (tbe king’s grain-share). 

The Arthasastra, as we have seen, distinguishes between 
bhaga and bait, taking the former to mean the king’s grain- 
shard and the latter some kind of additional cess. Our present 
sources, however, ignore the bhaga in its technical sense and 
apply the term ball to mean the king’s grain-share . 1 The bali 
is fixed by Vas.- (under the generic designation of wealth) 
and by Visnu 3 at the uniform rate of *, while Gaut. mentions 1 
three distinct rates, viz., *, £ and T V, no doubt, as the com¬ 
mentator remarks, with respect to good, intermediate and bad 
soils respectively. Manu similarly mentions 5 three distinct 
rates of i, & and T V from crops. In the rajadharma section of 
the Mahabharata the rate of the bali is repeatedly 0 fixed as I, 
but its version of the origin of kingship shows 7 that the lower 
rate of T V was traditionally held to have been originally in 
vogue. In the rajadharma section of the Agnipurana 8 two 
distinct rates, namely * and | are mentioned for as many 
different kinds of paddy crops. In the above it is obvious 
that the rule permitting different rates for different qualities 
of soils or for different crops involved a more advanced prin¬ 
ciple of assessment than the rule in favour of a uniform rate 


In the Pali Buddhist literature land-revenue is indicated by the 
terms bali and bhaga. For references, see P.T.S. Diet., s.v. bali and bhaga. 
The Sanskrit standard lexicons go a step further and frequently identify 
bah, bhaga and kata as synonymous terms. (For references see the writer’s 
paper Some Hindu Fiscal Terms Discussed, loc. oil.) A text quoted in the 
great Jaina lexicon, Abhidhanarajendra (s. v. hard) mentions, in a list of 16 

haras, the kselrahara which is defined as consisting of taxes of different 

kinds of the nature of iulka and so forth which are assessed upon fields 

‘ 42 - 3 III, 22-23. 4 x, 24 

- VII, 130. « Ibid> xii, 69. 25; 71. 10 ; etc 

7 XII > ° 7 - 16 ' 32 - 8 CCXXIII, 26-27. 
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B. Miscellaneous Contributions from the Villages. 

According to Vas. 1 the use of rivers, dry grass, forests, 

‘ places of combustion ’ 2 and hills should be exempt from 
taxation, or in the alternative those who depend upon them 
for livelihood should pay something to the king. Here the 
use of rivers apparently refers to irrigation or fisheries, while 
dry grass, forests and places of combustion as well as hills 
may refer to the use of jungle products by the villagers. 
Gaut. 3 enjoins the king to take & of the roots, fruits, flowers, 
medicinal herbs, honey, flesh, grass and fire-wood, while he 
quotes 1 the opinion of some to the effect that the king should 
take jV of cattle and the contribution in cash. In the later 
Smrtis the above and other sources of revenue are all 
included in the regular body of the king’s income. Thus 
Yisnu 5 mentions the following schedule of taxes :— 

1. Meat, honey, clarified butter, medicinal herbs, 

scents, flowers, roots, fruits, flavouring sub¬ 
stances, wood, leaves, skins, earthenware, 
stoneware and wicker-work ... ... i 

2. Cattle, cash and clothes ... ... tsV 

The list in Manu® comprises all the items with the 
exception of clothes and the addition of grass. A some¬ 
what variant list occurs in the Agnipurana' :— 

1. Cattle and contribution in cash ... £or ' (sic) 

i. Scents, medicinal herbs, flavouring sub¬ 
stances, flowers, fruits, roots, leaves, grass, 
bamboo, skins, wicker-work aud stoneware j or 

3. Honey, meat and clarified butter 

1 XIX, 26-27. 

- Diha, tr as above by Bidder on the authority of the commentator 
Nandapandita. 

a X, 27. 4 X, 25. 5 III, 25. 

« VI'I, 130-132. 7 CCXXIII, 27-29. 
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In the above list the contribution of sV of cattle appa¬ 
rently consisted of a periodical (probably annual) levy of this 
amount or value upon the agricultural live-stock of the culti¬ 
vators. The Jaina text above-mentioned includes under the 
class ‘ taxes on things ’ (dravyakara) the charges imposed 
severally upon cows, buffaloes, camels, (other) domestic 
animals, she-goats and bullocks . 1 In the Ain-i-Akbari 2 the 
tax on cattle (gdu sliumari) and market dues on the sale of 
cattle are mentioned in a list of taxes abolished by Akbar. 
In Kashmir down to recent times every tenant had to pay to 
the State two annas per sheep for the privilege of grazing 
the animals on the mountain pastures . 3 To the present time 
revenue terms in vogue in backward tracts of British India 
refer to the tax on cows and so forth . 4 5 


Turning to the next item, we may observe that the term 
hh'anya (explained by us as ‘ contribution in cash ’) has been 
usually translated both in the present context and that of the 
ancient Indian land-grants as * gold .’ 6 This translation, 
however, has been found to be so little satisfactory that 
various attempts have been made further to throw light upon 


1 The commentator understands these charges to mean taxes on 
sales of the animals concerned, payable either in kind or in cash. 

~ Thomas, Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, p 17. 

3 Lawrence, Tin Valley of Kashmir, p. 438. 

4 Of. the Settlement Report of the District of Palamau, 1918-1920, 
App. P., s.v. bacchkar, bardancclia. 

5 Cf. the trs. of Buhlerin S.B.E., Vol. II, p. 227; ibid, XXV, p. 237; 
Jolly, ibid, VII, p. 10; Shamasastry, Arthasastra tr., 2nd cd., p. 173; Meyer, 
Das Arthasastra des Kautilya, p. 220. Also cf. the trs. of Fleet (Gupta 
lasers., p. 124); It. D. Banerjeo (Ep. Tnd.. XIV, No. 28; ibid, XV, No. 18; 
etc.); D. R Bhandarkar, ibid, VII, p. 40; N. G. Majumdar (lasers, of 
Bengal, Pt. Ill, pp. 8, 24, 07, 79, etc.). On the other hand hirayya istr. as 

tax in money’ by Senart (Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 01-62), ‘payment in money’ 
by Kielhorn (ibid, p. 160) and ‘ tax in cash ’ by Vogel (Antiquities of 
the Ohamba Slate, pp. 107-109), 
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its meaning. Thus it has been suggested 1 that it was a 
tax ‘on the hoard or capital or on the annual income’ ( sic ). 
A more desperate explanation that has been offered 2 is 
that it refers to the right of the State to the gold and 
probably other mines as well. Now this current interpretation 
of hiranya as gold may be shown to be untenable on the 
following grounds:— 

(a) In the Smrti texts above referred to hiranya is 
usually joined with pasu (domestic animals), and it occurs along 
with the crops, trees, roots, fruits, flowers, leaves, grass and so 
forth among the recognised sources of the king’s revenue. It 
therefore evidently belonged to the gioup of taxes relating to 
the simple agricultural and industrial products of the village. 

(b) In the land-grants hiranya is often conjoined 3 with 
bhagabhogakara which, as we shall see later on, has to be 
understood in the sense of the king’s customary grain-share 
called bhaga in the Arthasastra and ball in the Smrtis. In 
other cases 1 it is joined with dhanya or the king’s share of 
the crops. Hiranya, therefore, was a tax of the same nature 
as the king’s grain-share which was paid in kind. 

(c) It is extremely improbable for a State like that 
contemplated in the Smrtis to draw part of its normal revenue 
from gold, whether we understand by it a tax on the accu¬ 
mulated hoard of the metal or a tax on the income estimated 
in gold currency. 

The clue to the proper interpretation of hiranya is fur¬ 
nished by certain conditions of land-revenue prevalent in 
later times. In the mediaeval period of Indian history while 
payments of the land-revenue before the revenue reform of 

1 N. C. B andy op ad hy ay a, Kau(ih/a, Vol. I, pp. 189-140. 

2 Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India p. 802. 

3 Cj. Ep. Ind.. Vol 1, No- 10, Vol. II, No. 28, Vol. III. No. 7. Vol 
IV, No, 29, Vol. VII, No. 22, Vol. XIV, No. 18, etc. 

4 Cj. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. 13, Vol. IV. No. 8. Vol. VI. No. 28. eta. 
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lodar Mall were made in kind, certain classes of crops (called 
by the title of zabti) were always assessed in cash on the 
ground that it was very difficult to divide them into shares . 1 
It may be surmised that the ancient hiranya was a tax 
of this nature. It was, in other words, a tax in cash levied 
upon certain special kinds of crops as distinguished from the 
tax in kind which was charged upon the ordinary crops. 

As regards the contribution of if from scents, herbs, 
jlowers, fruits, wood, roots, leaves and grass, parallels may be 
traced in the later literature as well as the actual practice 
of later times. I’he ,Taina text above quoted mentions under 
the class taxes on things (d)’ovycika>'a') ) the taxes levied 
severally upon grass, straw, chaff, wood and charcoal. To 
judge from later examples, it would seem that such taxes were 
levied not upon all classes of these articles but only upon 
the most valuable of them, In the Hindu State of Kashmir 
walnut-trees, fruit-trees and apricots were liable to taxation 
within comparatively recent times . 2 In some of the Hindu 
States of the Punjab the Government still exercises the 
right of ownership with respect to certain special kinds of 
trees . 3 In many parts of British India the landlords in 
their private estates, and the Government in the Government- 
owned lands still exercise proprietary rights over certain 
valuable kinds of trees and grass. It is usual in such cases 
to charge a special tax ( d&llcdtti ) for lac grown on the Jcwuiin 
and palas trees. In the Kolhan Government Estate in the 
District of Singbhum myrobalans and sabdi grass even 
within the limits of the village jungle are controlled by the 
Forest Department. In tho Orissa Tributary States sdbdi 

1 See Badea-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. J, pp. 273-4. Of. Ain-t- 
Alcbari, Blochmann and Jarett’s tr., Vol. II, p. 65; Forbes, Rds Mala p 
571 

2 See Lawrence, p. 487. 

9 Of. Punjab States Gazetteer, Vols. VITA, p. 20; XVIA, p. 73. 
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PRODUCTS 

grass, skin and other products are annually leased out by 
the State to the contractors. 1 2 

The contribution of f upon meat, honey and clarified 
butter would evidently comprehend all the agricultural 
occupations of a simple village community, while the similar 
contributions upon earthenware, stoneware, wicker-work and 
clothes would comprise the whole stock of its manufacturing 
industry. Evidently the principle of taxation in this case 
Was to leave no branch of the villagers’ income, whether 
agricultural or industrial, free from the revenue assessment. 




TAXES UPON AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


C. Receipts from Embanked Reservoirs ( setu ). 

Under the heading of Boundary Disputes the Smrtis 
mention a rule of law showing how the advantages from 
reservoirs constructed by private parties sometimes went to 
the king. According to Yaj. 3 when a person erects a setu 
in another’s land without informing the owner thereof, the 
latter enjoys the advantage of its erection and in his absence 
the king. This explains the rule of Narada, 4 “ If a man 

1 Other examples may be quoted from recent Settlement Reports. 
In Champaran and the neighbouring districts custom distinguishes two 
kinds of trees, the one belonging entirely to the landlord while in the 
case of the other half of the timber goes to the landlord and half to the 
raiyat. In Chota Nagpur the prevailing custom is that the timber of all 
trees except those planted by the raiyat is at the dispose 1 of the 
landlord. See the Settlement Reports of Champaran (Patna, 1922), p. 38 
and of Kolhan Government Estate (Patna, 1920), p, 39 fif. 

2 Other taxes of the same nature for which no precise parallel 
can be found in the Smrti and Epic lists are mentioned in the Jaina 
text above quoted. Such, c.g., are the taxes on ploughs, the tax on 
the door-frames (umbara), the tax in lieu of the messengers' service 
(jamgha), the tax on plots and the tax on work (karmalara'i. The 
commentator understands the first to be payable in kind and the rest 
in cash. 

3 TI, 161. * XI, 20-21. 
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were to set in use a setu, erected before but thereafter 
deserted, without asking the owner’s permission, he would 
not enjoy its advantage. But in the event of the owner’s 
death and that of the heirs of his family he should first 
obtain the king’s permission and then set the setu in 
operation.” Evidently, then, in the case of embanked 
reservoirs where the ownership was lost (as in the case of 
other property w r hich lapsed to the Crown for failure of heirs) 
the king was regarded as the rightful owner. With this 
provision of the Smrtis we may well contrast the liberal rule 
of the Arthasastra 1 2 entitling the restorer of decayed or 
neglected lakes or reservoirs to remission for four years and 
the full right of sale and mortgage. 


D. Additional Imposts : Perquisites to the Village Headman. 

A passage of Manu, 3 while mentioning a list of the king’s 
receipts, distinguishes between the terms ball , kara, 
sullca , pratibhaga, and danda. Of these the term kara is 
explained by the commentators in different senses, namely, 
(a) the receipts of commodities or the receipts in kind (Medha- 
tithi), 8 (b) the tax in cash payable on land (Sarvajnanarayaua), 
(c) the king’s dues paid at the military stations and so forth 
(Ramachandra), (d) the tax payable by the inhabitants of 
villages and towns every month or according to the rule of 
payment in Bhadra, Pausa and other months (Kulluka) and 
(e) the tax payable by the inhabitants of villages every 
month (Rughavananda). The last two interpretations are 
very much in accordance with Bhattasvamin’s explanation 
of the term in the text of Kautilya above-mentioned. 4 On 

1 III, 9. 

2 VIII, 807. 

;i Contrast the tr. of Dr. Ganganath Jha, Manusmrti, Vol. IV, Part 
II, p. 340, as ‘what is paid in cash.' fn the same context Jha renders 
bc.li loosely as ‘ tributes.’ 

4 See above, p. 3fi. 
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the other hand Medhatithi’s explanation would seem to be 
tautologous in view of the inclusion of pratibhaga in the 
same list, while Kulluka’s explanation is not supported by any 
independent evidence. Kara would thus be a periodical tax 
levied primarily, as it seems, upon agricultural land over and 
above the king’s normal grain-share . 1 As to the term prati¬ 
bhaga it is explained by Medhatithi in the sense of ‘ offerings 
of fruits and the like ’ and by Kulluka as ‘ offerings of 
fruits, flowers, roots, grains and the like.’ With this may 
be compared the king’s daily dues from the villages such 
as food, drink and fuel, which according to another text 
of Manu 2 the village headman (‘ the lord of one village ’) 
should receive as his perquisite. 

As regards the revenue-free lands, Yaj. while laying down 
the procedure for royal grants, has in view 3 the grant of lands 
(bliumi) as well as assignment of revenue ( nibandha ). As 
this rule is laid down for the benefit of the king, the com¬ 
mentator Vijnanesvara understands it to mean that the 
governor of a district ( bhogapati ) has no right to grant 
lands or assign the revenue. 

1 It may be noticed here that a text quoted in the great Jaina 
lexicon (s. v. gdmagdra) mentions that while villages were liable to the 
Kara, the towns were immune from the same. 

2 VII, 118. It may be added that the Aguipurana, CCIII, 2, applies 
the term b hoga to the perquisites of the officers in charge of 1, 10 and 
100 villages as well as the governor of the district. For pratibhoga 
SnrvajQanarayana and Righavananda have the reading pratibhoga , 
Govindarfija has bhutibhoga and Nandana ha- priiibhn ; /a. 'The first of 
these alternative readings with the variant pratibhoga is explained in the 
Kalpadrukosa of Kelava (Baroda, 1928) in the practically identical sense 
of presents of vegetables and so forth (ibid. p. ,102). 

3 I, 318. The commentator AparSrka delines aibaudhas as 
involving the arrangement that so much is to be paid for each field by 
its ownor to such a one in such a village during every month or every 
year. , ) 
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Land Revenue and Miscellaneous Charges in the $ukramti. 


As a fitting sequel to our description of the land-revenue 
system of the Arthas'astra and the Smrtis, vve may mention 
the arrangements devised for the same in the late mediaeval 
work on Polity called the ^ukranlti. 1 It lays down, to begin 
with, the following rates of the king’s grain-share :— 

1. Lands depending upon rivers ( i.e ., river-irrigated 

lands) ... ... ... ... A 

2. Lands depending upon tanks and wells (i.e., 

tank-irrigated lands ... ... a 

3. Lands depending upon rain water (i.e., un¬ 

irrigated lands) ... ... ... 1 

4 Barren land * filled with stones and the like ’ ... I 

The enhanced rates of the above list as compared with 
those of the preceding systems are undoubtedly to he explain¬ 
ed in the light of the later times to w r hich it refers. In the same 
context we are told that the occupation of the cultivator is 
the best where he makes a profit of twice the amount of the 
king’s dues and the like. In other words $ of the net produce 
was held to be the highest legitimate share of the king. Besides 
the above the Sukranlti refers to the usual tax in cash. As 
the king, we are told, receives a tax (rajabhaga) of 100 silver 
kar$as from the cultivators, he should make over of 
his share to them. Unfortunately this somewhat ambiguous 
text fails to mention what unit of land was assessed to the 
tax of 100 silver coins. The Sukraniti, moreover, mentions 
tfie taxes upon cattle and upon the produce of the village 
jungle that are well known to the Smrtis. The schedule of 
rates is as follows :— 

1. Gatherers of dry grass, wood, etc. ... ... .} 0 

2. Increments of goats, sheep, cattle and horses ... |- 

3. Milk of buffaloes, goats, sheep and cows ... 


' IV, 2. 120 if. 
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In connection with the last point it is mentioned that 
the milk required for the house-holders is exempt from 
taxation. 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of land-revenue 
assessment and collection in the Sukaraniti by a few other 
texts in the same connection. The king, it is declared, 1 
should assess the land-revenue ( bhaga) after causing the 
lands to be classified according to their fertility and measured 
according to their extent. Elsewhere 2 we are told that the 
measures of length like the measures of size and capacity 
should be marked with the king’s seal. This evidently 
implies a system of land measurement according to the 
standard measure and of classification of soils forming the basis 
of the revenue assessment. As regards the collection of the land- 
revenue the 8ukranlti 8 seems to introduce the innovation of a 
middleman. The king, we learn in one place, is to issue 
revenue writs marked with his own seal to each cultivator. 
He is to receive the revenue from a selected rich man after 
taking a security from him or by accepting the equivalent 
sum in lump or from month to month or from season to 
season. In this important passage is evidently contained a 
reference to the use of the farming system under a class of 
zemindars. 

The Sukranlti follows the general trend of agricultural 
policy that is laid down in the Hindu technical literature on 
Polity. It advocates, for instance, remissions of the land- 
revenue for improvements and reclamations. No tax {bhaga), 
we are told in one place, 4 should be assessed upon persons 
who improve the lands by the construction of tanks, 
artificial water-courses and the like, as well as those who bring 
fresh land under cultivation, until they have earned twice 
their outlay. 


1 Ibid, 112. 

:: IV, 2. 124-125. 


2 I, 809. 

' Ibid, 121-122. 
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CHAPTER III 




The Sources of Revenune (continued) : Tolls, Transit 
Duties, Customs and ti-ie like 

Tolls and Duties in the Arthasastra. 

We propose to consider in the present chapter the sources 
of revenue consisting of the tolls or rather octroi duties, the 
transit charges, the customs and so forth. In the Arthasastra, 
which as usual contains the fullest account, the group of 
charges under this head falls under two distinct classes : 

(a) the fortified city ( durga ), and 
(0) the country-part ( rdslra ). 

Under the class ‘fortified city,’ the Arthasastra 1 includes 
inter alia the following five items :— 

1. sulka (‘ tolls,’ or rather ‘octroi duties’), 

2. dvaradeya (‘ gate-dues ’), 

3. surd (‘ liquor ’), 

4. pautavam (weights and measures), 

5. panyasamsthd (‘market’). 

As regards the sulka and the dodradeya, Kautilya mentions," 
in the course of his description of the functions of the Super¬ 
intendent of tolls ( sulkddhyahsa ), that tolls (sulka) both for 
import and export are to be levied upon goods produced in 
the country-part and the capital city as well as those brought 
[from outside the kingdom. 11 The rate of the duty upon 

i II, 6. 2 II, 21. 

•' BdliyamiibhayantaraUchdtithyain. taken as above byBhatt., followed 
by Sh. and Gan. and by M. in amended tr.. pp 712-718. 
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imported goods in general is declared to be o of the \alue, 
but a distinct schedule of rates is laid down for specific classes 
of goods as follows:— 

1. Mowers, fruits, vegetables, 

roots, seeds, dried fisli 

and meat ... ••• v 

2. Conchshells, diamonds, 

jewels, pearls, corals, 

necklaces ... ... Rate to be fixed by 

experts according to 
the work involved, the 
amount of merchandise, 
the time required for 
its manufacture, the 
wages paid and the 
disposal of the product." 

3. Linen, silk and specified 

kinds of cloth, metals, 

sandal and similar other 
articles, wines, ivory, 
skins and some other 

specified articles ... iV or A 

4-. Clothes, animals, slaves, 
thread, cotton, scents, 
medicines, wood, grains, 
oils, sugar, salt, liquors 
and other specified 
articles ... ••• to 01> sV 

' V. Smith. Early History (4th ed„ p. 150) understands the Artha- 
snstra to mean that “ imports from abroad paid as a rule seven distinct 
taxes aggregating about 20%but there is no authority for tins statement 
2 The above follows the translation of M. which differs from the 
explanation of Gan. 
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In addition to the above a charge called ‘gate-dues’ is to 
be levied amounting to i of the sulka, but a rebate of the 
same is allowed according to the circumstances of the case 
and the usefulness of the article concerned. 1 

A careful consideration of the above reveals the following 
notable features of the Arthasastra system of tolls. In the 
first place the duties are levied not in kind but in cash, evi¬ 
dently after valuation by appraisers. Special experts were 
engaged for the valuation of the precious substances. In the 
second place duties on a diminishing scale are levied for three 
classes of articles which may be conveniently described as 
consisting of perishable articles, valuable products and 
ordinary commodities. Such elaborate arrangements evident¬ 
ly indicate a somewhat advanced stage of development of the 
branch of revenue concerned. 

While on the subject of the sul/ca mention may be made 
of another kind of income accruing to the king at the 
toll-house under the prevalent arrangements for the 
sale of merchandise in the same place. When the price is 
raised owing to the mutual competition among buyers, says 
Kautilya, the excess along with the sulka should go into 
the king’s treasury. Again, we are told that when the price 
is raised above the proper rate of the merchandise by one 
buyer out of rivalry with another, the king should appropriate 
the excess or else levy a fine amounting to twice the sulka- 
Evidently the prices were fixed by State regulation (an 

1 Here again I follow the translation of Meyer who differs from Gan. 
In the concluding verse of II, 22 Kaut. states that the tolls as well as penal 
fines should be levied upon new and old merchandise according to the 
loctel and popular usage. This seems to suggest that different rates of duties 
were levied for old and new articles of the same kind. Megastheues, as we 
shall see later on, while describing the administration of the imperial city 
of Pataliputra under the Mauryas, mentions that new goods were required 
to be sold apart from the old goods. 
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express rule to this effect is given in the Arthasastra, IV, 2), 
and any enhancement of the prescribed rate was held liable to 
confiscation by the king. 

It is interesting to observe that the rule just mentioned 
relating to the king’s confiscation of the extra price of mer¬ 
chandise is perpetuated in the literature on the Sacred Law 
and Polity. According to a verse of Htirita quoted by the 
commentator on the Nltivakyamrtam 1 when the price of 
merchandise is determined by competition and when it is 
increased beyond the prescribed rate the increase should 
go to the king. According to another verse from Narada 
quoted by the same authority, 2 when the merchandise is 
given away for a small sum by robbers and so forth, it 
should go wholly to the king, but the purchaser should get 
back the purchase-money. The text of the Nltivakyamrtam 
just mentioned combines both the above points. According 
to it the increase in price arising from the competition should 
go to the king and the proper price to the seller, while the 
merchandise of high value that is sold for a small consideration 
should go to the king without prejudice to the purchase-money. 

A word may be added in the present place regarding the 
arrangements for the collection of the sulka in the Artha¬ 
sastra which indicate a remarkably advanced stage of 
administrative organisation. The Arthasastra 0 contemplates 
the collection of tolls upon imports and exports by an officer 
called the Superintendent of tolls at the toll-house. The 
Superintendent, we are told, should erect a toll-house with its 
distinctive flag near the principal gate of the city. When 
the caravans arrive at the place, four or five toll-collectors are 
to put down in writing their names and residence, the amount 
of their merchandise and the station of affixing the official 
stamp. Appropriate penalties ranging from a fine to a short 


1 VIII, 18. 


2 Ibid, 19, 


3 II, 21. 
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imprisonment are laid down for omission of, or forging or 
tampering with, the stamp. For understating the amount and 
value of the merchandise out of apprehension of the charge 
for tolls as well as for fraudulent concealment of the valu¬ 
able merchandise, other appropriate penalties, viz., fines of 
eight times the value of the sullca or confiscation of the 
merchandise, are prescribed. The Arthasastra, moreover, 
provides for the sale of merchandise at the toll-house at the 
prescribed price. After the merchandise has been brought 
down to the foot of the toll-house flag, says Kautilya, the 
pedlars should proclaim their amount and value and ask for 
the bidders. When the proclamation had been made thrice, 
it is to be made over to the bidders, the increase in price due 
to competition being confiscated by the king. Doubtless to 
facilitate the collection of the toll the general rule is laid 
down that no merchandise is to be sold at the place of its 
origin. This is accompanied by a list of penalties for removing 
mining products from mines, flowers and fruits as well as 
roots and vegetables from the gardens and all crops from the 
fields. 

The above arrangements must have tended to secure at 
the cost of an excessive degree of State interference the 
proper collection of the government revenue together with 
the protection of the purchasers according to the current ideas 
of the time. It is, however, important to observe that they at 
the same time must have ensured to the traders the advantage 
which is now sought to be obtained from the system of bonded 
warehouses, viz., that of payment of the duty at the time of 
the sale. The Arthasastra moreover presents in the same 
context the outlines of what may bo called a tariff policy 
which is marked, so far as it goes, by moderation and good 
sense. A large number of articles, for example, is altogether 
exempted from the tolls; these include articles required for 
marriages, or for a bride going to her husband’s place, or f 0i ' 
presentation, or for performance of sacrifice, for worship 0 f 



the gocls, for the ceremony of investiture with the sacred 
thread and so on. On the other hand the exportation of a 
number of prohibited articles is punished with fines and 
confiscation of the merchandise: these include weapons, 
skins, armour, base metals, chariots, jewels, grain and cattle. 
In fine the general rule is laid down that whatever merchan¬ 
dise is a source of affliction to the kingdom and is unproduc¬ 
tive should be destroyed, while seeds which are difficult to 
procure and productive of great benefit should be allowed 
free of toll. 

Let us now turn to another branch of revenue included 
under the present head, viz., the income from liquors (saw). 
In the above-mentioned list of articles subject to the sulka 
it will be noticed that liquors (sura) are included in a class of 
goods paying a duty of A, while intoxicants (madya) are 
included in another class paying a duty of A or -A. The 
term sura, however, occurs as an independent branch of 
revenue under the class ‘ fortified city ’ in the classified list of 
constituents of the Icing’s income. 1 The meaning of this 
revenue term may be discovered from Kautilya’s description 
of the functions of the Superintendent of liquors ( sura - 
dhyalcsa ). a The Superintendent, we are told, should arrange 
for the manufacture of spirituous drinks and leavening stuff 
as well as for their traffic within the fortified city, tho 
country-part and the camp. The sale is to be concentrated 
in one place or carried on simultaneously in many places or 
arranged otherwise according to convenience. A heavy 
penalty of 600 silver coins (punas) is prescribed for those 
who manufacture or buy or sell it elsewhere and the 
carrying of liquor out, of the village or the house is 
forbidden. This drastic regulation is sought to be justified 
on the ground that those engaged in performing their 
work would otherwise be obstructed, and the Aryan standard 
) 

1 Kaufc., II, 6. 

10 


2 Ibid, II, 25. 
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of good conduct would he violated. While the drinking shop is 
required to be made attractive to the customers, rules are laid 
down for limiting the quantity of sale. On the other hand it is 
declared that on occasions of festivals and social gatherings 
(samajas ) a general license should be given to drink wine 
without limit for 4 days, but those who receive the license for 
the sale of liquors have to pay a daily fine terminating with 
the festival. 1 In this connection we are told that a duty 
(Sulka) of five per cent, should he charged upon such liquors 
as are not royal merchandise and a ‘ compensation-fee 5 
(caidharana ) as well as indemnity-fee ( vyaji ) should ho 
charged upon the same after inspection of the daily sale. 

It would seem from the above that the following revenues 
wei*e derived from the sale of liquors :— 


1. Proceeds of sale of liquors manufactured by the State. 

2. Charges imposed upon private manufacturers in the 

city consisting of the following items:— 

(a) Duty ( 8iilha ) of 5 per cent., 

(b) Indemnity-fee, 

(c) ‘Compensation-fee’ apparently assessed upon 
the net profit which is found to be left 
after inspection of the daily sale. 

3. Tolls (Sulla) imposed upon the imported liquors and 

intoxicants. 

It now remains to notice two other classes of revenue be¬ 
longing to the present category, viz., the ‘weights and measures’ 
(pautavam ) and the ‘market’ ( panyasamstha ). As to the first 
item the Arthas'astra introduces us in its chapter on Weights 
and Measures 2 to various balances and measures of capacity. 
Among the former are included the ayamanl by which the 


1 I follow the tr. of M. in preference to the reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of Gan. 

2 Kaut., II, 19 



king’s receipts are weighed, which weighs 100 dharanapcilas 1 
unlike the balance for general use which weighs only 95 
dharanapalas. Among the latter are comprised the ayamana, 
the measure for the king’s receipts, which weighs 200 palas 
of paddy beans, unlike the measure for general use which 
weighs only 187| such units. In the same context we are told 
that except with regard to meat, base metals, salt and jewels 
an excess of 5 per cent, is to be given to the purchaser when 
the articles are weighed in the balances called samavrtta and 
pariniani. We are further told that the compensatiomfee for 
heated articles should be on the following scale :— 


1. Clarified butter 

2. Oil 

3. Liquids 


.5‘2 
G4 


If it be supposed that some of the king’s receipts consisting of 
the aforesaid articles were weighed in the balances above 
mentioned, this will involve some additional kind of income 
for the State treasury. Another kind of income is indicated 
in the same chapter by the rule that traders are to pay a 
punching or stamping fee (prativedhaniham) every four months 
at the rate of one kakani every day to the Superintendent 
of weights and measures. 2 

As to the revenue term ‘market,’ the Arthasastra 
mentions in one place 3 an officer called Superintendent of the 


1 A unit of weight which according to the commentator is greater 
than the usual pala unit of weight by one karsa, i.e., } paid. 

2 I follow Gan.’s reading chaturmdsikam instead of chaturma§ak.im 
of the text of Sb. and M. and chaturmdsikam of Jolly—Schmidt. An 
interesting example of this kind of revenue in later timos is the tax on 
stone weights (i.o., the tax levied on the weights at the time of fixing 
the official stamp), which was abolished by the Emperor Aurangaeb 
in 1623 A.C. (Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 123). 

3 Kauti, IV, 2. 
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mark et ( samsthadlujaksa ) who has to supervise, the sale and 
mortgage of old merchandise at the market, and another office.! 
called the Superintendent of merchandise ( panyadhyaksa ) who 
has to fix the prices of various articles. In this connection 
fines of varying amounts are prescribed for deficiency in 
weights and measures, for various frauds perpetrated on the 
buyers, for conspiracy for the enhancement of prices, for 
transgression of the price fixed by State regulation and so 
forth. Probably all these items went to swell the class of 
revenue collectively called ‘market ’ by Kantilya. 

Of the branches of revenue falling under the present 
head which Kautilya includes in the class ‘ country-part ’ the 
following may be specially mentioned:— 

1. ‘Merchant ’((vanik). 

2. ‘The warden of rivers’ ( nadipula ). 

3. ‘The ferry ’ ((tara). 

4. ‘Boats’ (( navah ). 

5. ‘ Port ’ ( palfanam ). 

6. ‘ Transit duties’ ( varitani ). 

A sufficient light is thrown upon these heads of revenue by 
Kautilya’s description of the functions of the Superintendent 
of boats. 1 The Superintendent, we are told, should supervise 
the track of sea-going ships, the navigation of the mouths of 
rivers, as well as the ferries over the natural and artificial lakes 
and the rivers. In this connection it is mentioned that the 
villages bordering on the sea as well as those situated on 
the banks of rivers and the lakes should pay a fixed tax 
(klipta). Evidently this tax was regarded as a return for 
the services rendered by the Superintendent of boats. We 
-vre next told that the fishermen should pay | of their 
haul as boat-hire, 2 merchants (vanik) should pay a duty 

1 II. 28. 

2 The* alternative reading mukaUdLakam (‘ fidiiug license ’) inSk.’s 
ed. is rightly rejected by Gaij. and M. 
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(sulkabhaga) according to the usages of the ports ( pattana ). 
Those travelling on the king’s ships should pay a fare for 
their journey, those engaged in fisheries ol conchshells and 
pearls should pay the boat-hire or else should travel in their 
own boats. In the same context we are told that boats that 
have suffered from storms and the like should be dealt with 
leniently by the Superintendent, and the spoilt merchandise 
should be exempted from customs duties (sulka) or assessed 
only at half the usual rate, while sea-going ships that come 
within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent should pay a 
duty (Sulka). It would thus seem that there were two classes 
of boats in use, viz., the royal boats which could be used on 
payment of the boat-hire or its equivalent, and the private 
boats which were apparently liable to a duty (sulka). In 
addition to the above a duty (sulka) calculated according to 
the local usages of the ports was levied upon the merchants. 

In the same context we are introduced to a schedule 
of rates for ferry charges as follows : — 


1. Small animals and men carrying 

small loads ... ... 1 ma$a (copper coin) 

2. Loads carried on the head or 

shoulders, cattle and horses ... 2 masas 

3. Camels and buffaloes ... 4> masas 

4. Carts of small, medium and 6, 6, and 7 masas, 

high speed. respectively 

The ferryman (tara), we are further told, should collect the 
customs duties (sulka), escorting fees (ativahika) and the 
transit duties (varttani) at the frontiers. This evidently 
refers to the duties and other charges levied on merchandise 
at the sea or river frontiers. 

Another list of transit duties (varttani) apparently levied 
on merchandise at the land frontier is mentioned by Ivautilya 
in the course of his chapter on the Superintendent of 
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tolls. 1 There we are told that the boundary-officer ( antapcila) 
who, as we learn elsewhere, 2 was in charge of the fortresses 
on the frontier, should levy the transit duties at the following 
rates :— 


J pana (silver coin) 


L One cart 

2. One single-hoofed animal .. 


1 pana 

i P a V a 
i pana 
1 masa 


3. One large animal 

4. One small animal 

5. One shoulder-load 


To complete the list of charges mentioned under the present 
head we may refer to two other passages of the Arthasastra 
mentioning the various items of expenditure incurred by 
the traders. In the first passage 3 the Superintendent of 
merchandise ( panyadhijaksa ) of whom we shall hear more 
presently, is required to estimate the profit left after meeting 
the following charges tolls (sulka), transit duties ( varttani ), 
escorting fees ( utivahilca ), fees paid at the military or police 
stations ( gulmadeya ), ferry duties ( Laradeya ), the cost of provi¬ 
sions and the king’s share. 4 In the second passage 5 spies dis¬ 
guised as merchants are required to ascertain for merchandise 
of foreign origin the expenses on account of tolls, transit duties, 
escorting fees, fees payable at the military stations and at 
ferries, the king’s share, the cost of provisions and the 
rent of the warehouse. A perusal of the above list points 
to two new items of revenue not accounted for so far, viz., 
the fees paid at the military or police stations and the king’s 
share. 

i II, 21. 2 II, l. 

3 Ibid, II- 10 : 6ulkavarttanyativahik<iguhnata r adeyabhaktabhaga - 
vyayahuldhamudnyam pa&yct. 

4 The above follows M.’s reading (and tr.) of bhaga instead of bhatalca 
of Gan. In the very similar list referred t-o above Gan. reads bhaga which 
he, however., explains in * he sense of ‘ share payable to the partners. 

• r > Kauf., II, 35. 
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Summing up the above account we may notice the follow¬ 
ing branches of revenue included in the Arthasastra under 
the present heading :— 

1. The fixed tax charged upon the villages situated on 

the sea-shore and on the banks of lakes and rivers. 

The last-named charge may be probably identified 
with the revenue term ‘ Warden of Rivers ’ ( nadl - 
pain), Arthasastra, II, 0. 

2. Duty ( sidka) levied upon merchants at the ports as 

well as elsewhere. The first probably corresponds 
to the revenue term ‘ port ’ ( pattanam ) and the 
second to the term merchant (vanik) of the Artha¬ 
sastra list. 

3. Sea and river customs ( sulka ) levied by the ferrymen 

and inland customs (sulka) levied by the boundary 
officer at the frontiers. 

4. Eerry charges (tara) according to a specified schedule 

of rates : these correspond to the ‘ ferry ’ (tara) of 
the Arthasastra list. 

5. Transit duties, escorting fees, and fees payable at 

the military or police stations. The first may be 
identified with the revenue-term ‘transit duty’ 
(varttani) of the list in Arthasastra, IT, 0. 

6. Hires for royal boats paid by fishermen and those 

engaged in conchshell and pearl fisheries. With 
these may be identified the revenue term ‘ boats ’ of 
the Arthasastra list. 

7. The king’s share (blidga). 

Before leaving the present subject we may mention the 
revenue-term ‘trade-route’ ( vani/epatha) described as an in¬ 
dependent class of revenue in the Arthasastra list (II, 6). A 
clue to its identification is probably furnished by Kautilya’s 
description of the functions of an officer called the 
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Superintendent of merchandise (panyadhyaksa). 1 The Superin¬ 
tendent, we are told, should inform himself of the value and 
currency of the different kinds of merchandise imported by the 
land-route and the water-route. The Superintendent, more¬ 
over, should take into account, evidently for purpose of 
trading, various specified items concerning the merchandise 
carried by e water ’ and by rivers. In the same context 
Kautilya requires the Superintendent to concentrate the 
traffic in royal merchandise of indigenous origin and distribute 
the traffic in merchandise of foreign origin. In the alterna¬ 
tive the royal merchandise may be sold at a fixed price at 
many places, in which case the vendors have to pay the follow¬ 
ing charges :— 

1. Compensation-fee ( vaidharana ) which should be pro¬ 

portionate to the loss suffered by the king’s treasury, 

2. Compensation-fee ( vyajl ) to the extent of i' 0 on 

those sold by weight and Vi on those sold by 
counting. 

With regard to the king’s own territory Kautilya mentions 
in the same connection the procedure for the daily sale of the 
merchandise by salesmen under the direction of the panyadhya- 
ksa. As regards the foreign countries the Superintendent 
is required to ascertain whether any profit is left after meeting 
the expenses on account of the merchandise and to arrange the 
sale accordingly. 

The above seems to point to a systematic arrangement for 
State trading of which the profits undoubtedly went to the 
king’s treasury. A few examples of royal merchandise form¬ 
ing the subject of such trading may be here mentioned. In 
ihe chapter relating to mines and mining works 2 the Superin¬ 
tendent of mines is required to arrange for manufacture of the 
ores in the State workshops and for sale of the manufactured 


1 II, 1(5. 


2 II, 12. 
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product. In another chapter 1 the Superintendent of raw 
materials is required to carry on manufactures of the 
various products such as are needed for defence of the capital 
and for means of livelihood. In yet another place ■ the Super¬ 
intendent of gold is required to construct a workshop ( aksasala ) 
for gold and silver manufactures. 

Tolls and charges upon merchants in the Smetis. 

Let us now turn from the Arthasastra to the literature of 
the Sacred Law (Smrti). Here we find that the items of 
revenue belonging to the class of tolls and the like are of the 
following kinds :— 

1. Tolls (Sullca), 

2. Tax on merchants ( kara ), 

3. Punching or stamping fees upon weights and 

measures, 

4. Perry-charges and boat-hire. 

As regards the tolls or customs duties references in the 
Smrtis and the Pur anas unlike the Arthasastra enable us to 
trace a gradual evolution from crude to more advanced 
methods of assessment. In its primitive form it occurs in 
Qaut. 8 where we are told that the king should take a duty of 
a*(3 of the merchandise along with one article every month 
at less than the market rate. A similar rule, if we are to trust a 
quotation of the commentator on Gaut. 4 occurs in Brliaspati. 
Here it is evident that the duty which is assessed at a uniform 
rate is levied in kind, while the king’s exaction of one article 
every month is undoubtedly a reminiscence of the ancient 
custom of direct contribution from the merchants." A sorae- 


1 II, 17. 2 II, 13. 3 x - 26 ; ibid > 35. 

4 See Maslcarin’s comm on Gaufc., X, 34. 

3 A historical parallel may be found in the early English custom of 
the ‘prise’ upon merchants which preceded the system of the customs 
duties. 0/, N. g p Gras. The Early English Customs System pp. 15-21. 
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what more advanced stage is marked by the rule of Baudh., 1 
according to whom the king should take for goods imported 
by sea a duty of ten panas in the hundred together with a 
choice article, and for other commodities duties varying accord¬ 
ing to their intrinsic value, but not the choice article. 2 With 
this may be compared the rule of Visnu 3 according to whom 
the king’s portion of sullca should be— 

i ! o of the merchandise of his own country. 

io of the merchandise of foreign countries. 


In the latter case we have not a single uniform rate but 
two distinct rates of duties, one (properly called tolls) being 
levied upon internal goods, and the other (strictly called cus¬ 
toms duties) being assessed upon foreign goods. In the 

former case we have one rate for goods imported by sea 

together with ad valorem rates for other goods. What is 

more, Baudh. evidently understands this duty, as is indicated 
by his expression ‘ ten panas in the hundred,’ to be assessed in 
cash evidently after appraisement by experts. 

The metrical Smrtis, while reverting to the uniform rate 
of Gaut., imply assessment of the duty upon the money value 
of the commodity concerned. Thus according to Manu i the 
king should take— 

.Jv of that which persons having experience of 

toll-houses and skilled in estimating the value of all 
kinds of merchandise may fix as the value for each 
commodity. 

> I, 10. 18. 14-15. 

2 Anupahatya in the original explained as above by the commentator 
Govindasvamin (Mysore ed., p. 124), Biihler translates it (S. B. E., 
XIV, p. 200) as ‘without oppressing the tradere.' 

2 III, 29-30, * VIII, 398. 
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Very similar is the rule of Yaj. 1 according to whom the king 
may take a duty of— 

-fa of the value estimated by the (royal officers). 

A variant of the above rule, reminding one of Visnu’s differential 
rates for internal and foreign goods, occurs in the rajadharma 
section of the Agnipuraiia 2 according to which the king 
may take— 

2 *o of internal merchandise and for foreign merchan¬ 
dise as much as would leave the trader a profit of so. 

The precise nature of the above-mentioned duty, in the 
absence of clear explanations about its meaning, has been the 
occasion for some controversy in later times: 


1. Vijnanesvara, commenting upon the text of Yaj. 

quoted above, takes it to mean that the king should 
take 2 o of the price as fixed by himself. This 
interpretation, however, is disproved by the fact 
that the State regulation of prices is mentioned 
by our authorities in a separate context, while 
Narada 8 like the Arthasastra expressly contem¬ 
plates the merchants as paying the duty (sulka) at 
the toll-house, 

2, In connection with the above-mentioned text of Manu 

while some commentators 1 take it to refer to so of 
the amount of the merchandise, others 8 refer it to 
s'o of the profit derived from the same. Mitramisra 
in his well-known Digest called the Rajanltiprakasa 0 
follows the latter interpretation, and adds that 
although the text of Manu refers to s'o of the value 
of the commodity, it should he interpreted to refer 

1 II, 260. 2 CCXX1II, 23-24. 8 IV, 12. 

1 Vie., Medhafcithi and Sarvajfianaraynna. 

’ Vie., Goviudaraja, KullQka and Kaghavauauda. 

(i Ibid, p. 164. 
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to do of the excess on the principal; for if the king 
were to take dc of the principal, the merchant 
would be ruined. It is evident that in the former 
sense alone the tax would amount to a duty 
properly so called, while in the latter sense it 
would he a tax upon profits. The correctness of 
the former interpretation is vouched for by a 
reference to the parallel system of the Arthasastra 
and by the independent mention of a tax on 
merchants’ profits ( kara ) in the Smrtis. 

The rules of the Smrtis regarding the administration of 
the snlka and the policy of its collection correspond as far as 
they go to the system of the Arthasastra. Thus Manu 1 and 
Yaj. 2 prescribe a fine of eight times the amount of the duty 
upon persons evading the sulka, or understating the value of 
their merchandise. In thorough accord with the Arthasastra 
again the Smrtis 0 forbid, on pain of confiscation of the whole 
merchandise, the exportation of what is proclaimed as suited 
for the king’s use and of what is forbidden to be taken out of 
the country. 4 5 

Let us now turn to another class of taxes levied upon 
the merchants. While the Arthasastra understands kara in the 
technical sense to mean a kind of * benevolence ’ levied upon 
traders of various classes, the Smrtis take it to be a normal 
tax upon merchants. According to Manu D the king should 


\ 


1 Manu, VIII, 400. 

2 II, 202. 3 Manu, VIII, 399 ; c/. Yaj., II, 262. 

4 As examples of goods proclaimed for the king’s use, Medhatithi 

mentions elephants in the Eastern countries, saffron, silks and woollens in 
Kashmir, horses among the Western countries and precious stones, pearls, 
etc., among the Southern countries. Medhatithi further illustrates the 
class of goods whose export is forbidden by the king by the example of 
crops during famine. This evidently points to a policy of prohibition of 
export of food-grains as a measure of famine-relief. 

5 VII, 127, 





levy taxes ( kara ) upon merchants after carefully examining 
the affairs relating to purchase and sale, the distance travelled, 
the provisions consumed and the charges for protection. 1 This 
rule occurs practically in the same form in a discourse upon 
Polity in the Mahabharata, 2 both authorities probably deriving 
it from the same source. It is evident that the particular 
tax here mentioned is an impost upon the net profits of the 
merchants. 3 

Turning to the next branch of revenue under the present 
head, we may mention that the Srnrtis apparently contemplate, 
like the Arthas'astra, a tax to be derived from weights and 
measures. This is apparently referred to in a corrupt text 
°f Vas. 4 5 6 which has not been properly explained. More ex¬ 
plicit is the rule of Manu 0 according to whom all weights 
and measures must be well examined (i.e., according to the 
commentator, must be stamped with the royal mark), and 
they should be re-examined once in every six months. Com¬ 
parison with the parallel rule of the Arthas'astra suggests that 
this examination was made an occasion for collection of a 
small punching-fee. 

The next group of charges in the Srnrtis to which 
ATe have to turn our attention has its precise parallel 
m the system of the Arthasastra. Thus Manu 0 mentions 


1 Yogahsema, explained by Medhatithi as charges for protection 
against robbers during journeys through forests, is taken by Kulltlkatn 
include the net profits as well. In either case the nature of the tax, as 
^plained below, remains the same. 

2 XII, 87. 13a-146. 

3 With the above may bo mentioned ‘ the trifling annual tax * 
(frara) which Manu, VII. 137 requires the king to levy upon the ordinary 
inhabitants of his kingdom who live by traffic. 

4 XIX, 14-15. 

5 VIII. 403. 

6 VIII, 404-406. 
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ferry charges ( tarya or tariha ) according to the 
scale:— 

following 

1. 

2. 

An (empty) cart 

A man’s load 

. 1 paiia 

i 

• 2 35 

3. 

An animal and a woman 

. i 35 

4. 

A man without load... 

1 

• 8 33 

5. 

Empty vessels and men without luggage 

. A trifle. 


For long distances along the banks of rivers the fare (tara) 
should be proportioned to the distance and duration of 
the journey, while no settled charge is prescribed for the 
journey on sea. The above text, it is true, does not expressly 
mention whether the State boats or the private boats are here 
in question, but the context in which it occurs and the ana¬ 
logy of the Arthasastra rule permit us to refer it with con¬ 
fidence to the former. 1 2 

To complete this part of our survey we may mention the 
description of the tolls and duties ( sulha ) in the late mediaeval 
work on Polity called the Sukraniti.- There sulha is first de¬ 
fined as the king’s share which is realised from the vendor as 
well as the purchaser. We are then told that it should be 
imposed by the king upon all objects only once, but should 
on no account be levied more than once. This was evidently 
made to guard against the danger of multiplication of Sulha 
upon the same objects. The king, &ukra goes on, is to 
levy a sulha of h or Jo or Vg from the vendor or the pur¬ 
chaser so as not to offend against the selling price ( mulyavi- 
rodhaham). What this means is explained in the following 

1 In connection with the ferry charges of the Smrtis we may mention 
that Y&j. (II, 203) prescribes a fine for the ferryman ( tariha ) who collects 
the inland ( sthutaja) sulha. This suggests two different agencies for the 
collection of the tolls and the ferry charges. 

2 IV, 2. 108-111. 
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passage where it is declared that the sulka should not he col¬ 
lected from the vendor when the selling price is less than the 
cost or equal to it, but may he certainly collected from the 
purchaser when there is a profit. It will be noticed that of 
the three distinct grades mentioned by Sukra only the rate 
of is known to the Smrtis. Elsewhere 1 the Sukranlti 
refers, although with disparagement, to the system of State 
trading which we have already met with in the Arthasastra. 
Of its three grades of kings, namely, the good, the intermedi¬ 
ate and the had, it declares the intei’mediate king to he one 
who lives hy the occupation of a Vaisya (that is, hy trade, agri¬ 
culture and so forth). 2 3 4 5 

Let us try to discover how far the references in the 
general literature to the system of tolls and the like help to 
corroborate or supplement the account given above. Panini :J 
lays down the rule for the formation of words relating to 
transactions in which and the persons to whom the sulka is 
paid. But it is not without significance that the standard 
commentaries as well as sub-commentaries 1 understand the 
6ulka in this case in the general sense of the king J s dues for 
protection. Panini also refers to sources of revenue (dyasthdna) 
which the commentator illustrates hy the example of the 
toll-hcuse and the like.'’ The Old commentary in the Yinaya 


1 IV, 2. 18-19. 

2 For another reference to State trading, see Maha., II, 5. 115. 

3 V, 1.47. 

4 Cf. the definition in the Ka6ikfi on the, above ralcmnirvcb) rdja- 
bhdgah 6ulhah which the IVdamanorama further explains as rahsd tadarthc 
nirveio bhrtih raksdnirvetalj, and the Padamaujarl as nirveso bhrtih rahsd 
nimittako nirveso rahsddinirvcSah . 

5 See Pan., IV. 3. 75 and the Kusika on the same. Another rule of 
Panini (IV, 50) refers to avahraya which the Siddhantakaumudi explain* 
in the genera] sense of royal duos (rdjagrdhyam dravyam ), but which the 
Padamanjarf explains as Customs duties. The Kusika adds that the 
avahraya is levied not only justly, but also unrighteously by oppressing 
the subjects. 
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Pitaka specifically mentions 1 that the kings used to fix the 
customs frontier (sunkacjhata) in hills, bathing-places in 
rivers and gates of villages for the collection of tolls (suhka). 
The Divyavadana, a collection of Buddhist stories dating from 
before the third century of the Christian era, l’epeatedly 
refers to the tolls and other duties paid by the merchants. 
Thus in one story 2 a house-holder invites by ringing of 
bell all persons wishing to accompany his son on a sea-voyage 
without payment of the customs duties ( sulka) and the freight 
for merchandise (tarapanya) to bring over goods suited for 
carriage across the high seas. In another story 8 a merchant 
similarly invites all persons who wish to accompany him 
on a sea-voyage without payment of customs duties (sulka), 
fees payable at military or police stations (gulma) and freight 
for merchandise. In a third story 4 the alarm with regard 
to the payment of charges at the military or police stations 
and the freight for merchandise is put on the same level with 
the alarm from fire, flood, wild animals, thieves and the 
like. It will be observed that we have here a list of the same 
charges payable by the merchants (tolls, ferry charges and the 
like), that occur in the Arthasastra, On the other hand the 
well-known prose romance called the Dasakumaracharitam 5 
refers through the mouth of the rake Yiharabhadra to the 
practice of dishonest officials who evaded the toll (sulka) by 
passing oil their own goods as the royal merchandise. 

We may properly mention, in the present place, a few 
references in the Arthasastra of Kautilya illustrating some 
prevalent forms of oppression upon merchants. Thus in one 
place the king is asked to protect trade-routes which are 
suffering through the oppressions of royal favourites, royal 
officers, boundary-officers and so forth. Such oppressions evi¬ 
dently partook of the nature of illegal exactions from the 


i III, 52. 

1 Ibid, p- 02. 


2 Ibid, p. 4. 3 Ibid, p. 501. 

r ' Uchchhasa VIII. (Bombay ed„ 1919, p. 132). 
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merchants. This is pointedly illustrated in another place 1 where 
Kautilya describes a group of oppressions ( pldancis) compris¬ 
ing inter alia the evils of recreation on the part of the people, 
the king, the queen, and the royal prince. In the course of 
his description Kautilya mentions that the king s recreation is 
a source of oppression in as much as it leads the king 01 
his favourites to make requisitions for benevolences, extra work 
in the warehouse and so forth. It is on identical grounds 
that another teacher whom Kautilya quotes declares the re¬ 
creations of the royal prince to be a source of oppression. In 
the same context Kautilya quotes another view to the effect 
that the boundary officer oppresses the trade-routes under 
pretext of robbery by thieves and through the exaction of 
heavy dues from the merchants. AY hile on this point we may 
mention that a Jataka story 2 states how a royal prince with 
the advice of a wise man sought to ingratiate himself with 
the king and the subjects by fixing the tolls upon merchants. 
This seems to hint at another source of oppression ol the 
merchants following from want of fixity of the toll. 

While the collection of tolls on merchants bv official 
agency and the State regulation of princes were the general 
rule, exceptions sometimes occurred. Medhatithi, comment¬ 
ing upon Manu’s rule 8 regarding the binding character of 
the laws of guilds, gives the following illustration. A number 
of leading merchants makes a verbal agreement with the king 
to pay his dues with the words, ‘ We live by this trade ; let 
this be your due, whether our profits are greater or less.’ On 
the king’s agreeing to those terms they make arrangements 
among themselves which are conducive to their own interests 
and detrimental to the interests of the State. In such a case 
if any one transgresses the arrangement he should be punished 
for breach of the laws of the guilds. 

i Ibid, VIII- l. 2 Vol. IV, p. 132. 3 VIII* 41. 

12 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Sources of Revenue (continued) : Income from the 
s Tvrft Estab ishments \nd Miscellaneous Receipis 

FROM HE Cl-T 

Ifp ms of reve ue in the Arthasdstra . 

I 

Under the class ‘ fortified city ’ the Arthasastra mentions 
besides the items stated in the foregoing chapter and those to 
be presently described the following branches of revenue :— 

(1) threads ( Sutra ), 

(2) oils ( taila), 

(3) clarified butter, 

(4) sugar ( ksara ), and 

(5) goldsmiths (sauvarnika). 

The nature of these receipts will best appear from Kautilya’s 
description of the functions of officers severally called the 
Superintendent of spinning, the Superintendent of gold and 
the State goldsmith. The Superintendent of spinning ( sutra - 
dhyaksa ) 5 is expected to arrange for traffic in armour, clothes 
and ropes made of threads. Rules are laid down for his 
employment of women of various classes for spinning threads, 
and of unskilled craftsmen (kdrus) for weaving various kinds 
of cloth. In this connection provision is made for women who 
do not wish to attend the spinning factory ( sutm&ald) to covertly 
exchange their products for their salaries. It is evident that 


1 Kaut., II, 23. 
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we are here concerned with a State spinning and weaving 
establishment, of which the profits would apparently corres¬ 
pond to Kautilya’s revenue term sutra. The Superintendent 
of gold (suvarnadhyaksa) is required 1 to set up a skilled and 
trusted goldsmith ( sctuvarnika) of good family in the midst 
of the market street. This person is required to carry out 
gold and silver manufactures for the citizens and country 
people. In this connection penalties varying from a small 
fine to mutilation of the fingers are laid down for persons 
authorising or carrying out manufactures of such articles 
without the goldsmith’s permission, or in a place other than 
the market street. It would, therefore, appear that the State 
goldsmith had the monopoly of manufacture of gold and 
silver articles in the city as well as country-part. The osten¬ 
sible excuse for this profitable undertaking was the notorious 
tendency of artisans to rob and cheat their customers. 

II 

. Let us now turn from the State establishments properly 
so called to the State concerns which, although likewise pro¬ 
ductive of revenue, were calculated to contribute to the public 
utility. Among the various constituents of the State income 
which the Arthas'astra groups together under the head ‘ forti¬ 
fied city ’ there occur two items called ‘gambling’ ( dyuta ) and 
the ‘ Superintendent of the Mint’ ( laksanddhyakgu ). As to the 
first item some light is thrown by ICautilya in course of his 
description of the head of law called * gambling and betting 52 
in his section on civil and criminal law. There we are 
introduced to an oflicer called the Superintendent of gambling 
who is required to concentrate the play in one place and 
punish with a small fine those playing elsewhere. What 
concerns us at present is to note that the Superintendent is 

1 Ibid, II, 1314. 2 HI, 20. 
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required to take 5 per cent, of the winner’s stakes, together 
with the hire ( amkraya ) for supplying dice and other acces¬ 
sories, as well as the fee {kraya) for supplying water and the 
site for play. The same rules, we are told later on, are to 
apply to betting (samahvaya) with certain exceptions. To the 
collective body of receipts thus accounted for must apply the 
revenue term ‘ gambling ’ above mentioned. 

As regards the technical term £ Superintendent of the 
Mint,’ Kautilya conveys some information in his chapter 
relating to mines and the manufacturing operations connected 
therewith. 1 There we are told that the Superintendent of the 
Mint should manufacture according to stated processes silver 
coins {parkas) and copper coins (masas) of 4 denominations 
each. We are next introduced to an officer called rupadar- 
8aka (‘ Examiner of coins,’ ‘ Mimzenpriifer ’) who is obviously 
a subordinate of the Mint Superintendent. His function is 
to regulate the circulation of coins required for general 
currency as well as those suitable for admission into the 
king’s treasury. This passage has been taken to mean 2 that 
of the two types of coins mentioned immediately above, the 
silver coins were contemplated as payable into the king’s 
treasury, while the copper coins were used for general traffic. 
In that case the former alone would be legal tender for pay¬ 
ment into the State treasury, while the latter would serve as 
the currency for general circulation. 3 Whatever that may be, 
the Arthasastra introduces us in the following lines to a set of 
charges and fines as follows:— 

(1) rupika , ‘ Sondersteuer,’ of 8 per cent.; 

(2) vyan, * Vergu.tungsgebii.hr,’ of 5 per cent.; 

1 II, 12. 

2 By Bhatt.; of. Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, p. 53. 

In Kaut., II, 5 mention ia made of coins (hiranya) being tested by 
the Examiner of coins, and received thereafter into the king’s treasury by 
the samahartd. 
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(3) parllcsika, ‘ testing-charge,’ ‘ Priifungssportel,’ of 
J per cent.; 

(4-) fine of 25 punas for persons other than the manufac¬ 
turer, the purchaser and the seller. 1 

In connection with these charges it may be noticed that else¬ 
where 2 3 * we are told that when the vyafi is paid there should 
be a free circulation of currency, while the Examiner of coins 
should be fined 12 panas if he were to levy an additional 
charge of one masa for every pana. In the light of this notice 
and in view of analogous cases 8 it seems proper to suppose 
that wc are here concerned with private manufacture of coins 
under State license. In that case the king should be entitled 
to levy charges sufficient to compensate him for the infringe¬ 
ment of the State monopoly of coinage. Such charges, as we 
learn from the above, consisted of three distinct items aggre¬ 
gating to 13-J- per cen t. Additional charges amounting to 
16 per cent, (one masa in each pana ) were apparently known, 
although discountenanced by the Arthasastra. As a corollary 
from the above, fines were apparently levied when the coins 
fell below the standard weight, the highest penalty being 
reserved for those who manufactured the lighter coins or used 
them in the course of traffic. 


Ill 

Turning to the last class of royal receipts under tho present 
head, we may notice that the remaining items which are 
included under the head ‘ fortified city ’ consist of the 
following charges :— 

(1) fines, ‘ Geldstrafen ’ ( danda ), 

(2) Superintendent of the city ( nagarika ), 

1 These last, according to the commentator, should be punished 

with a much higher fine, via., LOGO panas . 2 Kaut., IV. 1 . 

3 Cf. the items of revenue derived from salt- liquors and the royal 

Merchandise (Kaut., II, 12* 15 and 16). 
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(3) Superintendent of seals and passports ( mudradhyalcsa ), 

(4) slaughter-house (suna), 

(5) prostitutes, 

(6) building sites ( vastuka ), 

(7) guild of artisans and craftsmen (karusilpigana), 

(8) Superintendent of divine establishments ( devatd- 

dhyaksa), 

(9) receipts from the bahirikas. 

As regards the first item a very large proportion of the 
penalties imposed by the courts of justice, as we learn from 
Kautilya’s section on civil and criminal law, consisted of 
fines. The courts of justice, moreover, held their sittings 
in the cities. Kautilya, e.g., mentions 1 boards of three judges 
(dharmasthas) sitting for the decision of cases at the frontiers 
of the kingdom, and at the head-quarters of ten, four hundred 
and eight hundred, villages, while elsewhere 2 other boards of 
judges called ( pvadcstrs ) are mentioned without specification 
of their place of sitting. What is of more importance, 
Kautilya indicates 2 a number of subsidiary charges which 
were levied over and above the usual fines. Lhese 
consisted of (a) rupa, ‘ Formstrafe,’ amounting to 8 per cent., 
which was apparently lbvied for fines below 100 pattcis and 
(|>) vyajl, ‘ Vergutungsgebiihr,’ amounting to 5 per cent., 
which was levied when the fine exceeded 100 panas. W’th 
regard to these charges we are told that they are unrighteous 
in as much as they owed their origin to the fault of the king 
or of his subjects, while the fine properly so called is just. 1 
The above evidently means that the two additional charges 
did not form a part of the traditional system, but were in¬ 
troduced partly for repression of crime, and partly out of the 

l hi, 1. 2 Ibid, IV. 1. 3 III, 17. 

4 Read ‘ dhannya tu pruhrtih ’ with Gap. and M. instead of dhar- 
mySnupTaktUb of Sh. and Jolly-Schmidt. 
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king’s greed, and as such they were disapproved by the 
authors of the technical literature on Polity. It may be 
mentioned that there is not a trace of these charges in the 
Smrtis. 1 

Turning to the next branch of revenue in the present 
context, we may mention that the A ithasastra in its chapter 
on the City Superintendent 2 does not directly indicate any 
form of State receipts derived by this functionary from the 
inhabitants of the city. The above chapter, however, men¬ 
tions a class of officers called <jop<ts and sthdnikas belonging 
to the staff of the City Superintendent. The function of the 
Qopa (‘ Distriktaufseher ’) who has to look after 10, 20, or 
40 families virtually amounts to the preparation of a census 
of inhabitants within his charge, under the heads of sex, caste, 
clan-name, personal name, occupation, as well as a statement 
of their income and expenditure. The sthdnika (‘ Kreisaufse- 
her ’) is required similarly to take cognizance of his wider 
jurisdiction extending over of the city. Above the gopas 
and the sthdnikas stands the nagarika (‘ the City Superinten¬ 
dent ’), who is required to inspect the city in the same way 
as the samaharta inspects the kingdom. Probably he was 
expected to prepare a written record of the contributions pay¬ 
able by the inhabitants of the city under various heads. It is 
evident that the returns of the gopas and the sthdnikas 


1 While oil this subject- we may mention that the Artha4astra is 
already familiar with the famous classification of judicial fines into the 
three grades of first, middle and highest amercement known to the 
Smrtis (c/. ibid, III, 17). Only while the latter mentions the grades as 
Consisting of 250 (or 270), 500 (or 540), and 1,000 (or 1,080) panas , the 
former makes them consist of fines ranging from 48 to 96, 200 to 500 
and 500 to 1,000 panas respectively. We must, however, remember that 
the pana of the Art-hasastra is a silver coin, while that of the Smrtis 
(Manu. VIII, 136, etc.) is a copper coin. 

2 Kaut., II, 36. 
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would furnish a very complete basis for the assessment of the 
Government revenue. A direct reference is made to a tax of 
this kind in a statement of Megasthenes relating to the 
administration of the imperial city of Pataliputra under the 
Mauryas. 1 This has sometimes 2 been explained to be a kind of 
poll-tax, hut it might as well stand for some form of taxation 

levied upon the incomes of the citizens. 

With regard to the next revenue-term in the above- 
mentioned list, it may be remarked that the Arthasastra 
refers in one place 3 to the functions of an officer called 
the Superintendent of Passports, ‘ Passaufseher ’ ( mudra - 
dhyaksa). He is required to issue passports, each for 
one copper coin (masa), and no one is peimitte 

to enter or leave the kingdom without them. Appropriate 
fines are laid down in this connection for breach ot the 

above regulations. Unfortunately, while the revenue-term 
‘Superintendent of Passports’ is classed under the head 
( f or tif\ed city,’ the jurisdiction of the officer thus called, as 
above described, extended beyond doubt over the country-part. 

With regard to the next revenue-term * Slaughter-house,’ 
we may mention that the Arthasastra in its chapter ' on the 
Superintendent of Slaughter-house ( sunadhyaJcsa) requires 
this officer to receive * of all animals that cause injury and 
are not protected/’* or more 0 of fishes and birds, and the 
duty {Ma) or something more upon deer and other 
creatures. We are not told whether these charges refer to 
the amount or value of the creatures concerned, but the latter 


1 Bee below, Part III, Ch. I. 

2 Cf. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 16-% 


3 II, 34. 

a Aparigrhltam in the original, expld. as above by Gan. On the 
other hand M. tr. as 1 die niclit dariiber ortappt worden sind. 

a Wdhikam tr. as above by Sli. and Gan. It is tr. as Totunga 
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seems to be meant here. Various regulations are laid down 
in this connection, of which the breach is visited with 
fines. 


Of the next revenue-term ‘ prostitutes little need he 
said. In the chapter relating to the Superintendent of 
courtesans ( ganikadhyaksa) l the Arthasastra mentions that 
prostitutes (rupajlva) are to pay every month twice their 
fees to the king’s treasury. 2 3 It will be noticed later on that 
the prostitutes as well as the singers and dancers are required 
to contribute half their wages ( cetana) during the king’s 
emergencies. This apparently refers to the class of prosti¬ 
tutes in the royal service. In the above-mentioned chapter 
dealing with the Superintendent of courtesans Kautilya 
begins by requiring this officer to select out ot the families of 
courtesans or other families a State courtesau togethei with 
her substitute. Moreover the courtesans as such were in some 
ways a source of profit to the State. Thus the property of a 
courtesan, in the absence of her daughter, sister or other 
substitute, devolved upon the king. Again the ransom of the 
courtesau who belonged no doubt to the servile class was 
fixed at the very high figure of 21,000 ( punas), while that of 
her son was fixed at 12,000. For the guidance of this class 
of people various rules were laid down whose violation invol¬ 
ved, as usual, fines and other penalties. 

Regarding the next term vastukam (‘building sites,’ 
‘ Raugrund ’) wo have very little information from the 
Arthasastra. We would, however, suggest it to mean 
ground-rent for buildings, shops and the like, that are 


1 II, 27. 

8 Bhogadvayajunani , tr. as above by M. Ou the other hand Gun. 
explains it as * two days ’ earnings. 

3 For a modern example of the tax on prostitutes, see Lawrence, 
The Valley of Kashmiri p. 417. 
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situated in the city. 1 As we shall presently see, the Sukra- 
niti mentions a tax ( sulha ) upon building sites as well as the 
sites of shops. 

When we pass on to the next item of revenue called the 
guild of artisans and craftsmen, we are faced with some 
difficulty. The Arthas'astra is familiar with craftsmen of 
various kinds who are employed in the royal service. Thus 
in the chapter 2 describing what may be called the expenses of 
the king’s establishment, the rates of pay are laid down for 
this class of people as follows :— 


Carpenters ... ... 2,000 panas 

Skilled persons ... ... 500 „ 

Skilled and unskilled craftsmen ... 200 „ 

More specifically, the Arthas'astra 3 contemplates the em¬ 
ployment of craftsmen on stated rates of pay under the officers 
severally called the Superintendent of spinning, the Superin¬ 
tendent of agriculture and the Superintendent of the armoury. 
The only notable instance in which the Arthasastra refers to 
the contributions from the artisans occurs in the chapter 
relating to the Superintendent of the slaughter-house.* 
There we are told that this officer has, among other things, to 
look after work performed in lieu of taxes, 5 which comprises 
the preparation of rice, flour, oil, sugar and the like. This 
branch of State receipts, however, is aptly enough mentioned 


1 Gan.’s expln. of vastukam as ‘ carpenters and the liko employed in 
the construction of buildings’ must bo rejected, as the guild of artisans and 
craftsmen is separately mentioned as a branch of revenue under the same 
class 4 fortified city.’ 

2 Kaut., V, 3. 

a ibid, II, 18, 23 and 24. 

4 Ibid, II, 15. 

•> The technical term for this charge is mnhanika (v.r. s amhanikd 
and 8 athhaiikd). 




by Kautilya along with the head of revenue called country- 
part ( rastra ). Indirect reference to the contribution from 
artisans occurs in the chapter relating to the collection of 
revenue during emergencies. 1 There we are told that taxes 
{hams) of 20 per cent, and 10 per cent, are to be paid by the 
Principal and the inferior craftsmen ( Icarus ) respectively. 
Perhaps this presupposes a small contribution in cash payable 
by the craftsmen during normal times. 

Let us turn to the item of revenue called the Superin¬ 
tendent of religious foundations {devatadhyahsa). In the 
chapter relating to the foundation of the fortified city, 3 direc¬ 
tions are given for the construction of temples belonging to 
the presiding deities of the city and of the royal family, as well 
as various other divinities. But we are left completely in the 
dark as regards any portion of the royal revenue derivable 
irom this source. The Arthasastra, however, as we shall see 
iater on, contemplates the Superintendent of religious founda¬ 
tions as deriving revenue during the king’s emergencies from 
a variety of sources comprising appropriation of the wealth of 
temples and the exploitation of popular superstitions. 

With regard to the last revenue-term under the present 
head, we are told in one place 3 that the bahirikas who cause 
harm both to the city and the country-part should either be 
banished to the frontiers, or else burdened with taxes. Of the 
class of persons indicated by this title no explanation is forth¬ 
coming in the Arthasastra, but it has been suggested 4 to refer 
to rogues, cheats, actors, dancers and the like. 


1 Kaut., V, 2. 

2 Ibid, II, 4. 

3 Kaut., II, 4 


J.O.J ~. 

4 See Gan/s comm, on the concluding stanza in J£aut., II, 4 . 
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Items of revenue in the Smrtis. 

When we turn to the works of the Smrti literature, we 
find that they deal, as usual, only with some of the items of 
revenue mentioned in the Arthasastra. The branches of 
revenue in these works, that properly fall within the limits 
of the present chapter, consist of the following : — 

(1) State receipts from gambling and betting, 

(2) fines, 

(3) contributions from the artisans. 

As regards the first item the Smrtis like the Arthasastra 
seem to maintain a two-fold attitude towards gambling, for 
while some of them place it under a ban on moral grounds, 
others sanction it in the interest of the king’s treasury. Thus 
Baudh. 1 includes gambling in a list of impure acts. On the 
other hand Apast. 2 contemplates the king as providing a dicing 
table in the midst of the Assembly-hall, “ where Aryans pure 
and truthful are to play.” The players, according to the 
commentator Haradatta, are to pay the stipulated sum to the 
gambling house-keeper, who is to convey the same regularly 
to the king. Coming to the metrical Smrtis, we find that Manu 3 
requires the king in one place to punish gamblers and sundry 
other persons on the ground that they afflict the good subjects. 
Elsewhere 4 Manu includes the gamblers in a class of thorns 

1 II, 1 . 47. 2 II, 10, 25, 12-18. 

3 Manu, IX, 224-228 ; c/. Mahii., XII, 88 . 14-15. Of the same nature 
is Brhaspatl's citation of Manu quoted in Para6aram(idhava, Vyavalidra- 

Itandam , p. 803 ; ViviidaratmVcara, pp. 01 1 - 012 . 

4 IX., 2.58. In the same class Manu includes skilled prostitutes. 1 his 
suggests that like the gamblers the prostitutes are excluded from the 
sources of revenue in Menu's Bystem. 
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by the side of the king’s subjects. On the other hand Yaj. 1 
provides that gambling should be brought under control of a 
single officer of the king for the purpose of detecting thieves. 
In the same context he states that the keeper of the gambling- 
house should give the king his proper share, and make over 
the winnings to the winner of the stakes. Katy. 2 3 , after 
condemning the evils of gambling, declares that if it should be 
played in public for causing the infatuation of Aryans, it 
should be made subject to taxation, while elsewhere he 
says that the keeper of the gambling house should make 
suitable arrangements for the games, and should make 
over the king’s dues personally to him. This agrees 
substantially with the rule of Nar. 8 who states that gamblers 
may play in public, provided they pay the king his stipulated 
dues. According to Brhaspati gambling and betting should 
lake place under the superintendence of the keeper of the 
gambling-house, who should receive the stakes and pay the 
winner as well as the king their i*espective dues. 4 

Coming to the next item of revenue under the present 
bead, we find that the Smrtis contemplate the artisans and 
craftsmen as paying their contributions in two forms, viz., the 
primitive form of service and the more advanced one of taxes 
paid in cash. According to Gaut. 5 one day’s work every 
month should be done for the king by the artisans (silpin), 
as well as those who live by personal labour and the 


1 Ifci'd, II, 200, 203. 

2 Quoted, Vivddaratnakara, pp. 611-612. 

3 XVI, 8. 

4 The Sukraniti, it may be noticed, declares (I, 301) that the king 
should prohibit gambling without his permission. As an instance of this 
kind of taxation in Mediaeval India it may be mentioned that gambling 
houses occur in a list of imposts abolished by Firuz Tughlak, Sultan of 
Delhi, in 1375 A. C. (Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 
P- 5n.) 

5 X, 31-83. 
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makers of boats and of wheeled conveyances. Yisnu 1 makes 
the rule apply to the artisans, those who live by manual 
labour and the &udras, while Manu 2 applies it to craftsmen, 
artisans and the Sudras living by manual labour. Very 
similar to the above is the rule of the Agni Purana. 8 On the 
other hand Vasistha 4 contemplates the artisans as paying a 
monthly tax. According to a Mahabharata passage 5 the 
king should impose taxes ( koras ) upon artisans after a careful 
consideration of the output, the receipts and the expenses as 
well as the particular craft concerned. A middle course is 
suggested by Usanas (Sukra), quoted by Maskariu in his 
commentary on Gaut.,° to the effect that the artisans should 
pei foi m one day s work every month or pay the king one 
harmpana (probably a copper coin) instead. The method of 
contribution in personal service, however, survived down to 
later times. Thus the ^ukranlti 7 requires the artisans and 
craftsmen to perform one day’s work every fortnight—a rule 
w nick obviously amounted to doubling of the burden con¬ 
templated in the Smrtis. In many of the Hindu States of 
3iaj,putana at the present time artisans have to perform one 
piece of work for the king in lieu of tax.* 

We may, lastly, consider a class of receipts in the Sukraniti, 
which properly falls within the scope of the present chapter. 
There we are told D that the king should take £ share from 

1 m, 32. 2 VII, 138. 3 CCXXIII, 33. 

1 XIX, 28. 5 XII _ 8? 14 lg 

° x > 31 - 7 IV, 2. 121. 

See the article ‘ Rajputana to-day ’ in - Modern Review, Calcutta, 
December, 1028. 

y IV ’ 2 ' 128 ' 129 ' As an example of a similar tax in Mediaeval India 
may be mentioned the ground-rent for stalls in the market, which is in 
eluded in a list of imposts formally abolished by Firuz Toghluk in 1375 

A. C. (Thomas, Chronicles, p. r>n) and by Aurangzeb in 1075 (Sarkar, 
Mughal Administration t p. 123). 
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usurers and money-lenders. This evidently amounts to a kind 
of income-tax upon certain professions. Further, we 
are told that the king should impose a duty (sulka) upon 
building-sites, as is done in the case of cultivated land. 
Probably this means that the ground-rent was assessed at 
the same rate as the land-revenue. Again, it is said in the 
same context that the king should impose a duty (sulka) upon 
the sites of shops from shop-keepers, and another tax upon 
travellers for keeping the roads in repair. "With this last 
item may be compared the road-cess of British Indian 
administration in our own times. 



CHAPTER V 


The Sources of Revenue (concluded) : Income from Mines, 
Gardens, Forests and Herds—Miscellaneous Receipts 
of the King. 

In the foregoing chapters we have reviewed in succession 
most of the groups of revenue comprised in the Arthasastra 1 
under the general heading of ‘ constituents of State income,’ 
‘Einnahmenkorper.’ The groups that remain to be accounted 
for consist of the following :— 

1. ‘ mines ’ (Ichani), 

2. * embanked reservoirs,’ * Bewiisserungsanlagen ’ ( setu), 

3. ‘ forests ’ ( vana ), 

4. * herds ’ ( vraja ). 

With regard to the first group it has to be remarked that 
the Arthasastra is very well acquainted with the use of mines 
for State purposes. “ Out of mines,” says Kautilya, 2 “ arises 
the revenue, out of revenue arises the army, the territory which 
has the State income for its equipment is acquired by means 
of the revenue and the army.” Elsewhere 3 Kautilya quotes 
the view of an unknown Arthasastra teacher regarding the rela¬ 
tive advantages of two different kinds of mines from the point 
of view of a couple of allied powers seeking to overreach each 
other. It is thus explicable why a reward as heavy as ^ 
should be awarded to the person communicating the discovery 
of mines. 1 The maintenance of old mines and the construction 


' IT, 6. 
VII, 12. 


2 II, 12. 

* Ibid, IV, 1. 
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of new ones are inculcated upon the king together with 
the undertaking of works connected with the same. 1 

Coming to a detailed consideration of the above branch 
of revenue we find that Kautilya defines ‘mines’ as consisting 
of the following :— 

(1) gold, 

*(2) silver, 

(3) diamonds, 

(4) precious stones, 

(5) pearls, 

(6) corals, 

(7) conches, 

(8) base metals, 

(9) salt, 

(10), (1L) and (12) minerals derived from the earth, 

stones and fluids. 

Again, in the chapter relating to the working of mines 2 we are 
introduced to a list of ten specific classes of income, viz. :— 

(1) the price, ‘ Preisertrag ’ ( mulya ), 

(2) king’s share ( vibhaga ), 

(3) compensation-fee, ‘ Vergutungsgebiihr ’ (vyajl), 

(4) ‘ door-bolt,’ or ‘ Tormaut ’ ( parigha ), 

(5) ‘the prescribed fine,’ ‘die (schon gennante) 

Geldbusse ’ ( atyaya ), 

(6) toll or duty ( sulka), 

(7) indemnity-fee, ‘ Entschiidigungsgeld ’ ( vaidha - 

rana ), 

(8) the unprescribed fee ( danda ), 

(9) ‘ Eormgebiihr ’ ( rupa ), 

(10) ‘ Einzelgebiihr ’ (rupika). 

The connection of these items of revenue with the 
different kinds of mines above-mentioned may be illustrated 


1 ibid, II, 1. 

14 
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from the chapter relating to the working of mines. The 
Superintendent of Mines ( akaradhyaksa ), we are there told, 
should examine old and new mines for ores : he is to send the 
products to the workshops concerned for being turned into 
manufactures ; he is finally to centralise the sale of the manu¬ 
factured product in one place, and he is to impose the pre¬ 
scribed fine ( atyaya ) upon those who manufacture or sell or 
purchase the same elsewhere. In particular, the Superinten¬ 
dent of base metals (lohddhyaksa) is to arrange for the manu¬ 
facture of specified varieties of these metals, and for traffic in 
the manufactured products. The Superintendent of precious * 
metals ( khanyddhyaksa ) is to do the same for conches, dia¬ 
monds, precious stones, pearls, corals and salt ( ksara ). 

The regulations regarding the manufacture and the sale 
of salt are more complex than the above. Here we are - 
introduced to an officer called the Superintendent of salt 
(i lavamdhyalcsa ) He is to collect out of the prepared salt the 
king’s share (lavanabhaga) and the rent ( prakraya ); he is also 
to collect out of the sale of salt the price ( mulya ), the rupa, 
and the vyajl. The first apparently refers to the manufacture 
of salt by private persons under a State license, while the 
second seems to refer to private sales of salt under similar 
conditions. We are next told that the imported salt is to be 
liable to the following charges :— 

(1) i 

(2) vyajl of 5 per cent., 

(3) rupa, 

(4) rupika, 

(5) toll or duty ( sulka ), 

(6) indemnity-fee ( vaidharana ) equivalent 

to the loss inflicted upon the royal 
merchandise. 

Of these items the first four are to be charged upon the 
seller, while the last two are imposed upon the purchaser. In 
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continuation of the above, we are told that the charges on 
other kinds of salt and sugar are to consist of the toll or duty 
(iulhaj apparently to the exclusion of other items. Of the 
charges mentioned in the foregoing list the sulka is evidently 
the import duty amounting, as we learn elsewhere, 1 to 
or Other charges are mostly of the nature of counter¬ 
vailing duties intended to protect the royal monopoly of salt 
manufacture against foreign importation. 

To illustrate still further the nature of the heads of 
revenue mentioned in this connection, it is necessary to con* 
sider some other rules of the Arthasastra regardin' the 
working of mines. Thus, in the first place, it is lai 1 as 
a general rule that mines which are burdensome, because of 
the heavy outlay involved therein and the difficulty of their 
working, should be let out in return for a share in the output 
(bliaga) or for rent (pralcraya)> while those that are easy to 
work should be managed by the Superintendent of mines. 
In other words, while the mines were regarded beyond doubt 
as State monopoly, the policy of the Arthasastra tended to 
confine the State management only to those that were easy to 
work. [n the next place, we have to mention that the Artha¬ 
sastra prescribes a relatively heavy penalty for breach of the 
various regulations connected with the mines. lor theft by 
workers in the mines, the penalty is to be eight times the value 
of the stolen article. Elsewhere 2 the capital penalty is pres¬ 
cribed for theft of precious stones from the workshops. For 
thieves as well as those who live by the mining products 
without license, the penalty is to be penal servitude. In the 
case of salt those who live by it without the king s permission 
have to pay the highest amercement, an exception being 
made in favour of hermits, ascetics, learned lh&hmanas 
and so forth. 

1 11 22. 2 IV, 9 : Kha nisd rakarmantebhyah sGram rainant 

vapaharatah suddhavadhah* 
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A careful consideration of the above would seem to point 
to the following items of revenue derivable in the Arthasastra 
system from mines :— 

1. Proceeds of sale of various classes of metalware 

manufactured in the State workshops. These 
correspond beyond doubt to the * price ’ ( mulya) 
in the foregoing list of charges from mines. 

2. King’s share of the output as well as rent derived from 

mines that were let out on hire, and especially 
from salt that was apparently manufactured under 
State license. These correspond to the revenue 
term ‘share’ ( vibhaga ) of the foregoing list. 

3. Duty upon imported salt corresponding to the sulka 

of the list. 

4. Vyaji, vaidhararia, rupa and rupika charged upon 

private sellers of salt and sugar, and importers as 
well as purchasers of the same. 

5. Specified and unspecified fines called atyaya and 

danda respectively in the foregoing list. 1 

With regal'd to the next group of revenues it is not pos¬ 
sible to state much. It is called ‘embanked reservoir’ (sctu ), 
which is defined as consisting of flower gardens, fruit gardens 
vegetable gardens, rice fields and fields producing other crops. 
Evidently the term was used in a technical sense to indicate 
the gardens and fields owned by the king. That the produce 
of such fields was drawn into a source of profit by the State 




1 With regard to the ten items of revenue mentioned in Kaut., II, 12. 
it should be remarked that they do not apply exclusively to the output of 
mines. for we are expressly told in the same context that the Superinten- 
dent should create sources of profit similarly with regard to all merchan¬ 
dise. As a matter of fact the list of ten items above-mentioned includes 
the whole set of seven general sources of revenue, 1 Einnahmequellen,’ 
(aijamukha) mentioned in Kaut., II, 0. 
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is shown by the reference in another connection 3 * to the royal 
merchandise of internal origin that was derived from the setu. 

The next revenue head ‘ forest ’ is defined as comprising 
the possession of game-forests, 1 2 useful-product forests and 
elephant-forests. Now in the chapters relating to the settle¬ 
ment of lands 1 the king is required to set up game-forests 
for his own recreation as well as for sanctuary, product-foiests 
(, dramjavam ) of different kinds and elephant-forests. But 
nothing is mentioned naturally enough about the revenues 
derived from these sources. In so far as the forest products 
( kupya ) are concerned, some light is thrown upon this point by 
Kautilya’s description of the functions of the Superintendent 
of forest products. 5 The Superintendent, we are told, 
should not only collect the forest produce, but arrange ior its 
being turned into commodities, such manufactures being 
designed both for means of livelihood and for defence of the 
capital city. It is evident that the manufactured products of 
the first kind would readily become a source of profit to the 
State. A direct reference is made to this point by the above- 
cited passage of the Arthasastra 0 mentioning the royal mer¬ 
chandise of internal origin derived from the forest. It may he 
mentioned in this connection that the Superintendent of forest 
products is expected to prescribe fines upon those felling trees 
in the forest, while elsewhere 7 a heavy fine amounting to 100 
panas is required to be imposed for theft of game and useful 

1 Kau\ lit 35: cvam vaidchalavyaftjanah svabhtimijantim rdjapany * 
dnam khanisciuvanakarmantaksctrajanani paritndr^amarghancha vidyuK 

2 Paturntgavana , tr. as above by Sh. On the other hand Gan. 
understands it to mean two distinct kinds of forests. M. shows good 
reasons for rejecting this interpretation. His own truns. of the term 
is ‘ Rotwildwalnd/ 

3 Urav])avana tr. as ‘ Nutzwald ’ by M. 

1 Ivaut., Hi 1 and 2. 

e iViA.II. 85 . 



5 Ibidvlh 17. 
7 Ibid, IV, 10. 
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products from the forests concerned. The proceeds of sale of 
the manufactured products from the forest as well as the fines 
must have contributed to make up the revenue item ‘ forest ’ 
mentioned in the foregoing list. 

The last head of revenue which has to be mentioned in 
this connection is ‘ herd 5 which is defined as comprising the 
following items:— 

(1) cattle, 

(2) buffaloes, 

(3) goats, 

(4) sheep, 

(5) asses, 

(6) camels, 

(7) mules, 

(8) horses. 

Now in the chapter relating to the settlement and re-settlement 
of territory the king is directed to protect herds of animals 
against thieves, wild animals, poisoners and diseases, but it is 
doubtful whether this regulation refers to the royal herds 
alone. A pointed reference is made to the State herds of 
cattle in the chapter above-mentioned, relating to the expenses 
of the king’s establishment, 1 where cattle-breeders are includ¬ 
ed in the list of persons receiving 200 panas and herdsmen 
receive 60 panas. Above all, the Arthasastra mentions 2 two 
officers called the Superintendent of cattle {go'dhyaksa) and the 
Superintendent of horses (aivadhyaksa) who are beyond doubt 
officers in charge of the royal herds and studs. In the course 
of his description of the functions of these officers Kautilya 
mentions an annual tax of eight measures of clarified butter, 
a fee of one pana per tail and so forth, which persons tending 
certain specified kinds of cattle had to pay to the owner 
(i.e., the king). It is also mentioned that persons tending 


1 Kauj;., V, 2. 


a II, 29-30. 
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certain other classes of cattle had to pay a tax consisting of 
a share in the resulting products. Moreover, the owner had 
to pay a charge of * for cattle that had strayed into the 
king’s herd. 1 In the same context we are told that those 
who sell the animals should pay to the king’s officers \pana 
for every head. In the following chapter we are told that the 
Superintendent of horses should look after a class of horses 
kept in the market-place for sale. This apparently refers to 
the sale of royal horses hy the State officei foi profit. 

To complete this part of our sui’vey, it is necessary to 
consider the references to the above-mentioned heads of revenue 
in the literature of Law and of Polity other than the Artha- 
sastra. With regard to one of these heads, viz., the mines, the 
views of these authorities appear to show a marked divergence. 
Visnu 2 expressly declares that the king should appropriate 
the whole output of mines. On the other hand Manu, while 
mentioning 8 the mines as a source of revenue for which 
trusted officials are to be employed by the king, asks 4 that 
the king should take only one-half of the metals round 
underground. Evidently the mines were contemplated as 
being ^worked by private agency, subject to the payment of 
a tax to the king. Similarly the Manasollasa, a popular 
encyclopaedia attributed to the Chalukya King Somesvara 
III (reigned c. 1125-1138 A. C.) recommends 5 that the king 

should impose a tax upon the output of gold mines, silver 
mines and the mines of precious stones. Like the Manasollasa 
the Sukraniti 6 contemplates the imposition of a tax upon 
mines. This is fixed curiously enough on a graded scale, viz., 
x 0 f gold, £ of silver, £ of copper, « of base metals, tin as 
well as lead, -J of precious metals and £ of salt, after 
deducting in each case the expenses of production. 


i The technical terms for those three charges are harapraiikara, 

bhagnotsrstakam nndbhagamipravwtalcam. - III. Ml. hi. 

* VIII, 39. 


o Vol. I. 2. 3.332; cf. ibid, 301. 0 IV. 2. 118 119, 
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The next group of revenues that we propose to consider 
in the present place is connected with certain heads of the 
Hindu civil law, namely the law of inheritance, the law of 
ownership and the like. As regards the first point a rule of 
law common to the Arthasastra and the Smrtis is that the 
king is to seize the property in the absence of all heirs, the 
only exception being made in favour of Brahmanas whose 
property devolves in such a case upon the community of 
learned Brahmanas. Thus Gaut. 1 declares that the learned 
Brahmanas are to take the property of a Brahmana dying 
without heirs ( anapatya ), while the king is to take the 
property of all others. Similarly Vas. 2 after mentioning a 
list of heirs ending with the spiritual preceptor and the pupil, 
declares that on failure of these last the king is to take the 
property, but not the property of the Brahmana which is to be 
distributed in such a case among those versed in the Yedas. 
With this is almost identical the rule of Vispu. 0 According to 
Manu, 4 in the event of failure of heirs, while the Brahmanas 
versed in the Vedas are to take the property of a Brahmana, 
the king is to take the property of all others. Similarly 
Brhaspati 5 states that if a Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sudra dies 
without leaving a male issue or wife or brother, his property 
should be taken by the king. An interesting application of 
the familiar rule of the Smrtis occurs in Narada. 0 According 
to him when a merchant wandering from country to country 
arrives at a certain place and dies there, the king is to guard 
his property till the heir is found out: if the heir is not found, 


i XXVIII, 41-42. 2 XVI, 83-87. 

:i XVII, 13-14. IX, 188-18'J. 

5 Quoted, Vyavaharamayuhha, ed. P. V. Kane, p. 145. 

« III, 10-18, 



the king is to make it over to his kinsmen and his relatives : 
if even these are not found, the king is to guard the property 
strictly during ten years after which he may appropriate it 
to himself. 

In connection with the present point it only remains to 
add that the rule of the Arthasastra is essentially similar to 
that of the Smrtis, but there are some minor differences. 
According to Kautilya 1 the king is to take the property of 
persons dying without heirs, after leaving a sufficient amount 
for the maintenance of the widow and the funeral ceremony of 
the deceased, while the property of learned Brfihmanas is to 
devolve upon those versed in the three Vedas. Another passage 
of the Arthasastra 2 seems to hint at a more stringent applica¬ 
tion of the legal rule by the king in actual practice. There 
we are introduced to a class of revenue * arising from some 
other source ’ (any aj at a ) which comprises the property of 
persons having no sons. It would thus seem that the 
property was actually taken by the king for failure of direct 
descendants, while the rule permitted this course only in the 
event of failure of all heirs. 8 

We are fortunate enough to illustrate the application of 
the above rule from a number of references in the Buddhist 
as well as the Brahmanical literature. Thus the Pali 
Samyutta Nikaya 1 contains the story of a sonless miserly 
householder of SravastI whose vast property after his death is 
conveyed by the order of the king to the royal palace. The 
same story is reproduced in the Jataka commentary c and the 
Dhammapada commentary. 6 In these latter versions the 

i III, 5. 2 II, 6. 

3 While on this subject we may mention a remarkable rule of Vas. 
(XIX, 35-30) relating to the property of impotent and insane persons. Ft 
is to the effect that such property should go to the king, who is, however, 
bound to maintain the dispossessed persons. 

* Parti, p. 89, P.T.S. edition. 5 Vol, III, p. 299. 0 Vol. IV, p. 77 

15 
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■king’s right of ownership over the heirless property is indi¬ 
cated in a very pointed fashion, for in reply to the king’s 
question ‘To whom does the property of a person dying 
without heirs fall,’ he is told ‘ To the king.’ The Pali 
Yinaya Pitaka 1 mentions how a young Buddhist monk on 
returning to his parents’ house near Vaisall was pressed by 
his mother to raise an issue to his wife, lest the ruling clan of 
the Licchavis should seize the heirless property. Moreover, 
the Avadanasataka, a Buddhist Sanskrit work of about the 
second century after Christ, tells the story of a childless 
merchant who laments that although his house is filled with 
riches, he has neither son nor daughter, and that after his 
death all his property will go to the king on the ground of 
its being without an heir. 2 We may, lastly, refer to the well- 
known incident in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 3 where a minister 
informs the king that a sea-faring merchant having perished 
from shipwreck and left no issue, his goods should lapse to 
the Crown, hut the pious Dusmanta, on hearing that one of 
the merchants’ wives is pregnant, orders that the property 
should devolve upon the foetus in the womb. These examples 
would seem to prove that the moderate rule of the Artbasnstra 
and Dharma&istras was in practice stretched so far as to make 
the property of persons dying without male issue liable to 
confiscation by the king. 

The next branch of revenue that may be considered 
under the present head occurs in connection with the title of 
law called the sale of property without ownership ( asvami - 
vilcraya). Of property entirely given up by the owner Yas. 4 
says that it belongs to the king. Regarding lost or ownerless 


1 Vol. Ill, p. 10 ff., P.T.S. edition. 

‘4 A v ad i mam taka, ed. Speyer, p. 13. In the Divydvadana (Cowell 
and Neil's ed., pp. 439-440), a ehildle>3 king similarly laments that his 
property will go after his death to another king. 3 Act VI. 

♦ XVI, 10. 



property Gaut. 1 declares that the king should keep it m 
custody for one year after which he is to give one-fourth to the 
finder, and take the rest. As regards property belonging to one 
who is not a Brahmana but of which the owner has since 
disappeared, Baudh. 2 says that the king should protect it for 
one year, after which he may take it for himself. Apparently 
the property of a Brahmana in a similar case cannot be taken 
bv the king. More expressive than the above is the rule o 
Manu 3 according to whom the property of which the owner 
has disappeared is to be kept in deposit by the king for three 
years during which the owner may claim it back, but after¬ 
wards the king is to take the same : out of the property thus 
lost and found the king may justly take 4 or * on*. 
Similar, but not identical, is the rule of Yaj. 1 accorc mg to 
whom lost or stolen property which is found by the customs 
or other officers of the king may be taken back by the owner 
within the interval of one year after which the king is to take 
the same: out of the property thus lost and found an 
restored to the original owner the king is to take his share 
at the following rates : — 

(1) one-hoofed animal ... ••• 4 iwias. 

(2) slaves ... ° ” 

(3) buffaloes, camels or cattle ... 2 » 

(4) goats or sheep ... ••• £ P atia ' 

A constructive application of the above rule occuis in 
Brhaspati.® According to him when a partner in trade dies, 
his goods are to be inspected by the king’s officers and made 
over to his heir after satisfactory proof. In such an event the 
king is to take l ft. Vs and V* from the property of 


1 X, 37-38. 
a VIII, 30-33. 

& Quoted, Vivadarainakara, p. 


* I, 10. 10. 

* II, 173-174. 

110, Yivadackinldnuir.i. p. Oo- 
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Madras, Vaisyas, Ksatriyas and Brahmanas respectively. If, 
however, no heir should appear even after three years, the 
king should take the property, an exception being made in 
favour of the Brahmanas whose property goes to other 
Brahmanas. 

It remains to add that the rule of the Arthasastra on this 
point is closely parallel to that of the Smrtis. According to 
Kautilya 1 lost and stolen property is to lie at the toll-house 
for three fortnights after which the king is to take the same, 
should there he none to receive it, or the owner may take it 
back after proving his claim. In the latter case the owner 
is to pay a ransom ( nishraya ) on the scale of rates identical 
with that of Yaj. 2 3 As regards lost property the owner 
may receive it after proving his claim, but should he fail to 
prove his title, he is to pay a fine of 5 times the value of 
the article, which itself may properly be taken by the king. 
Elsewhere 0 the Arthasastra includes the property lost and 
forgotten by others in the category of ‘ revenue derived from 
some other source’ ( anyajata ,), or, in other words, extra¬ 
ordinary revenue. A concrete example of the above rule 
occurs in another place, 4 where we are told that immovable 
property ( vastu ), of which the ownership is lost or regarding 
which the dispute cannot be settled, is to go to the king, 
or in the alternative, is to be divided among deserving 
persons. 

In later times a controversy arose as regards the extent 
of the king’s right to the property lost or found after the 
expiry of the three years’ deposit. According to a view 


1 in, 1G. 

2 Jo *0 list of Yaj. Kaut. adds 5 per cent, for precious stones and 
for raw stuff of great or little value. 

3 II, 6. Cf. ibid, 15. 

* III, 9: tadubhayam paroltlam vaetu raja hard prayia^aavdmikancha 
yathopalc&ram va vibhajet. 
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quoted by Medhatithi 1 the words of Manu ‘ the king shall 

take’ means that he should enjoy its usufruct, for it is not 

right that the king should appropriate the property of another 
person even after the lapse of three years. This view which 
finds an echo in the Smrti Digest called the Madanaparijata 
of Visvesvara is strongly attacked by Medhatithi who shows 
Mann’s meaning to be that the king shall take possession 

of the property after three years. 

Finally it may be mentioned that the Sukranlti shows 
the continuity of the traditional rule, for it contemplates 
the king as issuing a comprehensive edict ( sdsana) forbidding 
the subjects, among other things, to take property without 
owners, and property that has been lost and found. 

As in the case of heirless property a number of refer¬ 
ences in the general literature helps us to illustrate the 
application of the rule relating to property of persons without 
sons. A Jataka story 8 tells us how when a king’s chaplain 
(purohita ) and his wife renounced the world after the example 
of their sons, the king proceeded forthwith to confiscate their 
property, saying that ‘property without heirs (assamikadhanam) 
belongs to the king,’ but the queen convinces him of his 
mistake by a practical demonstration with the result that he 
himself was led to renounce the world. This story illustrates 
that notwithstanding the injunction of the Smjrtis to the con¬ 
trary, even the property belonging to the Brahmanas was liable 
to be seized by the king, though the act was regarded with 
disapproval. An instance of what may be called a constiuct- 
ive application of the usual rule relating to sonless property 
occurs in another Jataka story. 4 There we are told how 
a king takes a girl abandoned by her husband with the 
words ‘unclaimed property (a ssamikubhandani) belongs to the 



1 Commentary on Manu, VIII, 30 
8 Vol. IV, pp. 485-486. 


2 Ibid, I, 305. 

* Vol. VI, p. 348. 
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king.’ The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra 1 tells the story of a 
king who was about to confiscate the property of his purohita 
when the latter renounced the world with his wife and sons, 
but the queen dissuaded her husband from this act. 

The last branch of revenue that has to be mentioned 
under the present head consists of the king’s claim to the 
whole or part of the treasure trove ( nidhi ). The rule of the 
Smrtis on this point shows a remarkable development. 
According to Gaut. 2 treasure trove belongs to the king 
except when it is found by a Brahmana who duly performs 
his duties. Gaut. quotes in this connection the opinion of 
some who hold that the finder, not being a Brahmana, should 
get !< of the treasure. More definite than the above is 
tbe rule of Vas. 8 who declares that when a treasure, of which 
the owner is not known, is found, the king is to take the same 
after giving i to the finder, but he must not take it when 
a Brahmana devoted to the sixfold occupation of his caste 
finds it. The rule of Manu 4 seems to contemplate three 
different cases, viz .:— 

1st—When a person claims the treasure and proves his 
title thereto, the king should take from him l, 
or t h (which is beyond doubt his usual share of 
taxation). On the other hand if a person lays a 
false claim to the treasure, he is to pay a fine 
of eight times the value of his property. 

2nd—When a learned Brahmana finds a treasure * de¬ 
posited in former times,’ he may take the whole 
of it, * for he is the lord of all.’ 

3rd—When a king finds the treasure, he is to give to 
the upper classes and send the other half into 
his own treasury. 



i Leet. XIV. 
» III, 13-14. 


9 X, 43-45. 

* VIII, 35-39. 
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The king, we are further told in the same connection, 
is entitled to take \ of ancient hoards and metals found 
underground by virtue of his ensuring protection and * because 
he is the lord of the soil.’ 1 With the above may be 
compared the rule of Yaj. 2 3 who similarly contemplates three 
cases:— 

1st—When the king finds a treasure, he is to share 
it equally with the Brahmanas (lit. twice-born 
classes). 

2nd—When a learned Brahmana finds the treasure, he is 
to keep the whole of it, “ for he is the lord of all.” 

3rd—When any other person finds the treasure, the 
king is to take (it after paying) J (to the finder) 

The view of Nar. 4 is expressed in more cryptic language. 
According to him when a person finds a treasure deposited 
by others, lie is to present it to the king, for all treasure trove 
other than that found by the Brahmanas goes to the latter. 
Again, when a Brahmana finds the treasure, he is also to inform 
the king, and he may take possession of it after it has been 
given by the latter. This rule evidently ignores the reward 
of |, which the king according to other authorities is to pay to 
the finder, while it is silent as regards the person who claims 
the treasure and proves his title to the same. We may, lastly, 

1 In place of | in the above, MedhStithi has * share ’ or 1 part ’ in 
general, which he explains to mean or as mentioned in a preceding 
verse. But this forced interpretation is unnecessary, as the usual meaniug 
of J fits in with the immediately preceding text. 

2 II, 34-35. 

3 The above follows the interpretation of the famous commentator 
Yijftiine6vara, while the plain meaning of the text would bo that the king 
was to take i of the treasure found, 

* VII, 0-7. 



mention the rule of Visnu 1 2 * * * * who arranges the topic in a regular 
scheme as follows :— 


1st—When the king finds the treasure, he is to make over 

one-half to the Brahmanas and take the other half 
' into his treasury. 

2nd—When a Brahmana finds it, he should take the 
whole. 

3rd—When a Ksatriya finds it, he is to give £ to the 
king, £ to the Brahmanas and take the remaining 
4th— When a Vaisya finds it, he should give J to the 
king, to the Brahmanas, and take the rest. 

5th—When a $udra finds it, he is to give ^ to the 
king, to the Brahmanas, and take vs for himself. 


The rule of the Arthasastra with regard to treasure 
trove, is similar to the above but not identical. Kautilya 
first lays down the general principle that the finder of mines, 
precious stones and treasure, is to get l (if the finder is a 
labourer, he is to get iV). Apparently by way of exception 
to this general rule we are told that when the treasure is 
valued above 1,00,000 ( panas ), it goes wholly to the king, 
whereas if it is of less value, the finder should get ^. 8 Fur¬ 
thermore, when a person of pure character proves his title to 
the treasure deposited by his ancestors, he is to take the 
whole of it, but if he fails to prove his claim, he is to be fined 
500 (panas), and if he appropriates it clandestinely, he is to 
be fined 1,000 (panas). For the rest it may be mentioned 


1 III, 50-01. 

2 IV, l. 

■ The above follows the explanation of M. who shows good reasons 

\ for rejecting Gan.’a interpretation to the effect that with regard to the 

treasure trove of less value the finder is to pay }> to the king. The 

Bamo interpretation is given by Sh. 
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that the Arthasastra elsewhere 1 includes treasure trove in 
the list of the king’s receipts from some other source ( amja- 
jata). Another point of interest is that treasure trove is 
comprised 8 along with the property of the king and the 
learned Brah man a in a list of objects of which the owner¬ 
ship is not lost by adverse possession. 

A general comparison of the Dharmasastra and Artha¬ 
sastra rules regarding treasure trove suggests the following 
points. Common to nearly all the authorities is the view that 
the finder of the treasure is to get -J-, while the rest goes to 
the king. The Arthasastra, however, while accepting the 
general principle, restricts its application to the treasure of 
less value alone. Common again to the later Smrtis and the 
Arthasastra is the view that when a person proves his title to 
the treasure deposited by his ancestors, he should get the 
same, the Smrtis only insisting that the king should take a 
portion of the same for himself. 3 

Coming down to later times we may notice a remarkable 
attempt on the part of some authoritative commentators of the 
Smrtis and makers of Smrti Digests to restrict the claims 
of the Brahmanas with regard to treasure trove. Thus 
Medhatithi, commenting on one of the texts of Manu al¬ 
ready cited, 4 explains the phrase purvamupanihitnm ('de¬ 
posited in former times’) as purvaih pitrtidibhirupanihitam 
(‘ deposited by his ancestors ’). From this he draws the con¬ 
clusion that the rule permitting the Briihmayas to take the 
treasure applies only when it belongs to them : when, how¬ 
ever, the owner of the treasure is not known, the king's sh ire 


i II( Q * nr. io- 

3 According to Jolly (Heclit und Sitte, p. 103) the law of the later 
Smrtis with regard to treasure trove shows a departure from the original 
theory, inasmuch as the king is less thought of -in the later examples. 

This view evidently is based upon a literal interpretation of the text of 

Yiij. above quoted, 
i VIII, 37. 
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of | lias to be paid by the finder, even though he is a Brfili- 
mana. The same conclusion based upon the identical argu¬ 
ment of Medhatithi is drawn by two other commentators of 
Manu, viz., Govindaraja and Sarvajna-Narayana as well as by 
Devanabhatta, the author of an important Digest called the 
Smrtichandrika. It is, however, as Kulluka says in his com¬ 
mentary on the same text of Manu, altogether unwarranted 
by the evidence, and is opposed to the texts of Yaj. and Nar. 
above mentioned. Another interesting development of which 
the tendency was to restrict the rights of the king with re¬ 
gard to the treasure trove may be noticed in the important 

Digest called the Ylramitrodaya of Mitramifta . 1 There the 

author takes a text of Manu already cited 2 to mean that 

the king should keep tho remaining half of the treasure in 

his treasury with the object of restoring it to the rightful 
owner when he appears. Evidently it was contemplated 
that the portion of the treasure left over after presentation 
to the Brahmanas should not be appropriated by him, but 
should be kept in deposit. We may, finally, mention in this 
connection that the Sukraniti 3 contemplates the king as 
issuing a comprehensive edict forbidding his subjects inter 
alia to take the treasure trove. 

We may conveniently close this portion of our subject by 
pointing to a reference to the above-mentioned rule in the 
general literature. The Samaraiccakaha, a Jaina religious 
romance written by Haribhadra (fl. 2nd half of 9th century 
A. C.) mentions 4 how a mother warns her son not to 
remove a hidden treasure, lest the king should come to know 
of it. As we shall see later on, the land-grants of the dynas¬ 
ties of Northern India frequently contain a clause that the 
land is granted with all treasures and deposits. This evidently 
implied that the treasure trove was regarded normally as 
belonging to the king. 


1 RajanUipraka^a, p. 267. 2 VIII, 30. 

+ Ibid, (>. 152, Jacobi’s oditiou. 


3 I. 304. 
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We have reserved for consideration in the last place a 
group of sources of revenue which are essentially irregular in 
their character. We may begin by mentioning the rule rela¬ 
ting to the fleecing of various classes of persons regarded as 
unrighteous and impious. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
example of this kind occurs in a chapter of the Maha- 
bharata 1 where the Brahmanas are divided into four grades, 
viz., those that are equivalent to the gods, the &udras, the 
Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas respectively. With regard to the 
second class, we are told that the righteous king may 
impose upon them compulsory labour ( vis/J'j as well as the 

agricultural tax (bait). With regard to the third and fourth, 
it is said thut the king who is suffering from depletion 
of his treasury should impose on them the agricultural tax. 
In support of this remarkable rule is quoted 2 a Veiic 
maxim to the effect that the king is master of the wealth 
of all persons who are not Brahmanas, as well as of those 
Brahmanas who are not devoted to the performance of 
their duties. Again, the late mediaeval work called the 
Sukranlti, while declaring that the person unjustly acquiring 
wealth shares in the resulting sin, mentions that the king 
does not incur any guilt by seizing the entire property of 
undeserving persons. This is followed by the injunction that 
the king should seize the wealth of unrighteous persons by 

everv means. 8 

%> 

The next class of the king’s receipts that has to be men¬ 
tioned in the present connection is concerned with what may be 
called the organised or unorganised plunder of foreigu States. 
The Arthasfistra * mentions seven distinct classes of troops, of 
whom two (viz., the troops taken over from the enemy,' and the 

1 XII, 70. 8 Ibid, 10; cf. ibid. 77. 2. 

8 Ibid, IV, 2. 5-7. * IX, 2. 

5 Amitrabalam in the original, tr. by M. as ‘ Truppen dio der Sieger 
dcm Feind abgcuommen hat.’ 
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troops of: foresters) are required to be maintained by means of 
raw material ( ltiipya ) or by the plunder of foreign States 
(• vilopa ). This evidently points to a system of organised 
plunder of foreign territories somewhat resembling the chauth 
and sardesmuhhi of the Maratha States. The Smrtis, while 
they do not furnish any exact parallel to the above, present 
some examples of what may be called the licensed plundering 
of foreign States by private individuals, from which the king 
derives a certain share of the profit. Thus according to 
Katy. 1 when anything is brought over from an enemy’s 
country by robbers by order of their lord, they should give a 
sixth part to the king and share the rest among themselves. 
Elsewhere he reserves a tenth part of the spoil for the 
share of the king. 2 Lastly, we may mention that the Sukranlti 
in one place 3 directly sanctions the king’s exaction of wealth 
from foreign States by force or fraud or robbery. Elsewhere 1 
it describes the king who increases the revenue by exacting 
tribute from his enemies and who protects his subjects after 
the fashion of the garland-maker to be the best of kings. 

1 Quoted, Viv&daratnakara, p. 125; Par&iaramadhava, Vyavahara- 
khandam, p. 311. 

2 Miidhava., tec. cit., explains the discrepancy by saying that 

the latter rule applies when the property is brought over from 
the territory of a weak enemy, while the former applies when it is 
taken from the territory of a strong enemy. Chandeivara ( loc. cit.) 
explains the divergence by saying that the rules of J and j\, are to be 
understood to apply accordingly as the enemy’s country is near or far 
away. 3 IV, 2.7. * Ibid, 18-19. 
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Emergency Revenue 

A notable feature of the revenue system embodied in the 
literature of Law and Polity is that it not only contains a 
scheme of taxation for normal times, but also seeks to provide 
for the exceptional needs of the king or the State during 
grave emergencies. This last usually takes the foim of en¬ 
hancement of the standard rates of revenue under the known 
heads, or the imposition of wholly irregular demands upon 
the subjects, or else it combines both of them. 

The most complete account of the branches of emergency 
revenue occurs as usual in the Arthasastra, which de\ otes a 
whole chapter 1 to the methods of replenishment of the treasury 
by a king who is without funds, and is plunged into sudden 
financial straits. We may conveniently group the various 
methods suggested by the author under the follou ing 
heads:— 

A. «Benevolence,’ * Auflegung ’ ( pranaya ), which is to 

the levied ‘ once and not twice.’ 

B. Miscellaneous methods of raising the revenue. 

As regards the first group the benevolences are described 
as consisting of three distinct kinds, viz., those from the culti¬ 
vators ( harsakas ), those from the dealers and craftsmen ( vya■ 
vaharins ) and those from the breeders of animals (yonipofahas). 


1 V, 2. 
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In connection with the first class, the Arthasastra lays down 
what may be called a schedule of rates as follows :— 

1. Grain ... ... i. 

... 4 

2. Wild rice; 1 2 merchandise in cotton, lac, linen,^ 

bark of trees, wool, silk, medicinal herbs, I 

Vi 

scents, flowers, fruits and vegetables, j 3 
wood, bamboo, fresh and dried meat J 

3. Ivory and skins . A 

In so far as these items and principally the first item are 
concerned, they are explained and amplified by the author 
in the immediately preceding lines. The king, we are told, 
should beg from the cultivators -J or of the crop when the 
tract, be it large or small in extent, has sources of water- 
supply independent of rain-water 2 * * * and produces a rich harvest. 

For tracts of intermediate or poor quality the demand 
should be according to the outturn. No demand, however, 
should be made from persons usefully employedJn the work 
of fortification and irrigation-works, of trade-routes and coloni¬ 
sation of waste lands, of mines and forests. 8 With regard to 
the persons colonising lands the king should even grant them 
grains, cattle, cash and the like, and he should purchase from 
them for cash £ of the grain that is left over after providing 

1 V any ana m, tr. as above by Gan*. The interpretation of Sh. (‘forest 
produce’) and of M. and Breloer (‘Walderzeugnisso ’) is contradicted by the 
fact that forest products (aranyajdtam) are expressly excluded from the 
levy of benevolences. 

2 Head adevamdtrkam with M. instead of dcva° of Sh. and Jolly- 
Schmidt. 

3 The above passage has been construed in four different ways; for 

while Sh. connects yathasaram with the preceding sentence and madhya * 

mam 0 with the following, Gao. connects yathasaram madhyamam with 

the preceding sentence and M. connects yathan&ram madhyamam durga ° 

with the same, while Jolly-Schmidt connects yathasaram with the follow- 

ing sentence. I follow Gan. whose construction gives the best sense. 




for seeds and provisions. 1 The king should grant exemption 
in the case of forest products and the property of learned 
Brahmanas. When the above means of filling the treasury 
fails, the agents of the saviUJuivta should make the cultivators 
sow the seeds in summer. At the sowing season the latter 
should be made to enter into a written agreement undertaking 
to pay double the amount of the crops destroyed through 
their negligence. When the crops are ripe, they should be 
forbidden to take away ripe and unripe crop, the penalty for 
theft of corn ranging from a fine of eight times the value to 
death. 

A careful consideration of the above suggests some im¬ 
portant reflections. The benevolence, it will be observed, is 
not assessed at a uniform rate of y, but varies according to 
the nature of the soil. "Wit-la the maximum rate, which is 
declared to be } or may be compared the highest rate of the 
agricultural tax in Manu, viz., y. 2 To the levy of the emer¬ 
gency tax upon cultivators the Arthasastra makes numerous 
exceptions, persons employed in what may be called utility 
services as well as those engaged in colonising waste lands 
being altogether exempted from it. In so far as the settlers 
of new lands are concerned, it will be seen that they are 
required to be furnished with the necessary capital in the 
shape of provisions, implements and the like. This is quite 
in keeping with the policy of the Arthas'fistra, which elsewhere 5 
requires the king to make advances of money to the new 
settlers. The further provision that the king is to purchase 
for cash | of the surplus outturn was obviously intended to 
provide the settlers with their much needed cash. Moreover, the 
exemption of the learned Brahmanas from the emergency tax 
is thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of the Arthasastra, 

1 The above ia usually (Gan., M. and Breloer) tr. as ,} of the grain 

and what is left over after providing for seeds and provisions. 

3 See below, p. 131. 3 V, 3. 
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which elsewhere 1 contemplates the grant of tax-free lands 
to certain classes of Brahmanas by the king. It is, however, 
difficult to understand how all these exemptions and specially 
the advances could be possible for a king who is himself in 
sore financial straits. As a last resort, the Arthasastra 
contemplates what virtually amounts to a compulsory 
raising of the second crops by the peasants under a system 
akin to the modern indentures. This is important as illustrat¬ 
ing the extreme length to which the rights of the cultivators 
could be encroached upon by the State during emergencies. 

As regards the class of benevolences from dealers and 
craftsmen, the Arthasastra lays down a schedule of rates as 
follows :— 


1. Dealers in gold, silver, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, 

horses and elephants ... Tax ( hctra ) of 50 per cent. 

2. Dealers in threads, garments, 
copper, brass, bronze, scents, 
medicines and wines 

3. Dealers in grains, liquids, base 
metals and carts 

4. Dealers in glass and chief 
craftsmen 

5. Inferior craftsmen 
0. Dealers in wood, bamboo, 

stones, earthenware, cooked 
rice and green vegetables 
7. Actors and prostitutes ... their wages. 

Besides the above, tradesmen not engaged in any kind of 
work are required to be charged with the tax in cash. 2 


Ditto of 40 per cent. 

Ditto of 30 per cent. 

Ditto of 20 per cent. 
Ditto of 10 per cent. 

Ditto of 5 per cent. 


1 II, 1. 

2 The above follows the reading and trans. of Gan. Other trs. 
(with a different reading) are: ' Tho entire property of goldsmiths shall 
be taken possession of (Sb.) and ‘ die zu Geldsteuern Fahigen sollen 
tie tiichtig schropfen’ (M), 
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With regard to the last class of benevolences the Artha- 
sastra mentions the following scale of charges : 

(1) Breeders of cocks and pigs °o« ••• 

(2) Breeders of small animals 

(3) Breeders of cows, buffaloes, mules, asses and 

camels ••• *’• iu 

Besides the above, keepers of prostitutes are required to 
procure supplies for the king’s treasury by employing women 
in the king’s service who are noted for their youth and 
beauty. 

While the charges mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
are at least connected with specific heads of revenue, those 
we have to mention in the present place are independent of 
any such connection, and are altogether irregular in their 
character. When the benevolences fail, says Kautilya, the 
samahartd (* Obereinnehmer ’) is to invite donations from the 
inhabitants of the kingdom under pretext of performing some 
work. In this connection Kautilya introduces us to some 
old Indian methods of raising subscriptions from the public. 

The secret agents, we are told, should first pay large amounts, 
and then the donations should be invited from the public: 
those who pay a small amount are to be blamed by a specific 
class of spies, while those who contribute gold are to be 
rewarded with offices, umbrellas, turbans and ornaments. 
While the above method of raising money for the royal 
treasury is open to little or no moral objection, the same 
cannot be said of the methods that follow immediately. 

The wealth of heretics and corporate bodies, that of religious 
establishments and that which is not required for the use of 
learned Brahmanas, are to be appropriated for the king by 
approved agents under a suitable pretext. Moreover, the 
Superintendent of religious establishments is to collect m one 
heap the treasures of temples belonging to the city as well as 

17 
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the country-part and appropriate them in the same fashion. 

He may also set up a sacred altar at night or establish in a 
place of reputed sanctity what purports to have sprung from 
the earth, 1 and he may earn his means of subsistence by 
introducing fairs and festive assemblies. Or he may collect 
money from the people under pretext of propitiating a 
pretended monster demanding tribute of men from a concealed 
place in a tree. Or else he may collect money by showing 
a many-headed serpent in a well provided with a subtei^ 
ranean passage. 

Equally fraudulent with the above is the method of 
raising money that is suggested immediately thereafter. 

A spy disguised as a trader, we are told, is to start business 
after equipping himself with a considerable stock of merchan¬ 
dise and number of associates. When he has waxed rich 
with his stock of merchandise, the proceeds of sale as well 
as the deposits and loans, the king is to cause him to be 
robbed of the same during night-time. The same practices 
may be observed by the Examiner of coins and the State 
goldsmith. Or else a spy masquerading as a merchant may 
collect quantities of gold and silver ware, or obtain on loan 
quantities of bullion and specie on suitable pretexts and 
thereafter the king as before is to rob him of his property 
at night. 

The last method of raising revenue that is mentioned in 
the present connection is founded upon force. It is concern¬ 
ed with various ways of calculated ingenuity and cruelty for 
entrapping seditious persons by the agency of spies who 
frequently act as agents provocateurs. One or two examples 
out of many will suffice to illustrate this point. The spies, 
we are told, may cause the seditious to be infatuated with 

The above follows the reading and explanation of Gan The 
reading tfnd versions of Sh. and M. are completely different 
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females disguised as chaste women, and having taken them 
in the houses of those women may procure the confisca¬ 
tion of all their possessions. When seditious persons 
of high families quarrel with each other, poisoners being 
directed thereto may poison one of them, and the other 
may be charged with the offence of murder. Or a sp\ 
acting as a servant of the seditious person may mix up 
counterfeit coins with the money he receives as his wages, 
and thus expose his master. The only redeeming feature 
in this picture of unrelieved gloom is the direction that 
measures like the above should be applied against the sedi¬ 
tious as well as the impious, and not against others. 

The above rules, along with those of a similar character 
to be mentioned presently, constitute, it is not too much to 
say, a land-mark in the history of Hindu financial speculation, 
not to say, the history of Hindu intellectual development. 
They evidently imply that while fixed heads of revenue with 
standard rates should be followed in normal times, the State 
was justified in adopting every species of force and fraud in 
dealing with grave emergencies. Thus Politics, which in (he 
A rthasastra is treated as an independent branch of knowledge 
apart from the Canon, is further divorced from morality and 
religion. Eor the rest, it may bo stated that the above rules of 
the Arthasiistra, in so far as their general character and ten¬ 
dencies are concerned, may be fitly matched with the methods 
of financial oppression known to the other countries of the 
East as well as the West, of antiquity as well as modern 
times. A singular interest, however, attaches in the Indian 
system to the methods of unabashed appropriation of temple 
treasures and exploitation of popular religious beliefs in the 
interest of the State treasury. 

W'hen we turn to the literature of the Sacred Law and 
the Epics we find that the rules relating to the conduct of 
the king duriug emergencies form part of a well recognised 
branch of law called ‘ duties in time of distress ’ (apaddlhirma). 
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To take a few examples, Manu says in one place 1 that the 
Ksatriya who takes even J of the crop in times of distress is 
exempted from sin, provided he protects his subjects to the 
best of his ability. This passage is usually taken to mean 
that the king is justified in demanding J of the produce in¬ 
stead of the usual i, during emergencies of the State. 2 In 
the same context 3 we are told that the Ksatriya who protects 
the Vaisyas by his weapons may collect from them the proper 
agricultural tax. This is said to consist of two charges, viz , the 
ball of i of the grain, and the sullca of amounting at least 
to one copper coin ( karsapana ), the normal rates in these cases 
being according to the commentators Vv and respectively. 4 
On the other hand the Madras, the craftsmen and the artisans, 
it is said, benefit the king by service. This means, according 
to most of the commentators, that the king is not justified, 
even during times of distress, in imposing any tax upon the 
above classes, but may exact some additional service from 
them over and above their obligation of performing one piece 
of work a month. 

1 X, 118. 

2 The interpretation of the whole passage given above follows the 
authority of Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Kulluka and Raghavunanda. Far 
different is the explanation of Sarvajna-Nurayuna and Nandana. Accord¬ 
ing to them the tax on gram is here stated to be J in the case of Sudras 
and I in the case of Vaisyas, and the tax on other things is stated to be at 
least one lcdrqdpana out of twenty, while the artisans who work for wages 
are required to pay their contribution at the same rate. This explanation 
may be opposed on the following grounds:—(a) differential rates of the 
agricultural tax for the different castes are unknown to any other autho¬ 
rity; (b) the UHual rate of the duty on goods is which, therefore, 
cannot be the emergency rate as well; (c) the minimum limit of taxation, 
viz.j one hdrqdpana , is attested by a verse of Manu quoted in Vas., 
XIX, 81. 

» Manu* X, 119-120. 

4 Actually, however, Manu prescribes (VII, 130) three alternative 
rates of the duty, viz., £ and ^ during normal times. 
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If the methods of financial exaction in Manu partake of 
the nature of enhancement of the normal rates of revenue 
under specified heads, far different is the case with those advo¬ 
cated in the rajadhamia and apaddhatnia sections of the 
Mahabharata. The question is broadly taken up in a chapter 
of the Santiparvan 1 which the commentators aptly explain to 
be of the nature of an aphorism with reference to the imme¬ 
diately following section on apaddharma. There the warrior- 
sage Bhisma, asked as to what course the king should pursue 
when his friends are declining and foes are increasing, when 
his treasury is exhausted and he has no troops, when his 
ministers and assistants are wicked and his counsels are di¬ 
vulged, replies unenigmatically that the king should seize the 
wealth of all persons other than that of ascetics and Brah- 
manas. This dangerous doctrine is sought to be supported by 
a large array of arguments based upon the supreme law of 
self-preservation, the normal rule of existence and above all 
the paramount importance of the State, but it is unnecessary 
to repeat them here. 2 3 The above doctrine is inculcated like¬ 
wise in the following chapters, which are expressly concerned 
with the duties in times of distress. Thus in one place 8 what 
purports to be an old verse is quoted to the effect that the king 
may not take the wealth of those devoted to the performance of 
sacrifices and the wealth of temples, but he is entitled to seize 
the wealth of robbers and of those who do not perform any reli¬ 
gious acts. In this connection the treasury (koxa) is magni¬ 
fied again and again as the cream of all things. The koso, it 
is said, is the root of the army, the army is the root of all 
duties, duties are the root of the people: the kosa is the 
source of acquisition of virtue, desire and salvation. 


1 Ck. 180. 

2 For a tull account see the author’s Hindu Political Thcoties, 2nd 
cd., pp. 155-158. 

3 Ibid. Ck, 136. 1*2. 
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Methods of financial exaction similar to the above, but 
not identical, are laid down in the later literature of Polity. 
In the Nltivakylmrtam (‘ Nectar of the Maxims of Polity ’) 
written by the Jaina Somadeva in the tenth century after 
Christ, the king with depleted treasury is recommended 1 to 
adopt the following measures for filling the same. He is to 
appropriate what is left over from the wealth of religious 
foundations, Brahmanas and merchants, after providing for 
the expenses of religious service, performance of sacrifices 
and support of kinsmen respectively : he is to take the 
wealth of rich widows, judicial officers, 2 village headmen, 
courtesans, guilds and heretics : he is to beg a share of the 
wealth belonging to the prosperous inhabitants of the city 
and the country-part: he is to wait upon his ministers, his 
chaplain and the vassal kings of unbroken fortunes. Here, it 
will be noted, the rules of financial exaction are of a suffi¬ 
ciently sweeping and comprehensive character. They imply 
the victimization of nearly every class of people and even the 
appropriation of temple treasures for the benefit of the king’s 
treasury. Moreover, there is no pretence of confining within 
any definite limits the financial exactions which are practically 
unlimited in extent. 3 

Lastly, we may mention that the late Niti work called the 
Sukranlti also inculcates sundry methods of raising the emer¬ 
gency revenue. The king, we are told in one place, 4 must not 
increase the revenue, when there is no distress, out of exces¬ 
sive impositions of fines, the agricultural tax, as well as tolls 


1 XXI, 14. 

Niyogins in the original, tr. as above by the commentator. 

' Very similar to the above is a text of Sukra quoted by the un- 
kuown commentator in connection with the present text. This passage, 
however, is not found in the existing flukranlti. 

4 IV, 2. 9. 
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and duties, nor out of the tax from places of pilgrimage and 
from temples. This evidently implies that the collection of 
the charges here mentioned was permissible during the 
king’s emergencies. In the same context we are definitely 
told 1 2 that when the king is engaged in providing for his 
troops for the purpose of destroying his enemy, he may raise 
enhanced rates of fines, tolls and the like from the people. 1 
The king in distress may seize the wealth of rich people after 
giving them an allowance for subsistence (b/iyti), but he 
must return the same with interest after he has overcome his 
danger. We have here almost a unique instance in the 
Hindu technical literature, of the levy of compulsory loans 
from the subjects by the State during emergencies. 

We may fittingly conclude this chapter by quoting an 
early reference in a Buddhist collection of stories to the 
employment of State loans. A story in the Avadanasataka 
records the tradition that a merchant advanced a loan of 
gold coins ( suvarttas ) to Prasenajit, king of Ivosala, to help 
him in his war with the king of Magadlia. 


1 In Sukra IV, ,2. 18 ff. in connection with a classification of 
kings into thro© grades, w© are told that the bad king is one who 
increases his revenue out of fines, and out of tax from places of pil 
grimage and temples. This evidently applies to the king who had recourse 
to such methods of exaction during normal times. 

2 P. 56, J. S. Speyer’s cd. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Classes exempted from Taxation—Untaxable Property. 

In the fystem of the Law-books (Smrtis) and to a less 
extent that of the works on Polity (Nlti) by far the most im¬ 
portant class of persons exempted from taxation is the class 
of Brahmanas, and specially the learned Brahmanas. With 
the rules relating to the Brahmana’s immunity are often joined 
together maxims and principles of astonishing pretensions on 
behalf of the favoured class. To begin with the aphoristic 
Law-books, Vas., 1 while recommending that the just king may 
take of wealth from his subjects, expressly makes an ex¬ 
ception in favour of the Brahmanas. Elsewhere 2 Vas. in¬ 
cludes the learned Brahraana in a list of persons who are 
immune from taxation ( akara ), no doubt, as the commentator 
remarks, by way of emphasising his special claim for exemp¬ 
tion. He also quotes in this connection a verse of Manu 
to the effect that the learned Brahraana along with other 
specified classes is not to be liable to the Sulla. 9 In justifying 
the Brahmana’s claim for exemption in the first case, Vas. 
quotes three Vedic texts to the effect that the king shares 

1 I, 42-43. 2 XIX, 23. 

Here 6ulha must evidently be understood in the general sense of 
taxes , for among those who are exempted from it in the same text are 
mentioned the infant, the messenger, what is acquired by alms and what 
is left over after robbery and the like. For other instances of this general 
sense of the term see the author's paper ‘ Some Hindu Fiscal Terms 
discussed / loc . cit. 
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-} 7 of the Brahmana’s spiritual merit acquired by the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices and charitable works, that the Brahmana 
is not to be devoured because he makes the Vedas prosper 
and secures immunity from danger, and lastly, that Soma is 
the king of the Brahmanas. Like Vas., Apast. 1 includes the 
learned Brahmana in a list of persons exempted from taxa¬ 
tion, while Visnu 2 expressly forbids taxes to be levied on the 
Brahmanas on the ground that they pay their tax in virtuous 
acts. 


The rules of the Arthasastra, so far as they go, are iu 
accord with those of the Smrtis above mentioned. The 
Arthasastra 3 contemplates the king who is about to settle a 
new or re-settle an old territory, as making grants of land, that 
are immune from taxes and fines and accompanied with rich 
gifts, to certain classes of Brahmanas: these comprise the 
sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor, the chaplain 
(purohita) and the learned Brahmana. This evidently implies, 
as we have already suggested, that the lands of the Brahmanas 
were normally exempted from taxation. Again, as we have 
seen elsewhere, Kautilya, while laying down the methods of 
filling the treasury during emergencies, expressly requires 
that the property of the learned Brahmana should be exempted 
from benevolences and from other irregular exactions. 
We may also mention without comment that the Arthasastra 
elsewhere 1 imposes a small fine for the collection of tolls 
and other duties from the Brahmanas. 

The rule regarding the Brahmana’s immunity from taxa¬ 
tion receives some further degree of development in the metri¬ 
cal Smrtis. According to a famous text of Manu 0 the king, 
though dying with want, must not collect taxes (kara) from 
learned Brahmanas, and no Brahmana residing within his 


1 II, 10.26. 10. 2 III. 20-27. 3 II. 1. 

4 III, 20. 

18 


3 VII. 183.. 







kingdom should suffer from hunger. This is sought to be 
justified on the principle of quid pro quid, for we are told that 
the virtuous act which the Brahmana performs daily under 
the king’s protection contributes to the increase of the king’s 
life, wealth and kingdom. 1 In the rajadharma and apaddharma 
sections of the Mahabharata, as we have seen, a practical 
application of the above maxim is given in the form that the 
king may take the wealth of all persons other than the 
Brahmanas and ascetics during times of distress. 2 Nar. 3 intro¬ 
duces an innovation by observing that the property of the 
learned Brahmanas which is required for household use is 
exempted from sul/ca, but not that which is used for purposes 
of trade. This evidently involves a modification of the earlier 
rule exempting all wealth of the learned Brahmana from 
Sulka. Brhaspati 1 5 on the other hand contents himself by say¬ 
ing that the king should grant houses and lands to the Brah¬ 
manas with immunity from taxation. 

Not only is the Brahmana contemplated in the above to 
be exempt from taxation, but his property, as we have seen, 6 
is declared by all our authorities to be incapable of lapsing to 
the king even in the event of complete failure of heirs. In 
this connection Manu declares 6 the general rule that the 
Brahmana’s property is never to be taken by the king, while 
that of other classes may be taken over for failure of heirs. 
We have further observed that the Smrtis from first to last 


1 In Manu VIII, 301, the privilege of exemption from all taxation is 
extended to the person - attending the learned Brahmanas. Elsewhere 

VII!, 407) the Brahmana is specifically exempted from payment of toll 
at th'j river-crossing. The latter rule is repeated in Nar. (XVIII, 38). 

2 Above, p. 183, 

3 Quoted in Vlvaddralntikara, p. 178, Viramitrodaya, p. 423, and 
Miidbava's commentary on Parasara, Bibl. Ind. ed.. p. 34P, 

4 Quoted, Vivadaratnakara, p. 178. 

5 See above, pp. 112-113. 

o IX, 180. 
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as well as the Arthasastra lay down the general rule that 
when a Brahmana finds a hidden treasure, he is to keep the 
whole of it, while other persons on finding the same are to 
make it over to the king. It is in connection with this rule 
that Manu 1 as well as Yaj. 2 lays down the striking doctrine 
that the Brahmana is the lord of everything. 

Besides the Brahmanas, a miscellaneous group of persons 
is often mentioned in the Smrtis as immune from taxation. 
Thus in the above-mentioned list of exempted persons men¬ 
tioned by Vas. 3 are included— 

(1) the king’s man (rajapuman), 

(2) the helpless, 

(3) one who has renounced the world, 

(4-) the infant and the old, 

(5) the young man who is a student ( taruna ), 

(6) the newly confined women, widows who return to. 


their former families, maidens and wives of servants. 


Some of these classes also figure in the short list of per¬ 
sons exempted from sulka, which Vas. quotes from Manu. 1 
The latter, e. g., includes besides the learned Brahmana 

(1) the infant, 

(2) the messenger, 

(3) one who has renounced the world. 

Similar to the longer list of Vas., but not identical with it, is 
the group of exempted persons ( akara ) mentioned by Apast.‘ 
This comprises, besides the learned Brahmana,— 

(1) women of all classes, 

(2) boys before attaining the signs of manhood, 

(3) those who live (with preceptors) for study, 

(4) the ascetics who are virtuous, 


1 VIII, 37. 

See avove, p. 130. 


3 XIX, 23 2-1. 
3 II, 10.20 ; 10-17. 


'4 


2 II. 3-1. 
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(5) the Sudras ‘ who live by washing the feet of other 
classes, ’ 


(6) the blind, the dumb, the deaf and the diseased, 

(7) those who are forbidden to acquire property by the 
rules of their order. 

On comparing the above two lists it appears that they have 
more or less in common the class of women, 1 the infant, the 
student, and the ascetic. 2 3 Vas., however, has in addition the 
class of the king’s servants, Avhile Apast. adds that of the 
Sudras and some unnamed sects. 

The above rules are reproduced generally on a smaller 
scale in the metrical Smrtis. In the list of persons exempt¬ 
ed by Manu from the payment of all taxes are included 8 the 
blind, the idiot, the cripple who moves with the help of a 
board and the man who is seventy years old. These evidently 
correspond to the blind, the diseased and the aged persons 
of the earlier lists. Elsewhere 4 Manu gives a list of persons 
exempted from tolls at the river-crossings, which comprises be¬ 
sides the Brahmana and the Vedic student— 


(1) the woman who has been pregnant for two months or 
more, 

(2) one who has left the order of householders, 

(3) the hermit. 


iWith this may be compared the rule of Yisnu 5 who im¬ 
poses a fine of ten lianas for the collection of Sulka from the 
following :— 

(1) the Vedic student, 

(2) the hermit in the forest ( vanaprastha ), 


1 The scope of Apast.’s rule, however, is more comprehensive than 
that of Vas. 

2 Apast. introduces a limiting qualification by adding the word 
}j ilharmaparah (‘ virtuous ’) before ascetics. 

3 VIII, 394. 

< Ibid, 407. 


5 V, 132. 
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(3) the ascetic, 

(4) the pregnant woman, 

(5) the mendicant monk ( tirthanusarin ). 

Coming now to the head of untaxable property we may 
first point to the verse of Manu quoted by Vas., 1 which has 
been referred to above. It is to the effect that the sulka 
(apparently used in the general sense of tax) is not to be 
imposed inter alia upon articles worth less than one copper 
coin ( karsapana ), the earnings of craftsmanship, the receipts 
from alms, the remnant of stolen property and the articles 
required for the performance of sacrifice. With this may be 
compared the narrower rule of the Artliasastra,~ viz ., that the 
Sulka (in the technical sense of octroi duty) is not to be im¬ 
posed upon articles required for marriage, for a bride going to 
her husband’s place, for presentation, for the performance of 
the worship of gods, for the ceremony of investiture with 
the sacred thread and so on. It will also be remembered that 
Manu contemplates the exemption of sums less than one 
karsapana even during the king s emergencies/ 


i XIX, 37. 


3 Above, p. 132. 


2 II, 21. 
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Revenue Administration. 


We propose in the pi’esent chapter to describe the import¬ 
ant branch of organisation of the revenue administration such 
as we find it reflected in the Hindu technical literature on 
polity. As usual, the Arthasastra gives us a connected and 
comprehensive account of a subject that is treated in the 
sections on Polity in the Smrtis in a general and almost cursory 
fashion. Nevertheless the references in the Smrtis, vague and 
indefinite as they often are, are of value as corroborating or 
supplementing the far more detailed description of the 
Arthasastra treatise. 

It will be convenient for us to consider our present sub¬ 
ject under its two broad and natural divisions of central and 
local administration. Beginning with the former we notice 
at the outset that the king is regarded as the head of the 
financial administration, as indeed of other branches as well. 
The opiniou of the theorists, however, was divided as regards 
the proper degree of his immediate control over the depart¬ 
ment of finance. On the one hand Bharadvaja, an old Artha¬ 
sastra teacher quoted by Kautilya, 1 contemplated the minister 
( amatija ) as being vested with the exclusive and entire control 
over finance. On the other hand Kautilya held 2 that the king 
should keep under his control the departments of the army 
and treasury, for internal troubles were more dangerous than 
external troubles and resembled the danger from snakes. A 
variant of Kautilya’s rule occurs in Manu, 1 who declares that 
the army depends upon the minister ( amatya ), while the 


i VIII, l. 


a VIII, 2. 


VII, 05. 
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treasury and the country depend upon the king. It will be 
observed that in either case the immediate control of the 
treasury is vested in the hands of the king. In thorough 
accord with this rule the Arthasastra 1 provides for the king’s 
daily audit of income and expenditure during the first eighth 
part of the day, while Manu 2 enjoins the king’s daily 
inspection of the income and expenditure, the treasury and 
the like. 8 

The Arthasastra does not specify the ministers of the 
State Council ( mantrins ) as participating in the king’s work 
of revenue administration and control. But Manu 4 ex¬ 
pressly enjoins that the king should frequently consult his 
ministers ( sachivas ), among other things, on affairs relating 
to the treasury ( sthana ), the sources of revenue (xamndaya) 
and the like. On the other hand the Arthasastra mentions 
two high officials called the tamdharta and the sannidhatfi ' 
who are practically vested with the immediate control of ihe 
whole financial administration. Both these officers occupy 
an equal status, being included 0 in the grade of persons re¬ 
ceiving a salary of twenty-four thousand silver coins ( panas ). 
Both also agree in combining financial with other functions of 
a different character. 

The samdhartd, according to the description of his func¬ 
tions in the Arthasastra, combined certain functions of police 
and criminal justice with those of finance. In the former 
capacity he has to watch, through the ubiquitous agency of 
spies, the conduct of cultivators, hermits, merchants and 

i I, 19. 2 VIII, 419. 

» Yaj. similarly, while fixing the king’s daily routine, seta apart (I. 
327) a portion of the day for his inspection of the income and expenditure. 

* VII, 56. 

5 Tr. as treasurer * or ‘finance minister ’ (Monahan, Early History, 
p. 43), ‘ Roichsschatzvenvalter (M., p. 77, etc.). 

0 Kaut., V, 2. 
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superintendents, as well as the movements of thieves, the 
enemies 3 emissaries and the desperadoes. 1 He has also to bring 
to book thirteen specified classes of persons living by under¬ 
hand means, and either banish them or impose a suitable fine. 2 
In his financial capacity the samdhartd's functions practically 
extend over the whole range of State income and expenditure. 

Thus in the first place he has, as we have seen elsewhere, to 
look after seven specified constituents of State income, viz., 
the groups technically called the fortified city (dun]a), the 
country-part ( rdstra ), the mines, the irrigation works, the 
forests, the herds, and the trade-routes. In the same context 
we are told that the samdhartd should look after six other 
branches of business, viz., those technically called ‘ what is to 
be done 5 ( karaniyam ), ‘what is done 5 ( siddham ), ‘what 
remains to be done ’ ( sesam ), income ( dya ), expenditure 
( vyaya ) and the balance ( nivi ). In these ways, so runs the 
conclusion of the chapter, 8 the samdhartd should raise the 
revenue, increasing the income and diminishing the expendi¬ 
ture while counteracting the reverse. In so far as the 
samdhartd's methods of supervision over the groups called 
‘ country-part 5 and * trade-route 5 are concerned, they are 
explained by Kautilya in another place 4 to which reference 
has been made already. There we are told that the samd¬ 
hartd should in effect prepare a great revenue-roll of the 
kingdom specifying the lands exempted from the revenue and 
those liable to service in lieu of the same, as well as the 
receipts from the villages under the several heads of rice, 
cattle, bullion, forest-produce and forced labour. Under his 
direction the gopa (‘ Revieraufseher 5 ) is to prepare various 
registers and census lists of the villages. Furthermore, spies 
disguised as merchants should inspect, obviously under the 
samdhartd's direction, the amount and value of the various 

1 Kaut, II, 85. 2 in dt iy, 4.’ 

* Ibid, II, 6. -• II, 35. 
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specified classes of royal merchandise, as well as the expenses 
that are incurred for the foreign merchandise that is obtained 
in return for the same. In addition to the above duties the 
samaharta, lastly, has to raise the revenue for the king’s 
treasury during grave emergencies. On such occasions his 
agents are to collect benevolences ( pranayas ) from the culti¬ 
vators and other classes of persons, and he is expected as a 
last resort to have recourse to the compulsory raising of 
additional crops by the cultivators. 1 

The sannidhata seems from the description oi his duties 
to combine the work of construction (and superintendence) of 
certain government buildings with that of deposit of various 
articles in the royal storehouse. Thus in the chapter relating 
to the duties of this officer 2 we are told that the sannidhata 
should look after the erection of the treasury ( hosagrha ), the 
warehouse (patiyagtha) , the storehouses for giains ( kogthagava ) 
and for forest-products (kupyagrha), the armoury ( ayudhagara), 
the court of justice ( dharmasthiya ), the secretariat ( mahama - 
tnya) and the jail ( bandhanagara ). This is accompanied by 
a series of minute directions relating to the construction of 
the buildings. In the same connection we are told that the 
sannidhata with bis staff of clerks is to receive into the 
treasury new as well as old gems, articles of great as well as 
of little value and forest-products ( kupya ): he is to receive 
money that has been tested by the Examiner of coins: he 
should also receive new rice as well as merchandise, and even 
weapons. Special precautions are enjoined upon him for 
ensuring receipts of goods of the proper quality. What 
amount of expert knowledge was expected from him will 
appear from the concluding statement, namely, that he should 
be so much conversant with revenue derived from the interior 
as well as the outside of the kingdom, as to be able to furnish 
information for the last hundred years, and show the resulting 


1 C/. above, pp. 125-127. 
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balance. This notable passage seems to suggest the existence 
of a regular system of annual statistical returns of the State 
revenue. 

Some further light is thrown upon the respective func¬ 
tions of the samaharta and the sannidhata by a discussion 
regarding the relative seriousness of their oppressions. 1 
According to an unnamed Arthasastra teacher the sannidhata 
oppresses the people through the non-acknowledgment of 
what has been performed by others and by means of fines, 2 
while the samaharta presiding over his officers receives only 
the revenue brought before him. According to Kautilya, on 
the other hand, the sannidhata receives only what has been 
prepared by others, and must be brought into the royal 
treasury, 3 but the samaharta first provides for his own 
interest, and then serves or ruins the interest of the king, and 
he acts arbitrarily as regards the collection of foreign goods. 4 

Below the samaharta and the sannidhata who are entrusted 
with the supervision of the entire revenue administration stands 
in the scheme of the Arthasastra a class of adhyalcsas Superin- 

1 Kaufc VIII, 4. 

2 The above follows the tr. of M. (p. 511) who aptly compares 
hrtavidusandtyaydbhyam with the same term occurring in Kaut VII, 
6, as the technical designation of the violation of an agreement already 
made. Other trs. are ‘ weil er [die Vomits] fehlerhaft werden und 
zugrunde gehen liisat ‘ (Stein, p. 210) ; * spoiling works and inflicting 
fines' ’ (Sh.): * by attributing defects to manufactured articles like orna¬ 
ments and so forth, and imputing lapse of time ’ (Gan.). M.’s explanation 
is the simplest and most natural. 

Tr. as above by M. Other trs. are ‘ der sannidhatr empfangt 
das, was in den schatz kommen Poll, nachdem es durch andere in 
[fertizen] Zustand gebracht worden ist ’ (Stein, loc. cit.); ‘ the sannidhata 
receives only such articles suitable for admission into the royal treasury 
us are certified by examiners ’ (Gun.). 

4 ,| l’ c above follows the trs. of Stein and M. Other trs. of the last 

extract are ‘proceeds as he pleases to seize the property of others’ (Sh.) 
and ‘ because he is his own master as regards the collection of taxes’ 
(Gan.). 
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tendents,’ { Aufseher ’). They are charged with specific depart¬ 
ments of administration usually involving the collection or re¬ 
ceipt of distinct branches of revenue. The Second Book of the 
Arthasastra, which bears the significant title of ‘ Duties of the 
Superintendents,’ mentions a list of no less than twenty-eight 1 2 3 * 5 
such officers in charge of as many departments. The list 
consists of the Superintendents of— 


1 . 

The ‘ Accounts office ’ 

14. 

Tolls and octroi duties. 


( aksapatala ). 

15. 

Spinning and Weaving. 

2. 

The Treasury. 

16. 

Agriculture. 

3. 

Mines. 

17. 

Intoxicating drinks. 

4. 

Metals. 

18. 

Slaughter-house. 

5. 

The Mint. 

19. 

Courtesans. 

6. 

Salt. 

20. 

Shipping. 

7. 

Gold. 

21. 

Cattle. 

8. 

The Store-house for 

22. 

Horses. 


grains. 

23. 

Elephants. 

9. 

The royal merchandise. 

24. 

Chariots. 

10. 

Forest produce. 

25. 

Infantry. 

11. 

The armoury. 

26. 

Seals and passports. 

12. 

Weights and measures of 

27. 

Pastures. 

13. 

capacity. 

Measurement of time 

28. 

Religious Institutions. 


and place. 

In addition to the above the Arthasastra elsewhere men 
tions the Superintendents of— 


1. Elephant-forests. 

2. Trade ( saihsthd ). 

3. Gambling. 

<t. Jails. 

5. Ports. 

To these have to be added other officers, evidently of a lower 
rank, whose duties involve the collection of specific branches 

1 The liBfc in Monahan {Early History , p, 47) has only twenty-six names. 
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of revenue. Such, e.g., are the antapala (* Boundary officer,’ 
* Grenzaufseher ’), the nadipdla (‘Guardian of rivers’), 
chorarajju (‘ Catcher of thieves ’), the tarika (Ferryman) and 
the sauvarnika (State goldsmith). 

In so far as the revenue functions of the officers above 
mentioned are concerned, they have been dealt with, it is 
believed, with sufficient fulness in the foregoing pages. But 
a few additional points may be here noticed. The Artha¬ 
sastra mentions in one place 1 a curious list of four tests, viz., 
‘ the virtue-test,’ ‘ the wealth-test,’ ‘ the lust-test,’ and ‘ the 
fear-test,’ which the king should apply for 'making selections 
out of the general body of officials ( amatya ). In so far as the 
officers relating to the revenue administration are concerned, 
it is of interest to note that the Arthasastra contemplates the 
employment of those purified by the wealth-test in the col¬ 
lective work of the samaharta and the sannidhata, while 
those who have failed in all the tests are to be employed in 
mines, forests and the State workshops. With reference to 
this point it may be remarked that however crude the 
methods of selection may appear to our modern eyes, 
they at least involve the application of a sound principle, 
namely, that of specialisation of functions for the State 
offices. 

The Arthasastra mentions in connection with nearly all 
the above mentioned functionaries sets of rules relating to 
what may be called the working of the departments concern¬ 
ed. These rules often remind us, in their studied reference 
to detail and even in the use of various technical terms, of 
the administrative manuals relating to the various depart¬ 
ments of government that are in vogue in British India at 
present. 2 This comparison may serve to show the high 

1 I. 10. 

2 To take one striking example the group of ‘ forest produce ’ (kupya) 
in the Arthasastra (II, 17) comprises, ‘ timbers and bamboos of different 
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degree of technical advancement which the administrative 
arrangements had reached at least in the theoretical works 
on Polity in Ancient India. 

We look in vain in the Smrtis for analogues of the 
offices with distinct titles and clearly defined duties, that are 
mentioned in the Arthasastra. But a few general parallels 
may be traced. Manu 1 mentions Superintendents (adliyaksas) 
of various kinds, who are to supervise the acts of persons per¬ 
forming the king’s business. Elsewhere 2 he mentions officials 
(amatyas ) having, among other things, the merit of being 
well qualified to collect the revenue. Yaj. 8 likewise refers 
to Superintendents who are required to apply them¬ 
selves to the work of income and expenditure. Along with 
these may be mentioned the ‘trusted persons ’ or ‘officials’ whom 
the king according to Visnu 1 and the Mahabharata is to 


kinds, canes and other creepers, barks and fibres, leaves and flowers, 
medicinal roots and fruits, hides and skins, bones, sinews, teeth, horns, 
hoofs, and tails of various animals, utensils of cane, bark and clay, char¬ 
coal, ashes, firewood and fodder, wild beasts and birds for menageries 
besides certain metals, such as iron, tin, lead and copper (Monahan, Early 
History , p. 58). With this c/. Indian Forest Act, 1878, Sec. 2: — 

‘ Forest produce includes—(a) the following, whether found in or brought 
from a forest or not, that is to say,—timber, charcoal, caoutchouc, catechus, 
wood-oil, resin, natural varnish, bark, lac, mahua flowers, mahua seeds, 
myrobolans, and (b) the following, when found in or brought from a 
forest— (i) trees and leaves, flowers and fruits, and all other parts or pro¬ 
duce, not hereinbefore mentioned, of trees, (it) plants not being trees (inclu¬ 
ding grass, creepers, weeds and moss), and all parts or produce of such 
plants, (tit) wild animals and skins, tusks, horns, bones, silk, cocoons, 
honey and wax and all other parts or produce of animals, (iv) peat, surface 
soil, rock and minerals (including lime-stone, laterite, mineral oils and all 
products of mines or quarries.’ 

1 VII, 81. 

2 VII, 60. 

3 I, 822. 

+ III, 16. 

G XII, 09, 29. 
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employ in mines, tolls and ferry duties, salt-works and 
elephant-forests. They may also he compared with ‘ the 
brave, the high-born, the skilful and the pure * ministers, 
" ho, according to Manu, 1 should be employed on work con¬ 
nected with the revenue, such as mines and State factories, 
fn the above the Superintendents broadly correspond to the 
class of officials called by the same title in the Arthasastra, 
while the other officials who are placed in charge of mines, 
factories and the like represent the Superintendents specifi¬ 
cally connected in the Arthasastra with those branches. 
Among other classes of officials in the Smrtis we may men¬ 
tion the trusted persons whom Manu 3 requires the king to 
appoint for the collection of the annual agricultural tax ( ball ), 
as well as the administrative agents ( vyaprtas ) whom Yaj. a 
contemplates as daily bringing over money to the king for 
deposit in the treasury. We may also mention that the 
MahabhSrata 1 mentions the accountants (ganakas) and the 
clerks ( lekhakas ) whose duty is to perform the daily work in 
connection with income and expenditure. 

Coming to the head of local revenue administration it will 
be sufficient for our present purpose to confine our attention 
to its most important branch, namely, that concerned with 
the administration of the land-revenue. The Arthasastra, as 
we have seen, 5 knows a chain of officers called gopas and 
sthdnika, of whom the former, being placed in charge of five 
or ton villages, are required to prepare various registers and 
census lists, while the latter, being in charge of £ of the 
kingdom, are required to do the same for their wider jurisdiction. 
We have also observed how the Arthasastra contemplates a 
class of inspectors as checking the lists of the gopas for select¬ 
ed villages to which they are deputed by the samaharta. To 


2 vn, 80. 

4 II, 5. 72. 


Above, pp, 40-50. 


1 VII, 62. 
» I, 328. 
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these we have now to add another class of officers called the 
pradestrs (‘ Polizei- oder Strafrichter ’), who are expected to 
look after the fulfilment of duties and the forcible collection 
of the bali 1 from the stations of the gopa and the sthanika. 
As the pradestrs in the Arthasastra are essentially concerned 
with the functions of police and criminal justice, it would 
seem that the help of the executive was sought for the collec¬ 
tion of the land-revenue, when it was withheld by the culti¬ 
vators. It is possible that the collection of the revenue was 
normally left in the hands of the revenue officers properly 
so called. In connection with the present point it may be 
noticed that the gopa and the sthanika share with the 
pradestr in the exercise of police functions. With the 
gopas and the stlidnikas , wo are told in one place, the pra- 
des(r is to follow the track of thieves outside the capital 
city, while the ndgarika (‘ City Superintendent ’) is to do the 
same within the limits of the capital. On the other hand 
the Arthasastra is strangely silent about the revenue functions 
of the village headman, who is mentioned several times s under 
the titles of grmnika, grarnakuta gramasvamin and grdmamukhya. 

The territoi’ial divisions in the Arthasastra, mentioned in 
connection with the gopas and the stheinikas, are independent 
of the administrative divisions of the kingdom into groups of 
800, 400, 200 and ] 0 villages, which are specified. elsewhere. 3 
On the other hand the Smrtis are acquainted with only one 


1 Karyalcaranam in the original, explained as above by M. According 
to Gan. it means the work of extirpating the thorns, as explained in Kaut. 
IV, 1. Balipragrakam according to Bhatt. means either the forcible 
collection of the revenue accruing to and withheld from the king, or else 
subjugation of the chiefs of the villages and the kingdom. The first 
alternative is adopted by Stein (pp. 197-198 n) and M. (p. 228). We have 
taken the phrase in the sense of forcible collection of the speoifio tax called 
the bali. 

2 IV, 0; III, 10; IV, 4; Ibid 13. 


3 XI, 1. 
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series of territorial divisions designed for the purpose of 
general administration. The scheme, as we learn from parallel 
passages in Manu, 1 and the Mahabharata, 2 comprises groups of 
100, 20, 10 and 1 villages which are under a suitable head. 
Here it will be observed the basis of the whole structure is 
the village headman who is almost completely ignored in the 
Arthasastra. Another difference between the system of the 
Smrtis and the Arthasastra lies, as we shall presently see, in 
the fact that while the official land-holding which is men¬ 
tioned in connection with these officers is apparently enjoyed 
in full ownership in the former case, it amounts to a mere 
usufruct in the latter. 3 


1 VII, 115-117. 

2 XII, 87, 3-5. 

3 Besides the above a group of five village officials is mentioned by 
the commentator Nilakantha (on Maha., II, 5. 18). This consists of the 
pranas ta, the samaharta, the sannidhutd, the clerk, and the witness. 
There seems to be no authority for this statement. The first three offi¬ 
cials at any rate are well-known to the Arthasastra as high officers of the 
central administration. 


% 
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The Branches of State Expenditure. 




The most systematic classification of the heads of State 
expenditure that is found in the Hindu technical literature on 
polity occurs in a chapter of the Arthasastra relating to the 
collection of revenue by the suvi&hartd'. 1 lhere we are intro¬ 
duced to a ‘ body of expenditure,’ ‘ Ausgabenkorper ’ (vyaya- 
sariram) consisting of eighteen specified items as follows : 

(1) What is required for worship of the gods and the 
king’s ancestors, as well as for gifts, 

(2) What is given as present on occasions of auspicious 
prayers by the priests, 

(3) The royal seraglio, 

(4) The royal kitchen, 

(5) Expenses for employment of messengers, ‘ Gesandten- 
aufwand,’ 

(6) The royal store-house, 

(7) The armoury, 

(8) The warehouse for merchandise, 

(9) The store-house for forest produce ( kupyagrha ), 

(10) The State workshops, ‘ Verarbeitungswerkstatten,’ 

(1)) Forced labour (vitfi) ,* 

(12, 13, 14 and 15) Maintenance of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants, 

(10) The State herds, 

(17) Preserves for wild and domestic animals, birds and 
snakes, 

(18) Storing places for wood and hay, 

The above classification, it will be noticed, has still less 
scientific value than the parallel classification of the constituent 

1 II. 0, 
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elements of the ‘ body of income,’ which occurs in the 
same chapter. In fact it gives us a list (which is far from 
being exhaustive) of the branches of State expenditure, 
without the least pretence to their arrangement according to 
cognate types. Among its points of special interest may 
be mentioned (a) the relatively large number of items com¬ 
prising what may be called the personal expenditure of the 
king, which shows how largely the State was identified with 
the king, and (b) the inclusion of forced labour in the list of 
items of expenditure, and not, as might be expected, among 
those of income. For the rest, it may be remarked that the 
items mentioned in the foregoing list are not in general 
matched by those found in the Smrtis. 

Not only does the Arthasiistra give us the most systema¬ 
tic classification of the heads of State expenditure, but it 
presents the completest account of one of its most important 
branches, which relates to the upkeep of the royal establishment. 
This forms the subject of a whole chapter bearing the title of 
‘ maintenance of the people in the king’s service.’ 1 The king, 
we are first told, should secure the performance of services out 
of one-fourth of the revenue (samudayapada) according to the 
capacity of his kingdom, or else by engaging the agents on terms 
sufficient to attract them. In other words one-fourth of the 
revenue is in general to be spent upon the maintenance of the 
king’s establishment. This is immediately followed by a list 
of various persons on the royal establishment arranged accord¬ 
ing to grades of salaries as follows :— 

1st grade, 4 8,000 (punas). 

Sacrificial priest, spiritual preceptor, minister ( mantrin ), 
chaplain ( purohita ), commander-in-chief ( sendpati), 
Crown Prince, Queen-Mother, and Queen-Consort. 

f 

1 V, 3, 
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2nd grade, 24,000 (panas). 

Door-keeper ( dauvarika), keeper of the seraglio, prasdstd 
(‘ Loiter,’ ‘ Chef der Pioniertruppen ’), samdharta, and 
sannidhatd. 

3rd grade, 12,000 (panas). 

Royal prince, the prince’s nurse, the captain (nayaka 1 ), the 
city judge, 2 the officer-in-charge of the State work¬ 
shops (karmantika), the Council of ministers, the 
Superintendent of the country-part (rd$trapdla) and the 
boundary-officer. 

4th grade, 8,000 (panas). 

The heads of corporations (aretfimukhya), the officers in 
charge of elephants, cavalry and chariots, and the 
pradestr (‘ Strafrichter ’). 

5th grade, 4,000 (panas). 

The superintendents (adhyaksas) of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants, as well as the guardians of 
forests of useful products and of elephant-forests. 

6th grade, 2,000 (panas). 

The * Wagenmann ’ (rathika), the elephant-trainer, the 
physician, the trainer of horses, the carpenter and the 
breeder of animals. 


1 Gan. takes it in the sense of infantry-commander, but this is con¬ 
tradicted by the mention of padika, senapati and nayaka as different ranks 
in the army in Kauf., X, 6. 

2 Pauravydoahdrika in the original. Sh. takes it in the sense o' the 
officer in charge of the town and the Superintendent of Law or Commerce. 
This is negatived by the fact that the corresponding term occurs in A ..>!<;• s 
inscriptions as the title of ■ single official. 
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7th grade, 1,000 ( panas ). 

.The fortune-teller (karttdntika), the interpreter of omens 
(mimittika), the astrologer (mauhurttika ), the reciter 
of the puranas, bards and minstrels, the purohita’s 
assistants, and all Superintendents; also the king’s 
charioteers and spies of five specified classes. 

Intermediate grade between 1,000 and 500 (panas). 

Officials * who are Aryans,’ teachers, learned men, and 
other specified classes. 

8th grade, 500 (panas). 

Skilled infantry and the group of accountants, clerks .and 
so forth ; also village servants ( grdmabhrtaka ), three 
specified classes of spies, and mendicant women. 

The list descends to grades of 250, 120, 60, 10 and even 
less panas, but it is unnecessary to mention them here. What 
is of more interest is that the Ai thasastra further requires the 
Superintendents in charge of groups of 100 and 1,000 officials 
to provide for payment of food and wages to them. In the 
same context we are told that the provision of food should he 
made on the scale of one adhaka (a measure of capacity) 
corresponding to the money payment of sixty panas. With 
regard to those who die in the king’s service, it is further laid 
down that their wives and children should receive food and 
wages, while the infants, the aged and the diseased among 
them should receive the king’s favour, and gifts and honours 
should be bestowed upon them on occasions of death, disease 
and child-birth in the family. 

In connection with the items of expenditure mentioned 
above a few important points may be noticed. First, we have 
to mention the enormous importance of the role played by the 
priests of the royal establishment. The sacrificial priest, the 
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Spiritual preceptor and the king’s domestic chaplain, are 
included in the first grade of officials, occupying the same status 
as the Crown Prince, the Queen-Mother and the Queen-Con¬ 
sort. The Arthas'astra, moreover, contemplates, as we have 
seen elsewhere, the grant of revenue-free lands to the sai 
persons at the time of the colonisation of tracts by the king. 
Again, we may observe that the Superintendents, the account¬ 
ants and so forth together with the physicians and the 
trainers of elephants and horses, who are here included in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, also receive grants of lands 
without the right of sale or mortgage from the king in the 
same circumstances. This mixed method of remuneration in 
cash and by means of land-grants, as we have elsewhere point¬ 
ed out, was likewise characteristic of the jaigir system of 
the Mughal Emperors. 

Besides describing the expenses of the royal establish¬ 
ment in the chapter above mentioned, the Arthasfistra 
elsewhere refers to other items of State expenditure. A 
few of these may be noticed below : — 

1. Gifts to Bralimanas .—In connection with the arrange¬ 
ments for settling new and old territories 1 2 we are told that 
the king is to make grants of revenue-free lands accompanied 
with rich gifts to the sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor, 
the domestic chaplain (purohita) and the learned Brahmanas. 
He is further required to grant forests suited for 
Veda study and for the performance of Soma sacrifices to 
the Brfihmanas out of lands unfit for cultivation. Out of tint- 
same source he is to provide hermitages amounting to a 
goruta 2 measure for the ascetics. 


1 Kaut., II, 1-2. 

2 Gorula, ‘as far as the bellowing of a cow can ho heard ’ 
is the name of a land-measure in Kaut., II, 20. Cf. the expin. of (.he 
unknown conum*. on N'itivakyamrtam. XIX, 24: goi'ulapramdin'' jontlam 
go&avdo ydvanmatrayam bitftmau tiruyatc tavanmCdra. 
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2. Relief of the sick, the aged and the helpless .—■ 
According to Kautilya 1 the king is to maintain the infants, 
the aged, the diseased, the distressed and the helpless; he 
is also to support the women who have not yet given birth 
to children, and to the children that are horn of them, evi¬ 
dently when they are in a helpless condition. 

3. Famine retief .—While describing 2 the measures to be 
taken for counteracting providential calamities, Kautilya 
mentions that during famines the king should give away 
seeds and provisions, or start relief works on forts (or fortified 
cities) and irrigation-works, or distribute food among the people. 

To the elaborate list of State functionaries arranged 
according to their grades of salaries that is above described, 
the Smrtis offer no parallel. But they show from time to 
time a few analogies. Manu, e. g., gives us 3 an interesting 
scale of remuneration of the king’s servants as follows :— 


The lowest class.on epana a day, one clrona measure 

of grain every month, and one 
clothing every six months. 

The highest class.six panas a day, 6 drotias a 

month, and six cloths every six 
months. 


With this may be compared the scale of sixty panas for 
one adhaka measure in the Arthasastra. 4 A much more 
interesting example is furnished by the scale of remuneration 
of the officers in charge of local administration, that is mentioned 
in parallel passages of Manu and the Mahabharata. 5 This 
may be shown in tabular form as follows :— 

1. Lord of ten villages. one hula of land, i.e., as much 

land as can be cultivated by 
twelve oxen. 

> II, 1. 2 IV, 3. 3 VII, 125-126. * V, 8. 

■> Manu VII, 118-119 ; Mabu., XII, 68, 6-8. The above scale is 
mentioned by Manu, that of the Mahabharata shows minor differences. 
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2. Lord of twenty villages.five Milas of land. 

3. Lord of one hundred villages.one village. 

4. Lord of one thousand villages.one town. 

Not only do the Smrtis attempt to fix up the rates of 
remuneration of certain classes of State officers, they 
also refer in general terms to other branches of expenditure 
as well. 1 These may be conveniently arranged as follows :— 

1. Gifts to Brahmanas .—In Gaut. 2 the learned 
Brahmana ( srotviya ) heads the list of persons who are to he 
maintained by the king. Apast. 3 recommends the king to 
make gifts of fields and money to the Brahmanas without 
detriment to his own men. According to Visjau the king 
should make gifts of land and money of all kinds to the 
Brahmanas. Both Manu 5 and Yaj.° declare that money 
given by the king to the Brahmanas is an imperishable 
treasure. A sort of climax is reached in the section on 
Polity in the Agni Purana, 7 where we are told that the king 
is constantly to deposit half of his revenue into his treasury, 
and bestow the other half upon the Brahmanas. 

2. Relief of the poor, the sick and the destitute .—In 
Gaut.’s list of persons who are to be maintained by the 
king are included, besides the learned Brahmanas already 
mentioned, the persons, although not Brahmanas, nho are 
incapable of earning their livelihood, those who are immune 
from taxes and temporary (Vedie) students. To the same 
effect runs a passage in the Mahabharata ' inculcating that 

1 The Epic idea of the legitimate heads of State expenditure i-> 
summed up in u pussage of the ltamayana (II, 100.55), where the 
question is asked whether the wealth of the State is spent upon the 
worship of gods and ancestors, upon the Brahmanas and the guests, and 
upon the troops and allies. 

2 x, 9. 3 II. 10 - 26 - 1- 4 III, 81, 84. 

o vil, 82. 6 I. 315. 7 CCXXIII, 14, 

a Maha., II, 5. 124. 
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the king should support like a father the blind, the dumb, 
the lame, the defective in limb as well as those who have 
renounced the world. 1 

3. Pensions .—According to Vas. 2 the king is to main¬ 
tain the wives of soldiers slain in battle. With this may 
be compared the much more general rule of the Arthasastra 
requiring the king to provide food and wages for the wives 
and children of those dying in his service. 

4. Salaries of soldiers .—A passage common to the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, 3 and no doubt derived by 
both from a common source, impresses upon the king the 
necessity of giving proper food and wages to the troops at 
the due time, for if the time for payment is passed, those who 
live upon food and wages become greatly angered with their 
master, and this is declared to be a great evil. With this may 
be compared the rule in the Arthasastra relating to the 
provision of food and wages for the troops. 

Turning to the later works on Polity, we may mention that 
the Nltivakyamrtam of the Jaina Somadeva mentions 4 that 
the king should bestow lands amounting to a goruta measure 
upon the gods and the Brahmanas. This clause, unless it is 
a faulty imitation of the original passage in the Arthasastra, 
must have tended to limit the religious endowments to a 
greater extent than before. Another passage of the Nltiva¬ 
kyamrtam r ' enjoins by implication that the king should 
accumulate grain as a provision against famine. We may 
compare with this a text of Nar. quoted by the commentator 
on the above to the effect that the king should distribute grain 
among his subjects when a famine breaks out. 



1 Apast. (II, 10. 26.22) requires the king to maintain women and 
girls who have been defiled. 

2 XIX, 20. 

3 Maha., II, 5. 48-49; Ram., II, 100. 32-33. 

4 XIX, 24. 
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Of much greater interest than the above is the account of 
the well-known mediaeval work on Polity called the Sukranlti. 
It gives us, in the first place, two distinct lists of what may be 
called the budget of State expenditure. The first 1 which, we 
are told, is to apply to a feudatory chief and so forth, and not 
to those of lesser rank, is as follows:— 


i of the revenue 
h ditto. 

ditto. 
t k ditto. 

I’i ditto. 

& ditto* 

The second form of the State budget 8 is fixed for the month, 
and is declared to apply to kings with an annual income of 
100,000 (gold or silver) coins ( karsas ). It comprises the 
following items :— 

1. Necessaries, gifts, and king’s personal 

expenses ... ... 1,500 karsas. 


2. 

Clerks 

100 

99 

3. 

Ministers 

300 

99 

4. 

The royal family 

300 

99 

5. 

Gifts to learned men 

200 

99 

6. 

Cavalry, horses and infantry 

400 

99 

7. 

Elephants, camels, bullocks and inilitary 




engines (nalas) 

400 

99 

8. 

Balance to be deposited in treasury ... 

1,500 

99 


i I, 316-317. 

a A list of ten prakrtis of tho kiug consisting ot the chaplain, ihe 
minister, the judge and so forth occurs in Sukra (II. 03-70), 

3 IV, 7, 25-27, 

31 


1. Army 
2 Gifts . . 

3. Principal officers (prakrtis 2 ) 

4. Heads of Departments {adhiharins) 

5. King’s personal expenditure 

6. Balauce to be deposited in treasury 
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In the above Nos. 6 and 7 of the latter list evidently 
correspond to No. 1 of the former, while the 2nd and 5th 
items of the former group are comprised in the first item of 
the second. This comparison shows that the amount of 
expenditure in the latter case, under the heads of army as well 
as gifts and the king’s personal expenses, is vei’y nearly the 
same as that in the former, viz., ^ and respectively. Further, 
it will be observed that the proportion of the saving in the 
latter case, viz., Moo nearly correspond to the figure for the 
former case, viz., On the other hand the sum spent in tte 
first list upon the official establishment, viz., & is very much 
higher than the corresponding sum in the second, viz., s 4 n. 

Next to its statement of the budgets of annual expendi¬ 
ture which stands unique in the Hindu literature, may be men¬ 
tioned a text of the Sukraniti 1 regarding the legitimate heads 
of State expenses. There we are told that the accumulation 
of revenue which is made for the maintenance of troops and 
the subjects, and for the performance of sacrifice, confers 
happiness upon the king both here and hereafter, while its 
collection for other purposes causes suffering to him : what is 
accumulated only for wife and children and for personal 
enjoyment leads to hell, and does not produce happiness 
hereafter. 



i IV, 2, 3-4. 
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SYSTEM IN NORTHERN INDIA, 
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CHAPTER I 

Introductory—The Maurya Period. 

In the foregoing section we have attempted to investigate 
the ancient Indian revenue system in the light of notices in 
the literature of Law and Polity which, however much they 
represent a general tradition ot financial administration, 
undoubtedly have their basis in the historical conditions of 
the past. It will now be our endeavour to examine another 
set of facts which are drawn from the actual history of States 
and dynasties, and attempt with their help to trace the histo¬ 
rical development of the Indian revenue system in ancient 
times. 

While it is undoubtedly desirable to include the Northern 
Indian data as well as those of the Deccan and Southern 
ludia in a comprehensive survey of the ancient revenue 
systems, it has been found necessary in the present work to 
confine our attention to the northern evidence alone for the 
sake of practical convenience. The records of the South are 
collectively very large in extent, far exceeding those of the 
North. But this very amplitude of material forbids their 
inclusion in a general historical survey of Indian revenues at 
least for the present. Again, the revenue systems of the 
South, while resembling those of Northern India in their 
broad outline, present many distinctive features in the details, 
which alone would justify their independent treatment. 
Lastly, many of the technical terms used in the Kanarese and 
the Tamil tracts of the South are obviously derived from the 
local vernaculars, so that a knowledge of the South Indian 
languages is indispensable for their proper elucidation. 

( 1«5 ) 
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The difficulties of our task even with this limitation are 
numerous and important. The evidence, such as it is, consists 
mainly of the formulae of the land-grants of kings specifying 
the immunities bestowed, and the privileges conferred, upon 
the grantees. This is supplemented by occasional notices of 
foreign travellers and references to historical events in the 
general literature. Now not only is the record of the land- 
grants fragmentary and imperfect in the extreme, as it neces¬ 
sarily deals with the revenues and other charges imposed upon 
the agricultural land alone, and specifies only the chief items as 
illustrative examples, but the terms mentioned in these records 
are often obscure and difficult to interpret. Moreover, the 
formal nature of the documents is a possible source of 
difficulty, since the points mentioned therein may well refer 
not to actual conditions of administration, but to a mere legal 
tradition. Nor, again, do the notices of the foreign travellers 
help to simplify the problem, for not only are they expressed 
in too general terms to be of much value for a precise histo¬ 
rical investigation, but they are often vitiated by obscurities 
and ambiguities of expression. 

One conspicuous example of the dearth of material that 
we have just mentioned is the complete silence of our sources 
regarding the statistics of ancient Indian revenue systems. In 
this respect the ancient period of Indian history presents a 
mournful contrast as compared with the mediaeval period 
which is illumined with statistical returns of revenue furnished 
by the official and semi-official sources, as well as the observa¬ 
tions of contemporary European travellers. In these circum¬ 
stances it is impossible to attempt for the early period a 
detailed development of the revenue system of any region, such 
as has been done with eminent success with regard to the 
Mughal Empire. 
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Beginning our historical survey of the revenue systems 
of Northern India with the time of the Maurya Emperors 
(circa 323-185 B.C.), we have to observe that by far the most 
important evidence bearing upon this period is contained in 
the notices, unfortunately preserved in second-hand sources, 
of Megasthenes, the famous ambassador of Seleucus Nikator 
at the court of his great rival Chandragupta Maurya 
(c. 323-298 B.C.). Some supplementary help is derived from 
the references in the inscriptions of Chandragupta’s grandson 
Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.), and from a historical allusion in the 
Mahabhasya of the grammarian Patanjali (c. 150 B.C.). 

We may conveniently arrange the data derived from the 
authorities above mentioned, under the following general 
heads:— 


I 

Land Revenue. 

Describing the second of his seven Indian castes (viz., the 
caste of husbandmen), Megasthenes gives the following 
account, which in the three distinct versions stands as follows, 
according to the recent English rendering of P. J. Monahan :_ 


Diodorus. 

Strabo. 

Arrian. 

-_ 



" The second caste consists of 
the husbandmen who appear to 
be far more numerous than 

the others. 

They pay a land, tribute to the 
king, because all India is the 
property of the crown, and no 
private person is permitted to 
own land. Besides the land- 
tribute, 1 they pay into the 
royal treasury a fourth part of 
the produce of the soil. M 

“The second caste con¬ 
sists of the husbandmen 
who form the bulk of. 

the population.The 

whole of the land is the 
property of the king and 
the husbandmen till it 
on condition of receiving 
one-fourth of the produce.” 

“ After them (viz., the first 
caste of Sophists) the 
second caste consists of 
the tillers of the soil, who 
form the most numerous 
class of the population... 
They cultivate the soil 
and pay tribute to the 
king and the indepen¬ 
dent cities.'* 


1 Early History of Bengal, pp. 142, 144, 149, 
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The tendency of modern interpreters of Megasthenes till 
very recent times has been completely to discredit the testi¬ 
mony of the above account, partly on the ground of the supposed 
inconsistency of its different versious, and partly because of its 
alleged variation with the Indian evidence. 1 But a completely 
new turn has been given to this question by the illuminat¬ 
ing researches of Bernhard Breloer, who has made a remark¬ 
able attempt 2 3 to rehabilitate the evidence of the Greek 
ambassador. State ownership of land, he points out, is 
an axiom of ancient Indian Public Law. Diodorus makes 
not only the positive statement about the king’s ownership 
of land, but he also mentions its negative consequence, viz., 
that the ownership of immovable property did not belong to 
any private individual. Strabo contents himself with the asser¬ 
tion that the land belonged to the king. Arrian, whose account 
is stated in very general terms, mentions that the taxes were 
paid directly to the State. This implies (according to Breloer) 
that the State ownership of land was mentioned in the original 
passage of Megasthenes. The accounts of Diodorus and 
Strabo agree on the point that a certain portion of the corps 
(|- according to the latter, f- according to the former) had to 
be paid into the king’s magazine. The term mistliosis which 
constitutes the difficulty in the version of Diodorus signifies 
not only ‘rent,’ but also ‘stipulation’ or ‘agreement’ (‘Vertrag’) 
as such. Hence the passage of Diodorus ‘choris de tes mis- 
thoseos tetarten eis to basilikon telousi ’ 8 means that when the 
cultivators worked in full independence ( i. e., with their own 


1 Of. Baden-Powell, Indian Village Community, p. 208; Hopkins, 
India,—Old and New, p. 221; Jolly, Aujsatze ssur Iiultur- und 
Sprachgeschichte, vornemlich des Orients, pp. 27-29; Stein, Megasthenes 
und Kautilya, pp. 93-98, 127-128. 

2 Kautaliya-Siudien I, Das Orundeigentum in Indien (Bonn, 1927), 
p. 52 ff. 

3 Tr. above as 1 besides the land-tribute they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil ’ 
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cattle and implements) and no other arrangement was made, 
they had to pay at least |-th. 

The searching analysis of Breloer presents for the first 
time an intelligible interpretation of the much discussed text 
of Megasthenes. In particular, it involves the happy solution 
of a problem that has been a puzzle so long, viz., the alleged 
statement of Diodorus about the cultivators payment of % 
of the produce ‘ besides the rent.’ In the light of the above 
explanation Megasthenes’s text would seem to furnish contem- 
porary evidence regarding the following features of the 
Maurya land-revenue system: 

1. The whole land belonged to the king, 

2. According to one version, the rent paid by the culti¬ 

vators amounted to Jth of the produce in the absence 
of special arrangements, 

3. According to another version, the cultivators received 

from the king |th of the produce as wages. 

In estimating the value of the above evidence for a true 
picture of land-revenue conditions in the first part of the 
3rd century B. C., it is proper to compare it with the testi¬ 
mony of the traditional system and other historical evidence. 
First, then, as regards the State ownership of land, the 
Arthasastra, as we have seen, apparently refers to some lands 
as belonging to the cultivating possession of the king. But 
it contemplates other lands as being in occupation of revenue¬ 
paying tenants (‘ tax-payers ’). What is more important, this 
latter class of lands is expressly declared to be transferable. 
The transfer of land by gift, though not by sale, is also per¬ 
mitted in the Dharmasutras. 1 On the other hand, the Artha¬ 
sastra recognises the absolute right of the king to dispose of 
the tracts in course of colonisation. Moreover, the maxims 
regarding the king’s ownership of land, which are found m 
the later Smrtis, had a precursor in the famous dictum of 

1 For references see the author's forthcoming work Ancient Indian Law Revenue 
Systems. 
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Gautama Dharmasutra, 1 viz., that the king is master of all 
with the exception of the Brahmanas. It might also he that 
the consolidation of Northern India under the imperial sway 
of the Mauryas would at least furnish a congenial soil for the 
growth of such maxims. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that the comprehensive statement of Megasthenes was 
a rash generalisation from certain tendencies of development 
of the land-tenures that had already begun to manifest them¬ 
selves. As regards the class of cultivators receiving £th of 
the produce as their wages, they evidently correspond to the 
‘workers by their own labour’ ( svaviryopajivins ) receiving £th 
or ith of the produce, who are mentioned by Kautilya as 
cultivating the king’s farms in certain circumstances. In a 
similar way the husbandmen paying a rent of £th of the 
produce may be fitly compared with the cultivators ( karsakas ), 
who according to Kautilya had to pay the king a benevolence 
( pranaya ) of Jth of the grain-produce in emergencies. This 
comparison, evidently, does not indicate a ‘ complete agree¬ 
ment ’ between Megasthenes and Kautilya : it shows, on the 
other hand, an appreciable enhancement of the rate of land- 
revenue in the former case as compared with the latter. 5 
Altho igh it is improbable that other classes of cultivators like 
the ardhasitikas of Kautilya were absolutely unknown at this 
period, Megasthenes’s statement may be taken to show that 
the tenants receiving £th of the produce as their remuneration 
were principally employed for cultivation of the king’,s farms. 
In a similar way the testimony of the Greek ambassador would 
seem to show that the normal rate of land-revenue in his time 
was equivalent to the rate prescribed by the theorists for emer¬ 
gencies of the State. Independent evidence of the relatively 
high rate of the Maurya land-revenue is furnished by the 
Rummindei pillar inscription of As'oka, which records the 
Emperor’s order that the village of Lumbini, because of its 




1 XI. l. 


2 Contrast Breloer, p. 91. 
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being the birth-place of Buddha, has been made liable to J- of 
the bhaga and exempted from ball As this concession was 
made by the Emperor for the holiest place of his faith, it 
follows that not only was complete remission of the land- 
revenue not thought of in the Maurya period, but that its 
principal branch was fixed sufficiently high to make its reduc¬ 
tion to the ratio of £ amount to a very great favour. 1 

Some further light is thrown upon the sources of revenue 
from land and the like by another fragmentary notice from 
the account of Megasthenes. Describing the class of officers 
called agoranomi 2 (generally but incorrectly translated as 
‘officers in charge of markets’), Megasthenes, according to the 
version of Strabo, 3 wrote as follows :— 

“ Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices, by which water 
is let out from the main channels into their branches 
They collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with land, such as those of the wood-cutters, 
the carpenters, the blacksmiths an^ the miners.” 

With reference to the above extract the following points 
may be mentioned:— 

1. Stein has already compared 4 ‘the officials who super¬ 
intend the rivers ’ of Megasthenes with the nadipala 

* This interpretation of the Asokun text was first suggested by the 
present writer in his paper ‘ Mcgasthenes’s text regarding the land-revenue 
system of the Mauryas—a new interpretation' ( Proc . of the All-India 
Oriental Conference , Lahore, 1930). 

2 The functions of the agronomi , as described by Megasthenes, 
resemble those of the Roman Aediles. For agronomoi Stein (Megasthenes 
and Kautilya , p. 234) suggests the emendation agoranomoi , this being the 
title of an official who exercised functions in the country-parts similar to 
those of the astynomoi in the towns. 

3 Monahan, Early History , p. 157, 

4 Op. cit. p. 235. 



(the guardian or superintendent of rivers) of Kautilya. In 
view of this comparison it may be surmised that the branch of 
State income called nadlpala in Kautilya'’s classified list of 
constituents of the revenue was also known to the Maurya 
Empire. It may also be suspected that ferry dues and 
customs duties were included among the heads of the Maurya 
revenues, although Megasthenes in his palpably meagre 
account is wholly silent about them. 

2. In so far as the phrase e as is done in Egypt ’ 
is concerned, its purport is explained in another extract 
from Strabo’s work, which runs as follows :— 

“ This exact and minute subdivision is necessitated 
by the constant disturbance of boundaries caused by 
the Nile in its inundations in which it adds (to some) 
and takes away (from others), alters shapes and 
destroys the other signs by which the property of one 
can be distinguished from that of another, so that 
it (the land) has to be re-measured repeatedly.” 1 

At the present time frequent surveys of the lands bordering 
on the banks of the great rivers in Bengal have to be made for 
revenue purposes and settlement of boundary disputes. It 
would thus seem that the officers of the Maurya Empire 
were concerned with the supervision of the alluvial depo¬ 
sits for revenue purposes. The Arthasiistra, as we have 
seen, includes the term rajju , literally meaning ‘ rope,’ in 
its list of sources of revenue from the country-parts. 

3. With the inspection of canals by the agronomi Stein 
compares 2 the rule of the Arthasastra regarding the collec¬ 
tion of the water-rate ( udakabhdga ) by the Superintendent 
of agriculture, and the construction of tanks, reservoirs, etc., by 
the Superintendent of pastures. From this it would follow 
that the water-rates from irrigated land were included in the 


i Monahan, p. 162. 
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RAJUKAS AND PRADESIKAS 



Maurya sources of public revenue. It may be added that oue 
of the functions of the agi onomi, according to Megasthenes, 
was the collection of taxes. 

Mention may be made in the next place of two 
classes of officers called rajukas and pradesikas in the 
Asokan inscriptions. 1 2 Rajukas were set by the Emperor 
over hundreds of thousands of people, and made self-de¬ 
pendent as regards judicial investigation and punishment. 
Elsewhere they are mentioned along with the yutas and 
the pradesikas and required to go on circuit every fifth 
year for instruction of the subjects in the Law of Piety as 
well as for other business. The rajukas evidently 
were judicial officers of high standing, probably correspond¬ 
ing to the agronomi of Megasthenes, who had the power 
of rewarding and punishing those who deserved the same. 
Since Biihler identified the rajukas with the rajjuka or the 
rajjugahaka amachcha of the Jataka story it has been usual to 
attribute fiscal functions as well to these officers. If this 
interpretation could be accepted, it would point to an organised 
system of cadastral survey of the type that is hinted at in the 
Arthasastra. The pradesikas who evidently occupied a lower 
rank than the rajukas have been identified by F. W. Thomas 
with the pradestrs of Kautdya, one of whose functions, as we 
have seen, was to collect the kali tax by force. If this identi¬ 
fication can be established, it will merely testify to the preva¬ 
lence in the Maurya Empire of a tax of which We have inde¬ 
pendent proof in the Rummindei pillar inscription above 
mentioned. 3 


1 Rock Edict IV ; Pillar Edict II. 

2 JIMS, 1915. 

3 When Stein (p. 242) makes the divergence of Megasthenes from 
Kautilya rest upon the fact that the latter knows no other officer than the 
samdharta to be responsible for the collection of the revenue, ho ignores 
the function of the yradestn relating to the collection of bait. 
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'tax upon herdsmen and hunters. 

The herdsmen and hunters form the third caste in 
Megasthenes’s enumeration of the seven Indian castes. His 
account, as usual, has been handed down to us in three differ¬ 
ent versions, which may be given in Monahan’s translation 1 as 
follows:— 


Diodorus. 

“ The third caste consists 
of the neat-herds and shep¬ 
herds and in general of all 
herdsmen who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting 
and trapping they clear the 
country of various birds and 
wild beasts.** 


Strabo. 

“ The third caste con¬ 
sists of herdsmen and hun¬ 
ters who alone are allowed 
to hunt and to keep cattle 
and to sell draught animals 
and let them out to hire. In 
return for clearing the land 
of wild beasts and fowls who 
devour the seeds sown in the 
fields, they receive an allow¬ 
ance of grain from the king.” 


Arrian. 

“The third caste among 
the Indians consist of the 
herdsmen, both shepherds 
and neat-heids, and they 
neither live in cities nor in 
villages, but they are noma¬ 
dic, and live on the hills. 
They, too, are subject to 
tribute, and Ibis they pay in 
cattle. ” 


On comparing the above versions we notice that while 
according to Strabo the herdsmen and hunters receive an 
allowance of grain from the king, they are said by Arrian to 
pay a tribute in cattle, while Diodorus is altogether silent on 
this point. Leaving the last out of account, the only way of 
reconciling these divergences of two writers purporting to 
draw their information from the same source is to suppose that 
both the accounts were contained in the original description, 
but were separately handed down by its transmitters. Both 
points, indeed, have their counterpart in the Arthasastra. In 
so far as payment of allowances to the herdsmen is concerned, 
the Arthasastra mentions in one place 2 that various specified 


> Early History, pp. 142, 144, 149. 


2 II, 29. 
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classes of herdsmen and the like being placed in charge of 
packs of 100 cows should receive their remuneration in cash 
from the Superintendent of cattle. Again, in connection with 
the Superintendent of agriculture 1 we are told that the cow- 
herdsmen and the like should receive a remuneration of | pana 
per month, together with provisions according to the work 
performed. These rules evidently refer to the herdsmen 
employed on the State establishments of cattle and on the 
State farms. As regards payment of the tax in cattle, the 
Arthasastra 2 refers to a contribution in cattle which is entered 
by the samciharta in his great revenue-roll of the kingdom. 
Moreover, the Arthas'astra contemplates, as we have seen,” the 
breeders of animals as paying benevolences at various speci¬ 
fied rates during the king’s emergencies. Here we are 
evidently concerned with the contributions of private herds¬ 
men to the State exchequer. To summarise the above dis¬ 
cussion, we may mention the sources of revenue of the Maur- 
yas under the present head as consisting of the following:— 

(i) Income from State establishments of herds of cattle. 

(H) Tax in cattle of the kind referred to in the Artha¬ 
sastra. Although the Arthasastra is silent on this 
point, the Smrtis, as we have seen, fix the rate of this 
particular tax at s’o. 


Ill 

Royal dues from artisans , craftsmen, traders and labourers. 

The artisans and traders, who form the fourth of Megas- 
thenes’s seven Indian castes, are thus described in the three 
parallel versions : 4 

1 II, 24. 2 II, 35. 

8 Above, p. 129. 4 Early History of Bengal, pp. 143, 144, 149. 
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Diodorus. 

“ The fourth caste con¬ 
sists of the artisans. Of 
these some are armourers 
while others make the imple¬ 
ments which the husband¬ 
men and others find useful 
in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempt¬ 
ed from paying taxes but 
even receives maintenance 
from the royal exchequer.” 


Strabo. 

“The fourth class, after 
herdsmen and hunters, con¬ 
sists of those who work as 
traders, of those who vend 
wares, and of those who are 
employed in bodily labour. 
Some of them pay tribute 
and render to the State cer¬ 
tain prescribed services. But 
the armour-makers and ship¬ 
builders receive wages and 
their victuals from the king 
for whom alone they work.” 


Arrian. 

“ The fourth caste con 
sists of handicraftsmen and 
retail-dealers. They have 
to perform gratuitously cer¬ 
tain public services and to 
pay tribute from the produce 
of their labour. An excep¬ 
tion, however, is made in 
favour of those who fabricate 
the weapons of war, and, not 
only so, but they even draw 
pay from the State. In 
this class are included ship¬ 
builders, and the sailors em¬ 
ployed in the navigation of 
the rivei^ 


The gist of the above account, of which the last two 
versions are evidently more complete than the lirst, is the 
following :— 


1. The workmen, the handicraftsmen, the artisans and 
traders, have to pay a tribute and perform some work 
for the king. 

2. The armour-makers and the ship-builders and sailors 

form an exception to the general rule, as they are 
not only exempted from the tax, but also receive 
wages and maintenance from the State. 

The workmen, handicraftsmen and artisans of the above 
description have been correctly identified by Stein 1 with the 
karmakara, Icoltu and silpin of the Arthasastra, while the 
traders would apparently correspond to the vanik and the 
vaidehaha of the latter. Now so far as the armour-makers of 
Megasthenes’s description are concerned, they are evidently 
employed on the State establishments, and they receive as 
suoh a remuneration from the royal treasury. The Arthasastra 


1 


McgaBthene8 unci Kauiilya, p. 138. 
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similarly knows carpenters, skilled and unskilled crafts¬ 
men and the like, who receive a regular salary from the 
king’s treasury. In particular it mentions 1 the Superintendent 
of the armoury, the Superintendent of spinning and weaving 
and the Superintendent of agriculture, as employing skilled 
and unskilled craftsmen in their respective departments. For 
the rest, the Arthasastra, as we have seen, 2 indirectly hints 
at the imposition of taxes upon the guild of craftsmen and 
artisans ( kdruSilpigana ) by including them in the list of 
revenue receipts under the class * fortified city.’ We have 
also found how the contributions from the artisans, crafts¬ 
men and other classes are mentioned in the Smrtis as a 
distinct branch of the king’s revenue from the time of 
Gautama onwards. Megasthenes’s testimony, then, shows 
that the contributions from craftsmen, artisans, workmen 
and traders of the kind described in the Smrtis and hinted 
at in the Arthasastra were already a recognised feature of the 
Maurya revenue system. 

IV 

Tolls, octroi duties and the like from the cities. 

In the course of his description of the six Boards into 
which the city magistrates ( astynomi) in charge of the 
imperial capital Pataliputra were divided, Megasthenes 
(according to the version of Strabo) wrote as follows:— 

“ The fourth class superintend trade and commerce. Its 
members have charge of weights and measures, and 
see that the products in their seasons are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than 
one kind of commodity, unless he pays a double tax. 
The fifth class supervises manufactured articles, which 


1 Above, pp. 29, 90. 

23 


2 Above, p. 94, 
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they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately from what is old, and there is a fine for 
mixing the two together. The sixth and the last class 
consists of those who collect the tenth of the prices of 
the articles sold. Fraud in the payment of this tax is 
punishable with death.” 1 

In the above the officers having charge of weights and 
measures may fitly be compared with Kautilya’s Superintendent 
of weights and measures ( pantavadhyaksa ) and the Market 
Superintendent ( samsthadhijaltsa ). The rule mentioned by 
the Greek writer regarding the payment of a double tax 
by the dealers in several articles may be due to his confusion 
of the different rates charged for different articles sold by 
the dealers. 2 However this may be, Megasthenes’s descrip¬ 
tion shows that taxes from traders formed a branch of the 
royal revenue under the Mauryas. It is probable that the 
daily punching fees which the Arthasastra contemplates 
as payable by the traders to the Superintendent of weights and 

measures 8 were included in this charge. Coming to another 
point, the officers who supervise the manufactured articles 
according to Megasthenes, have been compared by Stein 4 
with the Superintendent of merchandise ( panyadhyaksa) and 
the Market Superintendent {samsthadliyaksa) of the Artha- 
s'astra. This identification does not appear to be free from 
objection. The samstliadhyahsa in the Arthasastra is specially 
charged with the sale of old merchandise presumably in order 
to prevent the sale of stolen property. With this agrees 
the notice of Megasthenes ouoted above to the effect that 
old goods were to be sold separately from the new ones. 
On the other hand, the Superintendent of merchandise is 
concerned in the Arthasastra with the arrangements for 
State trading alone. Indeed the Arthas'astra contemplates 

2 Of. Stein, p. 2C,0. 

Op. cit. p. 258, 


1 Monahan, pp. 157-158. 
3 See above, p. 75, 
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the sale of imported merchandise in the city at the toll¬ 
house under the supervision of the Superintendent of tolls. 
In any case it is reasonable to conclude that the State dues 
collectively mentioned in the Arthasastra under the title 
Market ( panyasamstha ) formed a branch of the Maurya public 
revenues. Turning to the last point, the class of magistrates 
whom Megasthenes describes as receiving the tenth of the 
prices of articles sold undoubtedly corresponds to the Super¬ 
intendent of tolls and his assistants in the Arthasastra. 
When Megasthenes mentions in this case a tax on sales while 
the Arthas'astra refers to tolls at varying rates, the divergence 
may he partly due to the Greek writer’s mistaking the tolls 
upon imported articles for a tax on sales, for as the Arthasastra 
informs us, the sale of merchandise was expected to take 
place at the toll-house, and presumably the toll was collected 
after the sale had been effected. Megasthenes’s rate for 
this tax, viz . Voth, is double the rate prescribed in the Artha¬ 
sastra for imported goods in general. Again, when the penalty 
for evasion of the toll is declared in the Arthasastra to be 
the confiscation of the merchandise or a fine of eight times 
the value of the tax, Megasthenes mentions the same offence 
to be punishable with death. The enhanced rate of the 
Maurya toll or tax upon merchandise, which is matched by the 
exceptional severity of the process of its collection, is in keep¬ 
ing with the high ratio of the branch of land-revenue as well. 

In connection with his description of the Boards of city 
magistrates in charge of the imperial capital of Pataliputra 
Megasthenes further observes :— 

“ The third body consists of those who enquire when and 
how births and deaths occur, with a view not only of 
levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cogni¬ 
zance of the government. 1 


1 Monahan, Early History, p. 157. 
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We have elsewhere compared the function of this Board 
with that of the gopas in charge of 10, 20, or 40 families in 
the city, who are entrusted in the Arthasastra with the collec¬ 
tion of statistics of the inhabitants. We have further 
suggested that the charge mentioned by Megasthenes in this 
case need not necessarily mean the poll-tax, but may refer to 
some kind of income-tax levied upon the citizens. 


V 

Miscellaneous revenue—mines and mining works, monopolies, 
hiring charges and presents, excise. 

According to Megasthenes (as reported by Strabo 1 ) the 
rivers of India bore grains of gold from which the king drew 
a tax. Now the Arthasastra 2 undoubtedly mentions a species 
of gold called jdmbunada which according to the commentator 
means ‘ gold derived from the Jambu river which arises from 
Mount Meru.’ This species of gold is also referred to under 
the title jambonada or jambunada in the Pali Dhammapada 3 
and .Ynguttara Nikaya. 4 But neither the Arthasastra nor any 
other work mentions a tax on the river-washings of gold of 
the kind referred to by Megasthenes. On the other hand, 
Megasthenes is altogether silent about the revenue derived by 
the king from mines and mining works, which is so well 
described by Kautilya. This silence is in keeping with the 
strange statement of another Greek writer® to the effect that 
although the Indians had good mines of gold and silver, they 
were so inexperienced in the art of mining and smelting as to 
neglect their own mining resources. 

As regards the royal monopolies Megasthenes is our 

1 Quoted, Stein, Megasthenes unci Kautilya, p. 00. 2 II. 13. 

3 and 4 Dhp. XVII, 9; A, I, 181, II, 8, 29. Cf. Jdt., Vol. IV, p. 105. 

6 Strabo, quoted, M’Crindlo, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 88. 
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authority for the statement that the possession of the horse and 
the elephant was not permitted to any private person. Now 
the elephant is mentioned by Medhfitithi, a writer of the 9th 
century, 1 as an instance of royal commodities whose export 
was forbidden on pain of confiscation of the property involved. 
But neither the Arthasastra nor any ancient authority hints 
at a royal monopoly of elephants and horses. 2 In view of 
this fact it will he extremely hazardous to accept the testi¬ 
mony of Megasthenes as correct. 

As regards the hiring charges and the presents, Megasthenes 
in the course of his description of the fourth caste wrote as 
follows, according to Strabo’s version 3 4 :— 

“ The admiral of the fleet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers and merchandise.” 

This is precisely paralleled by Kautilya’s description of the 
Superintendent of ships who had to supervise the hiring of 
the State boats. Again, Strabo, referring undoubtedly to an 
older source, mentions the great ceremony of hair-washing of the 
king, when everyone tried to outdo his fellows by the magni¬ 
ficence of his presents. The Arthasastra likewise mentions 1 the 
earnings from presents ( aupdycmika ) as a source of the king’s 
revenue. 

Turning to the last point, Megasthenes mentions in one 
place 5 that the Indians drank no wine except during the 
sacrifices, and they drank it when it was prepared from rice 
instead of barley. The wine drunk during the sacrifices would 
evidently correspond to the juice of the soma plant, while the 
wine prepared from rice may be compared with the modaka, 

1 In his commentary on Manu, VIII, 399. 

a TllO Arthasastra, indeed, indirectly admits the possession of ele¬ 
phants by privato persons (see Stein, p. ;>8). 

3 Monahan, p. 144. 

4 Above, pp. 37-38. 

‘ i See M’Crindle, op. cit., p. 56. 
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one of the six kinds of liquor mentioned by Kautilya (II, 25), 
and the paistl , one of the three kinds of surd mentioned by 
Manu (IX, 95). 1 If Megasthenes’s evidence is to be believed, 
no revenue could have been drawn by the Maurya Emperors 
from the sale of liquors. The soma, indeed, is in the Arthasastra 
expressly omitted from the list of articles subject to the toll 
(sulka), and provision is made for the king’s grant of land for 
soma plantations. It is, however, very likely that Megasthenes 
wrongly interpreted the ban against the drinking of sura by 
the Brahmanas into a general prohibition against drinking. 2 3 


VI 

Extraordinary revenue. 

A historical allusion in the Mahabbasya of the grammarian 
Patanjali who flourished immediately after the downfall of the 
Mauryas has preserved the memory of a desperate financial 
expedient resorted to by the Maurya Emperors. The Maur¬ 
yas, we are told, being desirous of gold used (i. e., sold) objects 
of worship. 8 Now the exploitation of the objects of popular 
worship for purposes of public revenue is, as we have seen, 4 * 
one of the approved methods in the Arthasastra for replenish¬ 
ing the State treasury during emergencies. If nevertheless 
Patanjali has preserved the recollection of the above financial 
measure, it may reasonably be concluded that this was not 
the only expedient of the Mauryas, but was evidently the 
climax of a series of such measures. The resulting unpopu¬ 
larity from the adoption of such steps and the heavy rates of 

1 Cf. Stein, p. 01. 

2 Cf. ibid, pp. 91-92. 

3 Patanjali on Panini, V, 3. 99 

“ Mauryaih hiranyarthibhih archydh prakalpildh.” 

* Above, pp. 129-130. 
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taxation which have been referred to above may have con¬ 
tributed with other causes to the downfall of the Maurya 
Empire. 

Hi , l ( 

VII 

■Revenue administration. 

In the course of the preceding survey we have endeavour¬ 
ed to refer to certain revenue officers of the Maurya adminis¬ 
tration and their analogues in the Arthasastra. But some 
further points may be here noticed. Describing the class of 
councillors and assessors (the seventh and the last of his 
seven Indian castes), Megasthenes makes some observations 
which may be given in the fullest version of Arrian 1 
us follows :— 

“ The seventh caste consists of the councillors of State 
who advise the king or the magistrate of self-governed 
cities in the management of public affairs. In point 
of numbers this is a small class, but it is distinguished 
by superior wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys the 
prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers 
and commissioners who superintend agriculture.” 

With this * caste ’ may be compared the class of amatyas 
ln til© system of the Arthasastra, 2 from whom were 
selected by appropriate tests the officers connected with 
the work of civil and criminal justice, of the samdhartd 
and the sannidMtd, of superintendence of the king’s pleasure- 
grounds and of immediate attendance on the king as well 
us the high ministers. With the ‘ chiefs of provinces ’ 
und e deputy-governors ’ it has been sought 8 to identify 

t' 

' Monahan, p. 150, 2 Kaut.. I, 10, » Stein, p. '208 ft. 
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respectively the sthanika and tfip gopa of the Arthasastra, but 
this identification clearly cannot be proved, although the stha¬ 
nika and the gopa , as we have seen, are said to exercise police 
functions in addition to their fiscal duties. The officers men¬ 
tioned by the Greek writer may be more properly represented 
by the yutas and the rajukas of the Asokan inscriptions. 1 
It will be further observed that Arrian distinguishes between 
two classes of revenue officers, viz., the superintendents of 
the treasury and the controllers. These are translated in a 
more literal sense as * Schatzhiiter ’ and * Schatzmeister ’ by 
Stein 2 who compares the former (though only in a general 
fashion) with the samaharta, while he fails to discover any 
precise parallel of the latter in the Arthasastra. 

Megasthenes, as we have seen, mentions, in connection 
with the city magistrates in charge of the imperial capital, at 
least four Boards that are directly or indirectly charged with 
the revenue administration. It has been sometimes 3 supposed 
that this type of organisation is unknown to the Arthasastra, 
but a closer study shows that Kautilya contemplates the 
State departments as being placed temporarily under several 
heads, while he mentions Boards of judges like the three 
dharmasthas and the three pradestrs. In the present in¬ 
stance it is possible to connect the Boards mentioned by 
the Greek writer at least in two instances with similar 
institutions in the Arthasastra. The function of the Board 
charged with the collection of vital statistics may be com¬ 
pared, as we have seen, with that of the gopas in charge 
of ten, twenty, or forty families in the city. Now Kautilya 
. mentions in connection with the last point 4 that the nagarika 


1 Cf. above, p. 178. 

2 Ibid, p. 219. 

3 Cf. Vincent Smith, Early History of India , 4th ed., pp. 148-149 ; 
Stein, p. 249. 

i II, 36, 
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(‘ city superintendent ’) is to superintend the whole town in 
the same manner as the samaharta does the country-part, 
while the sthanikas are to superintend £th of the city in the 
same manner as the gopa looks after the number of families. 
Apparently the sthanika was expected to prepare statistical 
returns for his wider jurisdiction on the basis of figures fur¬ 
nished by the gopas, while the nagarika was expected to 
compile a revenue-roll of the city. In any case the nagarika 
and the four sthanikas would be so closely associated in the 
task of compilation of statistics that they might well furnish 
the prototype of Megasthenes’s Board with the same 
functions. Again, in so far as the functions of the Board 
for the collection of tithes on sales are concerned, it may be 
pointed out that the Superintendent of tolls ( sulkddhyaksa ) 
is assisted in the Arthasastra by four or five toll-collectors at 
the toll-house Out of this arrangement may have grown the 
Board mentioned by Megasthenes. 
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CHAPTER II 
The ‘ Scythian ’ Period. 






In the period following the downfall of the 'Maurya 
Empire and preceding the rise of the Imperial Guptas, the 
Scythians 1 were undoubtedly the most considerable power 
over a large part of Northern and Western India. At Taxila 
and Mathura, at Nasik and Ujjaini powerful Scythian dynas¬ 
ties bearing the foreign titles of ksatrapa and mahalcsatrapa 
were able to establish themselves. Above all, the imperial 
dynasty of the Kushans ruled an extensive dominion in 
Northern India stretching from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
and extending its influence beyond into Western India as well. 

The records of this period throwing light upon the con¬ 
temporary revenue arrangements of States and dynasties are 
fragmentary and imperfect in the extreme. They consist 
entirely of the evidence of inscriptions, and are not illumined by 
the observations of foreign writers. We have in the first place 
a few official titles, such as those of the treasurer ( ganjavara) 
mentioned in a Mathura stone slab inscription, 2 and the superin¬ 
tendent of store-house ( bhanffatjarika ) in a Nasik Buddhist 
cave inscription. 8 Another inscription hailing from the 
Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces, the difficult and 
enigmatic Sohgaura copper plate inscription, 4 records the 

1 This term is used in a broad sense so as to icclude the ‘ Yueh-Chi ’ 
as well. 

a Liiders’s List of Brdhml Inters, from the earliest times to about 
A.D. 400 (Ep. Ind., Vol. X), No. 82. 

a Ibid, No. 1141. 

* Ibid, No. 937. 
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order of the great officers of SravastI with regard to two gra¬ 
naries (kosthagara). These hints, perhaps, enable us to conclude 
that the system of revenue administration described in the 
Arthasastra and apparently followed at least in broad outlines 
during the Maurya period, was in part perpetuated in the 
regions of Northern and Western India during the present epoch. 

Among the inscriptions of the Satavahana kings of the 
Deccan, 1 there are some which record the donation of lands 
by the kings in favour of Buddhist monastic orders. The evi¬ 
dence of these grants, although properly belonging to the 
region of Western India, is of high interest for our present 
purpose, as they are the earliest recorded instance of the 
donation of lands with the usual formulae of later times. In 
some of these royal grants the lands forming the subject- 
matter of the donations are declared to be the king’s fields. 2 3 
Probably such lands were royal farms in the villages, of the 
kind contemplated by Kautilya and apparently existing in the 
Maurya period. In other cases an entire village is granted 
in favour of the donee. 8 This probably amounted thus early 
only to an assignment of the royal revenue, and not a transfer 
of proprietorship. Another point that may be noted in this 
connection is that the grants are sometimes stated to be made 
with immunities belonging to the lands of the Buddhist monks 
(bhikhuhalaparihara). With this may be compared the term 
used in the land grants of the Vakataka kings of later times, 
viz., ‘ the usual rule of enjoyment of brahmadeya lands.’ In 
the Arthasastra, as we have seen, the grant of brahmadeya 
lands is required to be made free of taxes and fines, and with 
the accompaniment of excellent gifts. Among the Satavahana 
land-grants the list of immunities is given in the most 


1 The inscriptions of the Siitavahana kings at Knrle and Nasik aro 
conveniently collected together in Bp. Ind., VII, No. 7 and VIII, No. 8. 

2 Cf, rajakam kheta (Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 8.A. 

3 • Cf. Ep. Ind., VIII. No. 8.8. 



complete examples as apavesa, anomasa, alonakliadaka and 
arathasavinayika . 1 The first may be compared with the term 
achatabhatapravesy and its variants in the later inscriptions, 
which refer to the exemption from entrance by irregular 
and regular troops. The second term was explained by 
Burgess 1 2 * to mean immunity from interference. The next 
term alonakhadaka was explained by the same scholar to 
refer to the exemption from the salt-tax, while Senart under¬ 
stood it to mean ‘ not to be extracted for salt.’ The former 
interpretation seems more probable, since the term evidently 
stands for an immunity granted in favour of the donee and 
not a right reserved to the king. It probably refers to the 
exemption of the donee from fines for extracting salt which 
was regarded as a royal monopoly. 2 The last expression 
arathasavinayika which Senart has aptly compared with the 
aratthasamvinayikam of the Hirahadagalli plates of the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman 4 is explained by him to mean the 
exemption from police and magistrates of the district. But 
of such extensive immunities in favour of the donee there is 
no independent evidence. In any case the testimony of the 
Satavahana grants shows that vVestern India at this period 
was familiar with a number of burdens imposed upon the 
ordinary revenue-paying tenants. Such were the visitations 
by the State officers and the troops, fines for the extraction of 
salt which was a government monopoly and the like. 

Along with the above land grants may be mentioned the 
grant made by a feudatory ( maharathi ) of the &atavahana 
kings, of a village in favour of a Buddhist congregation.® 


1 Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 3. 

2 ASWI, IV, p. 105. 

'* In the land-grant; of f?ivaskandavarman above mentioned occurs 
the similar term nloiKnjuhichohhubham. where kqobhit in the sense of 
‘ irritation ’ is used in connexion with salt. 

4 Ep. Ind., I, No. 1. 
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The concluding words of this inscription are sakarukara 
sadeyameya. Senart, who first construed this text in the above 
way, took the former phrase to be a ‘ natural equivalent ’ of 
sodranga soparikara of the later inscriptions, while he compared 
the latter phrase with the sadhanyahiranya of the later land 
grants. As thus explained, the former would mean (accord¬ 
ing to our interpretation of the terms concerned) ‘ together 
with the taxes on permanent as well as temporary tenants,’ 
while the latter would mean * with the taxes in kind and in 
cash imposed upon agricultural land.’ Senart’s interpretation 
of sakarukara, however, as he himself recognises, is wholly 
conjectural, although there is nothing improbable in the ad- 
rang a and uparikara taxes going back to the Satavahana period. 

Of the inscriptions of kings belonging to the dynasties of 
the Western Satraps, that of the famous Rudradaman, 1 
engraved on the Girnar rock in the Rathiawar peninsula, 
contains some important notices in connexion with our present 
subject. There we are told that the treasury of this ruler 
overflowed with the excess of gold, silver, diamonds, beryl 
and jewels from the properly acquired ball, bhaga and sulka. 
We are further told that he constructed the famous dam of 
the Sudarsana Lake (“ Lake Beautiful ”) out of his own 
treasury, without burdening his subjects with kara, unpaid 
labour ( visfi ) and ‘ benevolences ’ ( pranaya ). Bali and bhaga, 
as we have seen, were recognised sources of revenue in the 
Maurya period, while sulka in its technical sense goes back 
to the time of Panini. 2 Along with the kara, the unpaid 
labour and the benevolences, these are described as sources 
of revenue in the Arthasastra. The inscription of Rudra¬ 
daman, therefore, besides showing the continuance of the 
ancient taxes upon land and the ancient tolls, contains a 
concrete illustration of the items of oppressive taxation men¬ 
tioned in the Arthasastra. 


1 Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 6. 


8 See Pan. V. 1.47. 
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The Gupta Period 

Among the earliest records of the Gupta dynasty that 
throw light upon its methods of revenue administration are 
the Gaya grant of the Emperor Hamudragupta (c. 330-380 
A.C.) which belongs to his ninth regnal year, and the newly 
discovered Nalanda grant of the same Emperor apparently 
belonging to his fifth year. 1 These records are very much 
alike in character, being concerned with the donation of one or 
more villages to the Brahmanas. By the terms of the former 
and fuller donation the village is assigned with the uparikara 
tax, and the villagers are required not only to render general 
obedience to the donee, but also to pay him the usual dues 
from the village, e.g., the contribution in kind ( meya ), the tax 
in cash ( hiranya) and so forth. On the other hand, the donee 
is required not to admit from that time the revenue-paying 
house-holders, artisans and so forth, from other villages, 
This important document, in the first place, illustrates the 
different classes of tenants inhabiting an ordinary revenue- 

1 The Gaya grant of Samudragupta (G. I. No. 60) which was regarded 
as spurious by Fleet has now been proved to be authentic by the disco¬ 
very of the as yet unpublished Nalanda grant. Fleet’s objections regarding 
the authenticity of the former grant may be met by pointing to the in¬ 
stances of restoration of old and lost plates by new ones, as in the case of 
tfie Nidhanpur plate of Bhiiskaravartnan (see below). For my knowledge 
of contents of the Nalanda plate I am indebted to my friend Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit of the Archaeological Survey of India. In the present chapter 
GI. is used as an abbreviated form of Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indioarum, Vol. Ill, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their 
Successor 8, 
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paying village in the early part of the Gupta period, viz., the 
temporary tenants paying the uparikara tax and the other tenants 
paying the familiar contributions in cash aud in kind. More¬ 
over, it shows the strict control which the State maintained at 
this period with regard to the pious grants of land, by making 
it an essential condition of the gift that revenue-pacing 
tenants should not be admitted into the privileged village to 


the detriment of the king’s revenue. 

Next in order of chronological sequence comes the 
account of the illustrious Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien who 
visited the greater part of Northern India during the leign 
of Chandragupta II (c. 380-415 A.C.) between the years o99 
and 414 A. C. In the course of his brief sketch of the 
6 Middle Kingdom 5 (the ‘ Madhyadesa’ of the Brahminicai 
writers, corresponding to the central provinces of the l^upta 
empire), he observes, 1 “ Only those who cultivate the royal land 
have to pay a portion of the gain from it. This has been 
interpreted to mean that “ the revenue was mainly derived 
from the rents of the Crown lauds.” 1 2 But there is not the 
slightest basis for this supposition. The true import of the 
above extract, which is paralleled by a similar statement of 
Huen Tsang in the seventh century, is to be sought in the 
conditions of land-tenure in the home-land of the pilgrims. 
As we shall see later on, 8 there prevailed in China from about 
280 to 780 A.C. a qualified system of public distribution of land, 
under which the whole territory of the State would natiually 
be regarded as belonging to the Emperor. Fa Eien’s testi¬ 
mony, then, may be taken to mean that in his time the 


1 Legge’s tr., pp. 42-43. The version of Giles (pp. 20-21) is practically 
identical. On the other hand the older version of Beal (Travels of Fa-Hian 
and Song-Yun, p. 54) is as follows“ Those only who farm the royai 
demesnes pay a portion of the produce as rent. 

2 V. Smith. Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 814, followed by Beni 

Prasad, The State in Ancient India , p. 285. ;; Bee below p. 225. 
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land-revenue consisting of an undefined share of the produce 
formed almost the only source of the income of the State. 
Evidently the other sources were relatively so insignificant as 
hardly to deserve being taken into account. It may, further, 
be argued from Ea ffien’s easy assimilation of the Indian 
agricultural lands to the public land of China that in 
Northern India at this period the State was virtually, if not 
legally, held to be the owner of the soil. 

Other passages in Ea Hien’s general description of the 
‘ Middle kingdom ’ help indirectly to throw some light upon 
the sources of revenue during the present period. “ Through¬ 
out the country,” we are told, “ the people do not kill any 
living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquors,” and again, 
“ In this country there are no butcher’s shops or distilleries in 
their market-places .” 1 2 If this testimony could be relied on, 
one important branch of revenue, viz., the revenue derived 
from the sale of liquors which is described in the Arthasastra, 
was conspicuous by its absence in the Gupta period. But it 
seems reasonable to conclude from the recorded notices of 
earlier as well as later times 3 that there was no wholesale ab¬ 
stention from drinking, although the ban of the Buddhist 
canon and of the Smrtis must have exercised a profound 
influence in this direction. 

Among the clay seals discovered by the late Theodore Bloch 
at Basilrh (the site of ancient Vaisall) there are some which 
illustrate the system of provincial administration in vogue in 
Tirabhukti (modern Tirhut or North Behar) during the reign 
of Chandragupta II . 3 One of these seals refers to the office of 
Treasurer of the War Department ( RanabhauJagaradhikarana). 
'II.is slight hint is sufficient to show that in the provinces of 
the; Gupta Empire (and almost certainly in the central 

1 Legge’s tr., p. 43. 

2 See above, p. 182, and below, pp. 227-8, 

3 See Ann. Keport of the Areh. Survey of India, 1908-4, pp. 101-122. 
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government as well) the department of military finance was 
separated from that of civil finance. This specialisation of 
the administrative machinery undoubtedly indicates a consi¬ 
derable development of the revenue arrangement as compared 
with the earlier times. 

With regard to the reign of Skandagupta, the grandson 
of Chandragupta II, Vincent Smith mentions a specific 
financial expedient illustrating the fiscal policy of the 
Guptas during an extraordinary crisis. He writes, 1 “ The gold 
coins of his (Skandagupta’s) early and prosperous days agree 
in both weight and fineness with those of his ancestors, but 
the later issues which increased in gross weight so as to suit 
the ancient Hindu suvariia exhibit a decline in the amount of 
pure gold in each piece from 108 to 73 grains.” Unfortunate¬ 
ly there is some difficulty in accepting this view, as it has been 
suggested 2 that the debased gold coins belonged to the most 
easterly Gupta dominions. 

We may next mention some records of a dynasty belong¬ 
ing primarily to the region of the Deccan and South India, 
in as much as these may be used to throw light upon certain 
current aspects of the land-revenue system in the North. 

1 he land giants of the \ akataka kings made in favour of 
Brahmanas frequently refer to a group of immunities belong¬ 
ing to the lands of Brahmapas versed in the four Vedas. 
These are specified in the more complete examples 3 as consist¬ 
ing of the following : — 

(а) akaradayl , 

( б ) abhafachcliati apraveiyah, 

(c) aparamparagobalivarddah, 

1 Early History of India, 4th ed.. p. 328. 

i f. Allen, Catalogue of Coins of tlio Gupta Dynasties and of 
Sasunha, king of Gniida, Introd., pp. xcviii-xcx. 

3 GI, Nos. 55, 56 ; IA, XII, No. 85 ; Ep. Ind., XV, No. 4. 
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(d) apuspaksirasandohah, 

(e) acharasanacharmangarah, 

(/) alavanaklinnakrenikhanakah, 

(g) apasumedhyah, 

(h) sanidhih, 

( i) sopanidhih, 

( j) saklptopaklptah. 



The first term undoubtedly refers to the exemption of the 
grant from taxes in general. The second is translated by 
Fleet 1 as ‘ not to be entered by the king’s regular troops or 
by the king’s umbrella-bearers,’ but this is more probably 
identical with the frequent achdtabhata (chhatra being a Sans- 
kritised form of the Prakrit original cliata), in which case it 
would refer to the usual immunity from entrance by the 
king’s regular and irregular troops. The third term, according 
to Fleet 2 means that it did not carry with it the right to cows 
and bulls in succession of production, but a comparison with the 
equivalent term in the above-mentioned grant of the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman aparamparabalivaddagaliayam shows it to 
refer to the immunity from the obligation of furnishing cattle 
in relays for transport. The fourth term, with which may be 
compared the phrases adudhadadhigahanam and aharitakasd- 
lcapupphagahanam of Sivaskandavarman’s grant, evidently 
refers to the immunity from the burden of supplying flowers 
and milk to the king’s officers. The fifth and sixth terms are 
interpreted by Fleet to mean that it did not carry with it the 
right to the pasturage, hides and charcoal or to the mines for 
purchase of salt in a moist state. 3 But apart from the doubtful 
rendering of the component items, this explanation cannot be 


i GI, p. 240. 

^ Ibid . 

1 The corresponding phrase for the sixth term in Ep. Ind., XV, 
No. 4, is translated by K. B. Pfitbak and K. N. Dikshit as not 'yielding 
the right to purchase of fermenting drugs and mines.’ 
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upheld, since the context evidently suggests an immunity 
granted in favour of the donee, and not the reservation of a 
right by the donor. We would suggest it to refer among 
other things to the immunity from the obligation of furnishing 
skins for seats to the wandering spies and charcoal (for fuel), 
as well as the immunity from fines for the purchase and 
digging of salt. 1 The eighth and ninth terms refer to the 
donee’s privilege of acquiring treasures and deposits which 
ordinarily belonged to the king, while the tenth refers to his 
privilege of enjoying the fixed and unfixed taxes. 

While the above inscriptions refer to the immunities and 
privileges belonging to the grants in favour of Brahmapas, 
one of them shows that the strongest injunctions of the Smrtis 
notwithstanding, these grants were specifically declared to be 
liable to resumption for breach of certain conditions. Thus 
the inscription 01, No. 55, after recording the donation of a 
village to 1,000 Brahmapas, mentions a condition of the grant 
( sasanasthiti ) to be maintained by the Brahmapas and the 
present as well as future rulers. This is to the effect 
that the village may be enjoyed by the Brahmanas for as 
long as the Sun and the Moon endure, provided that they do 
not commit any treason against the kingdom, that they are 
not guilty of the offences of slaying Brahmapas, theft, adultery 
and treason against the king, that they do not wage war and 
that they do no wrong to other villages. If the Brahmanas 
act otherwise or approve of such acts, concludes this remark¬ 
able clause of the charter, the king will not be guilty of theft 
in the event of his resuming the grant. 

At the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth centurv 
of the Christian era, Kamarupa was ruled by a king called 
Bhutivarman whose great-great grandson Bhaskaravarman was 
the contemporary of King Harsavardhana of Thanesvara in the 

It will be remembered that .Manu, VII, 118, mentions the king's 
daily perquisites of food, driuk and fuel from the villagers. 
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first half of the seventh century. Some light is thrown upon 
the revenue arrangements of this king by the discovery of the 
lost plates of the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman. 1 2 
There we are told that Bhutivarman granted an agrahara which 
owing to the loss of plates became liable to revenue ( karada ). 
Hence Bhaskaravarman issued a fresh charter granting the 
land to (the family of) the same donee on the condition that 
nothing was to be taken therefrom as revenue and according 
to ‘ the maxim of the barren land. 5 2 The above inscription 
evidently shows that the l’esumption of revenue-free lands for 
want of royal charters was well known at this period. [Further 
it probably points to an organised system for the regular 
inspection of revenue-free tenures by the State officers. 

A series of seven copper-plate grants of the fifth and early 
part of the sixth centuries that have been brought to light in 
North Bengal during recent times is of great importance in 
illustrating the conditions of land-tenure and land-revenue 
administration in this outlying province of the Gupta Empire 
during the present period. These inscriptions may be num¬ 
bered serially as follows :— 

f. Dbanaidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of 
the time of the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I, dated 
113 G. E. 

432-433 A“ C. 

II. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of 


124 G. E. 
443-444 A.C. 


the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I, dated 



III. Do., dated 


IV. Do., of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta, 
date and year lost. 

1 Ep. Ind., XIX, 19. 

2 Bhumichchhidranyaija in the original. For expln. see below, p. 212, 
n. 4. 
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V. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of 

the Gupta Emperor Budkagupta, date and year lost. 

VI. Pahadpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the 

J 5 9 Gr E 

Gupta Emperor Budhagupta, dated 479.430 

VII. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time 
of the Gupta Emperor Bhanu(?)gupta, dated 
214 G.E. 

533-584 A.C.’ 

With the above series of inscriptions it is natural to com¬ 
pare another set of four inscriptions of a very similar character 
from the Earidpur District of Eastern Bengal, which have 
been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the latter half of 
the sixth and the first part of the seventh centuries. We 
propose to number them serially in the following way :— 

(A) Earidpur grant of the time of the Emperor Dharma- 

ditya, dated his 3 rd regnal year. 

(B) Do. of the time of the Emperor Dkarmaditya, with¬ 

out date. 

(C) Do. of the time of the Emperor Gopachandra, dated 

his 19 th regnal year. 

(D) Ghagrahati grant of the time of the Emperor Sama- 

charadeva, dated his 14 th regnal year. 2 


1 For references see Ep. Ind., XVII, No. 23 (revised rending of No. 
1) ; Ibid, XV, No. 7 (reading of Nos. II—V and VII) ; Ibid, XVII, p. 193 
(for correction of dates). For information about contents of No. VI, I am 
indebted to my friend Mr. K. N. Dikshit of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, who is editing it in the Ep. Ind. 

9 For references to these inscriptions see IA, 1910 (A, B aud C) and 
JASB, 1911 (D). The authenticity of these grants, denied by E. D. 
Banerjee (JASB, 1910, pp. 432-434) and vindicated by F. E. Pargitcr 
(JASB, 1911, pp. 492-498), has since been established by the discovery of 
the Damodarpur plates. 
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The first question that arises in connection with these sets 
of records is the nature of the lands disposed of, and the condi¬ 
tions of their tenure. As regards the first point the most 
complete description is given in No. VII which comprises the 
following items :— 

revenue-free ( samudayabahya ), 
untilled ( aprahata ), 
fallow land ( khila ksetra ). 1 

As the rate of sale mentioned in this particular grant (three 
dlna.as for each kulyavapa 2 ) is also used in Nos. II and III, 
and as all these four inscriptions belong to the same district 
of Kotivarsa, it is reasonable to conclude that the same class 
of lands is to be understood in all these cases. The same also 
seems to be the case with Nos. Ill and VI where the lands 
apparently belong to different districts, and the rate of sale 
(viz., two d'maras for each kulyavapa of land) is also different 
from the above. Indeed the land is expressly declared in No. Ill 
to be (as in the other cases) revenue-free, not previously 
settled, fallow land. These terms, we think, can only refer 
to the unappropriated waste lying on the outskirts of the 
settled villages. Indirect evidence to this effect is furnished 
by the vague descriptions of the situation of the assigned 
lands, and above all by the fact that the lands at the time of 
being made over to the assignees are required to be severed 


1 The above follows the tr. of R. G. Basak (Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7). In 
the present section the following abbreviations are used, R. Gr. R.= 
Rudha Govinda Basak; F. 15. P.=F. E. Pargiter ; A. M. J. C.=Sir 
Ael|ptosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volumes, Vol. HI, 
Orientalia, Part 2 (Calcutta, 1925). 

I he gold coins of the Gupta Emperors consisted of the dlnaras 
(connected with the Latin ‘ denarius’), and the native suvarnas . Kulya¬ 
vapa, tr. by F. E. P. (IA, 1910, p. 214) as * so much land as is usually 
sown with a kulyd of seed/ 
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according to the specified measures. 1 This can only mean 
that the lands before this time formed part and parcel of the 
unappropriated waste. Whether such lands after their dis¬ 
posal continued to he revenue-free, is a question which is not 
answered in the inscriptions, but the probability is that they 
became subject to a progressively increased taxation till the 
normal limit was reached. If this should be the case with the 
waste lands, we may be justified in concluding that the 
cultivable village area was not only assessed for the usual 
taxes, but also surveyed for revenue purposes according to the 
prevailing standards of land-measurement. 

As regards the conditions of the sales, these lands are con¬ 
templated or declared to be held— 

according to the custom of non-destruction of 

the principal 2 * ... ... ... No. I, 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of (non¬ 
destruction of) the principal 8 ... ... No. II, 

with the right of perpetual endowment, and 
according to the custom of non-destruction 
(as above) 4 * ... ... ... No. Ill, 


1 The unit of land-measure mentioned in the above groups of in¬ 
scriptions is 8 x 9 reeds (Nos. I, IV and VI), and 8x9 reeds by the hand of 
the famous and upright Sivachandra ’ (A and C). This unit, as Pargitcr 
explains, was evidently an oblong consisting of 8 reeds in breadth and 9 
reeds in length. With it Pargiter aptly compare^ the hiini, the commonest 
land-measure in East. Bengal, which is not a square, but an oblong measur¬ 
ing 24x20 or 24x16 or 12 x 10 reeds, each reed consisting of a certain 
number of cubits. 

2 R. G. B. reads “nividharmakqayeqa ” and tr. ‘on condition of des¬ 
truction of non-transferability.’ As this runs counter to all other in¬ 
scriptions of the same group. I suggest the reading nividharmCiksayenn 
which I construe as nividharma-a-k^ayena and tr. as ‘according to the 
custom of non-destruction of nividhatma,’ 

2 I follow the tr- of nividharma by R. G. B. 

4 1 construe apradakaayanivi (F. W. Thomas’s amended reading in 

I3p. Ind,, XV, p. 133) as aprada-aktiayamvi in the light of the expressions 
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in perpetuity, according to the custom of non¬ 
destruction (as above), and without the right 
of alienation 1 ... ... No.IY 

with the right of perpetual endowment ... No. VII. 


A perusal of the above list shows a substantial agree¬ 
ment as regards the conditions of tenure among all the in¬ 
scriptions of the first group. The land alienations in every case 
are perpetual, but non-transferable. It would thus appear 
that the State reserved its right to the unappropriated waste 
co such an extent as to exclude even the possessors by right 
of sale from alienation of their holdings. This policy would 
be in keeping with the strictness of the Grupta administration 
with regard to the pious grants, of which mention has been 
made above. 

A few words may next be said as regards the authorities 
entrusted with the disposal of the waste lands. Nos. II, III 
and VII, refer to the authority that receives the application 
( vijMpya ) for purchase, obtains its verification from the 
record-keepers ( pustapalas ), secures the sale-price and conveys 
the land, but nothing is mentioned about its identity. No.* 1 
distinctly mentions the heads of families, 2 named and un¬ 
named Brahmanas and the officer in charge of eight hulas in 
the village, 8 as receiving the applications, while it mentions 
neighbouring heads of families 1 as conveying the land after 


dpTd d(idhciv?YiG> in No. VJI and dJ^sctyo-tiivi in No. VI, and explained as 
above. Mr. R. G. B. construes it both as apraddlcsaya and as aprada-alcsaya 
and tr. as 4 according to the custom of nullification or continuation of 
the condition of non-transferability' (A. M. J. C., p. 481). 
i, 1 Apratikara in the original. 

2 Kutumbins, usually tr. as ‘ householders.' I prefer to take it in 
its stricter sense of heads of households. Of . Yaj., II, 45, who dis¬ 
tinguishes clearly between the kufumbins and the rikthins . 

' I adopt R. G. B/s restoration and translation of gramilcatfakula- 
dhikaraya. 

A PraUvasihutumblna in the original. 
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severance according to the specified measures. In No. IY % 
the officer in charge of the eight hulas, the village head¬ 
man, the heads of families and the leading men 1 of Palasa- 
vrndalca 2 3 expressly receive the application, while they send 
information of the same to the principal prahrtis (‘subjects ’), 
the heads of families and the Brahmanas of Chandagrama,® 
and the officer (in charge of eight hulas), the heads of families, 
the leading men and so forth convey the land after inspecting 
it and severing it as above. In No. YI the district officer 
and the office of the district headquarters at Pupdravar- 
dhana receive the application, while they send informa¬ 
tion of the same to the Brahmanas, the leading men and the 
heads of families. 

The difference in the nature of the superintending 
authority in the foregoing records corresponds to other 
differences as well. While Nos. II, III and VII refer 
to the same district (Kotivarsa), No. I refers itself to 
the district of Khata- (or Khada-) para, No. IV mentions 
only the division (bhuhti) of Punclravardhana but not the 
district ( visaya), while No. VI mentions neither the one nor the 
other, but merely the capital town of the same name. With 
this may be mentioned the fact already noticed that the 
prevailing rate of sale in Nos. IV and VI is different from the 
prevailing rate in Nos. II, III and VII. It is possible that 
we have here two sets of administrative arrangements for 
disposal of the unappropriated waste. In the one group 
(Nos. I and IV) the administrative authority consists of the 
officers in charge of the eight hulas, the leading men, the 
heads of families, the village headman and so forth. 
Evidently we have here to deal with a mixed body of 


1 I adopt the tr. of mahattara by F. E. P. (IA, 1910, p. 213). 

2 Apparently, aa It. G. B. thinks, the headquarters of the pro' ineial 
government. 

3 Probably the village on whose outskirts the land was situated. 
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officials and non-officials. As regards the other group (Nos. 
IT, III, VI and "YII) it will be noticed that No. VI expressly 
contemplates the district officer and the office of the district- 
headquarters as receiving the application. Moreover, in No. 
VII which alone has preserved the seal intact the legend 
shows that the charter was issued by the office of the district 
headquarters of Kotivarsa. 1 Prom this it would follow that 
the authority charged with the disposal of the waste lands was, 
at least in the first instance, the headquarters office of the 
district in whose jurisdiction the land was situated. A connect¬ 
ing link between these two groups is furnished by Nos. IV and 
VT, which contemplate the Brahmanas, the leading men and 
the heads of families, apparently of the nearmost village, as 
receiving information of the application for purchase, possibly 
to enable them to offer their objections, if any. 2 3 

While on this subject we may say a few words on 
the constitution of the office of the district headquarters 
just mentioned. Nos. II, III, V and VII describe the 
district officer under different titles as carrying on the admini¬ 
stration of the district town ( adhisthanadliikarai.ia) with a 
guild-president, the leading merchant, the leading banker 
and the leading scribe 8 at the top. The former term 
has been variously interpreted to mean ‘ an administrative 
board of the district ’ 4 * * the royal tribunal in a city ’ 6 * and 


1 Kotivargadh isthdnddhiliaranasya in the original. Adhisthana by 
itself means only ‘locality’ or ‘a town,’ but as here used, it must 
mean the headquarters of the district. 

2 Ali8udraprahrtikuUiin hins of No. IV evidently corresponds to the 
bruhmanottaramahattarddilcuturnbins of No. VI. 

3 Nagara&resthi, sarth.ava.ha, prathamahulika , prathamalcdyastha in 

tfo original. Kulika, is tr. by Bloch (ASR, 1903-4, p. 107ff.) as 

merchant,’ while Vogel (Antiq. of Chamba Slate, p. 126) with less 

justice understands it to mean a tribe like that of the Khasas in 
Ancient Kashmir. It is tr. as ' artisan ’ by R. G. B. 

< R. G. B. (A.M.J.C.). 

R. C. Majumdur, Corporate Life, 2nd ed., Add. and Corr. 
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with less justification as ‘ the office and probably the court 
of a district officer,’ and a £ secretariat and advisory 
council.’ 1 None of these explanations helps to throw light 
upon the affinities and the true character of the adhikarana. 
in interesting side-light is thrown upon this point by the 
references in the general literature, and specially in the 
famous Sanskrit drama called the Mrchchhakatika which is 
generally acknowledged to fall within the limits of the present 
period. A court of justice called adhikarana is mentioned 
in the Dasakumaracharita 2 and judges called Dharrmdhi • 
karanas are referred to in the Pafichhtantra. 3 Above all Act 
IX of the Mrchchhakatika, describing the famous trial scene, 
refers to the king’s judges (called adhikaranikas aud adhi- 
karanabhojakas) sitting in the court-house {adhikaranamandapa), 
who are assisted by the guild-president (jsrcqthiri), the scribes 
(kayasthas ) and so forth. 4 It will be noticed that the * leading 
scribe ’ of the epigraphs is represented by the ‘ scribes ’ of the 
drama, while the guild-president is common to both. It 
would thus appear that the adhistlianadhikarana of the Gupta 
Empire had its prototype in the adhikarana at the capital 
contemplated in the drama, which by a natural extension 
of meaning (such as is seen in the later word cutchery ) came 
to he applied to the office of the district headquarters as 
well. The above comparison, moreover, shows that in the 
place of the vague list of unspecified officers of the drama 
the inscriptions mention ‘ the leading artisan ’ and * the 
leading merchant,’ besides the guild-president and the chief 
scribe. If it be supposed that the adhikarana of the drama 
represents the loosely organised institution of earlier times, 
that of the Gupta Empire would be a development of the 


1 Beni Prasad. The State , p. 297. 

2 & 3 See Jolly, Reoht und Sitte, p. 134. 

1 With these Jolly (ibid, p. 135) compares the naigama (merchant) 

and the lekhaka (clerk) of the Smrtis. 
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same with a well-defined organisation and with the addition 
of administrative functions as well. The reversion of the 
Gupta institution to the type of administrative boards des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes for the Maurya empire is no doubt 
a witness to the enduring influence of the popular pahclidyats. 

We have thus found two sets of authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the waste lands, viz., a selected body 
of officials and non-officials, and the office of the district 
headquarters. In the remaining group of inscriptions the 
administering authority is more uniform, but not so well- 
defined. There the authority receiving the application for 
purchase and disposing of the same is described as— 

the adhikarana, and the prakrtis headed by eighteen 

specified leading men of the district 1 2 ... (A), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe 3 and 

leading men of the district ... ... (B), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe and 

leading men as well as unnamed principal vydparins (C), 
the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe, the 
leading men of the district and other leading men, 
as well as unnamed principal vyavaharins ... (D). 

In A, B and C these authorities are also directly addressed by 
the applicant for grant of the land concerned to him, and in 
the first-named inscription they expressly signify the sale of 
the land by their direction. The vague and indefinite 
character of the agency contemplated in the above inscriptions 

1 Visayamahattam, tr. as above by F. E. P. who aptly compares the 
j^napada-mahattara of the DaSakumaraoharita. 

2 Jycsthakdyastha. Loss satisfactory trs. are ‘ oldest official ’ 

(F. E. P.) and ‘ chief secretary ’ (It. G. B.). A chief secretary would be 
out of place in a district office, and a better equivalent for jyesthakayaslha 
would be the sheristaddr of the Collector’s office in a modern district of 
British India. 
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is obvious at the first sight. Of its constituent parts the 
adhikarana headed by the chief scribe evidently corresponds to 
the Gupta institution of the same name. For the rest, the 
leading men of the district and the other leading men are 
apparently not private individuals, but are persons concerned 
with the administrative functions, for the mahamahattaras and 
maliattaras are included in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala 1 
in a list of persons entrusted with the administration of the 
district ( visayavyavaharins). The vyaparins of 0 are evidently 
identical with the vynvahdrins of D, both meaning administra¬ 
tive agents. 2 With them may be compared the vyavahari- 
jcmapadas of the Tippera plate of Lokanatha and the unnamed 
visayavyavaharins mentioned in the grant of Dharmapala 
aforesaid. We are inclined to identify them with the 
prak'rtis of A, though the latter has the general sense of 
' subjects.’ It would thus appear that the authority charged 
with the administration of the lands concerned consists in this 
case of the district office and many named and unnamed 
minor officials. With this may be connected the fact that 
the legends on the seals of the inscriptions in all the cases 
in which they are preserved (A, B and C) refer to the office 
of the district (viqayadhikarana) in which the lands are 
evidently situated. 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 84. 

2 Vyaparins t tr. a9 ‘ principal traders of the district * (F. E. P.) and 
* chief businessmen ’ (R. G. J3. in A. M. J. C.), but vydparam kurvati is 
frequently used in the inscriptions in the sense of carrying on affairs of 
State, e.g.j in the grant of the time of the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperor 
Mahendrapala II (Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 18). Also compare vydpdrdya 
viniyuhta in C, said with reference to the district officers. Vyavaharins tr. 
as 1 men of business ’ (F. E. P.) and ‘ administering agents or business 
men * (R. G. B.), but samvyavaharati is used in all the above inscriptions 
in the sense of ‘ administering ’ and tr. as such by li. G. Ti. The vyavah&riti 
is mentioned in a list of officials charged with the execution of the land- 
grant in the Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskaravarman (Ep. Ind,, XII, No. 18), 
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We are now in a position to discuss the question whether 
in the aforesaid cases the State shared the ownership of the 
soil with private parties. A. definite answer to this question 
is suggested by Mr. It. G. Basak 1 who rejects the idea 
of State ownership of the lands concerned on the following 
grounds:— 

(a) The State could not alienate lands “without the 

consent or approval of the peoples’ representatives, 
the mahattaras and other businessmen of the 
province and the district, and sometimes even the 
common folk.” 

( b ) The Faridpur grant No. I (A above) “ mentions in 

very clear terms that ^ of the sale proceeds 
in these transactions will go to the royal exchequer 
according to the law.” “ It seems very clear, then, 
that the remaining i of the price used to go to the 
funds of the village assemblies.” 

His own idea vaguely suggested, rather than indicated, is 
that the ownership of the land belonged jointly to the State 
and the people, or that it belonged (on the analogy of South 
Indian village assemblies) to the village assemblies subject to 
the supervision of the king. In the same context he takes 
these grants to “ belong to a period when the crown began to 
be recognised as absolute owner of all land,” in place of the 
people who were the original proprietors. 

A careful consideration of the above arguments shows 
that they are not based upon sufficient grounds. We have 
already shown reasons for holding that the persons whom Mr. 
Basak understands to be the peoples’ representatives were more 
likely minor officials. In the two instances (Nos. IV and VI) 
in which the Brahmaijas, the principal subjects and the heads 


1 A. M. J. C„ pp. 480-491. 
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of families are mentioned, they merely receive information 1 of 
the application for purchase, it may he, for the hearing of any 
possible objections on their part. In any case the idea of 
“ consent or approval ” of these persons being necessary for 
the performance of the sale is not warranted by the evidence. 

The second argument is based upon a mistranslation of the 
term dharmasadbhaga which Mr. Basak, following the authoiity 
of the late Mr. Pargiter , 2 3 4 translates as ith of the sale pro¬ 
ceeds. We may compare it with the similar clause in Nos. IV 
and VII dharmaparatavaptih (meaning that the Emperor would 
thei’eby gain spiritual merit), and still more the clause in No. VI 
arthopachayo[dharm]ma8adbhagapydyanancha bliavati (mean¬ 
ing that the Emperor would acquire wealth as well as Jth of the 
spiritual merit ). 8 Now this comparison shows that the spiri¬ 
tual merit {dh&nfia) is distinguished from the sale proceeds. 
The true explanation of the above phrase is to be found in 
the sacred texts 1 making the king eligible to Jth of the 
spiritual merits as well as demerits of his subjects. As in 
all these cases the applicant for purchase of land signifies his 
intention of disposing of it for pious purposes, it is evident 
that the king in granting the application would share in the 
resulting spiritual merit. 

The mention of South Indian village communities in this 
connection seems to us to be wholly inappropriate. In the 
Chola Empire the village assemblies which had a well-defined 
constitution and functions themselves exercised the right of 
purchase and sale of the village lands, the intervention ol the 

1 Anudariayanti in No. IV; anubodhayanti in No. VI. 

2 JASB, 1910, p. 197. 

3 Also cf. the maxim quoted in D for justifying the grant, vi~., that 
the land infested by wild animals is profitless as regards wealth that 
should accrue to the king, while land which is made fit for enjoyment by 
calves brings wealth as well as spiritual merit to the king. 

4 cf. Maha. V, 131.12; XII, 69.79 ff. ; XIII, 75.5.10, etc. 
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State officers (called adhikarins and so forth) being only occa¬ 
sional in character. 1 In North Bengal under the imperial 
rule of the Guptas, as we have seen, the village headman and 
heads of families, who may be held to be representatives of 
the village community, administered the State lands only in 
some cases with the association of officers in charge of eight 
kulas , while in other cases it was the district office that form¬ 
ed the administering authority. In East Bengal under the 
rule of the independent sovereigns of this period the repre¬ 
sentatives of the village community, if there were any, are 
not at all mentioned in connection with the administration 
of the land, which is entrusted to the district office and minor 
officials. Due weight must also be given to the fact that the 
charter for the disposal of the lands in the above cases was 
issued, as the surviving seal-legends show, by the district office 
alone. 

The most decisive argument in favour of the exclusive 
State ownership of the class of lands mentioned in these in¬ 
scriptions is furnished by the clause in the inscription No. 
VI aforesaid, where the grant is recommended on the ground 
that the Emperor would thereby acquire wealth (i. e., the 
proceeds of sale) as well as the spiritual merit. Indirect 
evidence to the same effect is furnished by the elaborate 
official procedure prescribed in these epigraphs, which usually 
consisted of three processes :— 


(a) Formal application (vijnapyam, abhyarthanam) by the 
intending purchaser, stating the object of purchase and 
frequently the current rate of sale. 

(0) Verification of the application by one or more record- 
keepers and their recommendation of the same. 


i Cf. S. Kriahnuawami Aiyaugar, Ancient India, pp. 103-164, 
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(c) Severance of the land sold and its conveyancing to the 
grantee after payment of the sale-price. Sometimes 
this is preceded (as in No. IV) by inspection of the 
leading men, etc., or (as in C and D) by the appoint¬ 
ment of minor officials (adhikaranajanas and karanikas) 
as arbitrators ( kulavaras ). 

In the region of modern Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
two dynasties were in power almost contemporaneously duiing 
the present period. These were the Parivrajaka Maharajas 
of Dabhala (or Pahala) who were feudatories of the Gupta 
Empire with known dates ranging from 475-476 to 52S-529 
A. C., and the Maharajas of Uchchakalpa whose known 
dates range from 493-494 to 533-534 A.CV The 
land-grants of the Parivrajaka Maharajas are made in 
nearly all known examples in favour of Brahmanas, but 
in one case 3 half a village is granted by means of a copper¬ 
plate to a certain person for maintenance of a temple. All 
the inscriptions contain the donor’s solemn injunction to the 
members of his family and his feudatories in the future to 
cause no obstruction in the enjoyment of the land. More 
specifically, the land is declared in one case 8 to be enjoyable 
by the donee in the line of his sons and grandsons, with im¬ 
munity from the police-tax. 1 Among the privileges and 
immunities accompanying the grant are mentioned in all the 
known examples the right to the j idvauQu and the upctTikani , 
together with the exemption from entrance by the king’s 
regular and irregular troops. To these is added in three cases ^ 
the immunity from the police-tax above mentioned. 

1 All the inscriptions of the Uchchakalpa Maharajas, with the excep¬ 
tion of GI, No. 26, have been found in the region of Bundelkhand. 

2 GI, No. 25. The principal records of this dynasty for our present 
purpose are GI, Nos. 21, 22, 23, 25, and Ep. Iud., VIII, No. 28. 

3 GI, No. 23. 

4 For tins tr. of chauravarjjam see below, p. 211. 

6 Gli Nos. 21 and 23; Ep. Ind.. VIII, 28. 

27 
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In the above it will be noticed that the religious grants 
are, as usual, perpetual and heritable by the donee, and ex¬ 
empted from the customary burdens of the village. The 
other clauses introduce us to a number of technical terms of 
revenue for the first time. As regards udranga, Biihler 1 
doubtfully interpreted it to mean ‘ the share of the produce 
collected usually for the king/ while Fleet tentatively ex¬ 
plained 2 uparikara as ‘ the tax levied on cultivators who have 
no proprietory right in the soil/ We would suggest for 
udranga the meaning of revenue imposed upon the permanent 
tenants, and for uparikara that of a similar impost levied on 
the temporary tenants. These interpretations may be justified 
on the following grounds:— 

(a) As Biihler first pointed out, the lexicon of Sasvata gives 
for udranga the equivalent uddham and udgrantha. 
Now Marathi udhat' means ‘ in the gross/ and 
udhaf jamabandl means ‘ assessing the total revenue 
of a village upon the chief proprietor, leaving it to 
him to distribute the proportion.’ Again, upari 
(vulgo upri in Marathi) means the ‘ cultivator not 
belonging originally to a village, but residing and 
occupying land in it either upon a lease for a 
stipulated term of years, or at the pleasure of the 
proprietor/ 8 

(b) The above interpretation fits in with the obvious anti¬ 
thesis between udranga and uparikara which occur side 
by side in a large number of North Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. It also corresponds to the distinction between 
khud-kasht and pai-kasht tenants of later times. 

(c) In some of the States of liajputana in later times 
permanent possessors (called biswaddrs) existed in the 

1 IA, XII, p. 180, n. 3, followed by Fleet, GI, p. 97, n. G. 

2 GI, p. 98 n. 

1 H. H. Wilson, Glossary of Judicial and Revenue terms, etc., s.v. 
udhar and upri. 
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royal demesne side by side with the tenants without 
proprietory rights. 1 

As to the term choravarjjam (GI, No. 21) and its equival¬ 
ents chauravarjjam (GI, No. 23) and choradrohakavarjjarn 
(GI, No. 25) Fleet explained them to mean * with the 
exception of the right to fines imposed on thieves.’ But this 
explanation is improbable for the following reasons: 

(a) The context in which it stands shows it to be an 
immunity granted in favour of the donee, and not 
a right reserved to himself by the donor. 

(b) There is no evidence to show that the transfer ot 

civil jurisdiction was ever contemplated as possible in 
respect of the pious grants of land. 

(c) Whatever might be the case with the minor offences, 

jurisdiction over criminals was certainly not exer¬ 
cised by the village authorities. Hence the question 
of its transfer would not arise in connexion with 
the grants of single villages or village lands men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions. 

We propose to explain choravarjjam and its equivalents as 
referring to the immunity of the donee from the tax imposed 
upon the villagers for village police. In favour of this view 
may be mentioned the fact that the Arthasastra uses the 
revenue-term chorarajju apparently in the sense of a fee or tax 
payable by the villagers for protection against thieves. 2 In 
modern times, too, the tax for the maintenance of the village 
police (called chauhiddri) is a well-known institution in British 
India. 

Turning to the records of the Maharajas of Uchchakalpa, 
we fiud that while one of their known land-grants 3 is made 
in favour of a Brahmana, nearly all the rest 1 are concerned 


1 Baden Powell, Land Systems, Vol. II, p. 327. 

2 See above, p. 41. 
a GI, No. 26 

* GI, Nos. 25, 27, 28. 20, Ep. Ind., XIX. 21. 
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with donations to persons of various classes (including writers, 
merchants and worshippers of the Bhagavata sect), for the 
purpose of repair and worship of temples. The latter class 
of donations, which is called in one of the above inscriptions 1 
by its technical title of devagrahara, is important as showing 
how pious grants could be made at this period to classes 
other than the Brahmanas. In one particular inscription, 2 3 
the grant of two villages is made in the first instance to a 
certain person (probably a courtier), who afterwards conveys 
it to another (apparently a Brahamana) 8 for the purpose of 
a temple, and the king’s sanction is given thereto according 
to * the maxim of the uncultivated land ’ 4 by means of a 
copper-plat8 charter. This seems to hint at another class of 
royal donations of land which were made in favour of court¬ 
iers or chiefs, and it appears to show that such lands could 
not be alienated without the king’s consent. The conditions 
of the pious grants are of the usual kind :— 

They are to continue as long as the Sun and the Moon 
shall endure, they are to be exempted from all taxes ( Icara ), 
they are to be accompanied with the assignment of all 
revenues ( pratyaya ) accruing to the king, and they contain 
the donor’s solemn injunction to future kings of his lineage 
not to confiscate but to protect the grant, and not to take the 
customary taxes and revenues. 5 * * 


1 GI, No. 27. 

2 GI, No. 31. 

3 This may be inferred from the personal names of the donees, 
Pulindabhata and Kumarasvumin. 

4 Bhurnichchhtdranydya in the original. This term henceforth occurs 

nvith constant frequency in the inscriptions. It implies the grant of full 
right of ownership, such as would be acquired by a person making fallow 
land cultivable for the first time. Cf. Biihler, Ep. Ind., I, p. 74 n.; Jolly, 

Rccht und Sittc, English tr., p. 197. 

• r > To the above GI, No. 27, adds the item 4 exempted from the police- 

tax * (chordanda-varjyain). 
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In other words, the grants are meant to be perpetual, 
heritable and revenue-free, and to involve the assignment of 
all the royal revenues. In GI, No. 31, which we have sug¬ 
gested above to refer to a grant in favour of a courtier, the 
villages are granted, 

* with the udranga and the uparikara,' 

‘with the exemption for entrance by irregular and 
regular troops,’ 

‘ to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure, ’ 

* with immunity from the police-tax.’ 

From this it appears that such grants were usually perpetual 
and (in part) revenue-free, though not alienable by the donee. 

The specific privileges and immunities conferred upon 
the donees in the above cases illustrate as usual the financial 
and other burdens imposed upon the ordinary revenue-paying 
villages. In the usual formula of such grants the land is 
given 

‘with udranga and uparikara ,’ ‘with the exemp¬ 
tion from entrance by irregular and regular troops,’ 
‘ with the exemption from the police-tax,’ and in one 
case 1 ' with the tax on ploughs ’ ( halilcdkara ). 

In the same connection the householders headed by the 
Brahmanas and artisans, or else the residents headed 
by the Brahmanas, are ordered to pay to the donee the 
customary tax called bhdgabhogakara, hiranya and other 
revenues. Of the heads of revenue above mentioned, the 
udranga and the uparikara as well as the police-tax, as we 
have seen, were in vogue in the kingdom of the Parivrsjaka 
Maharajas who belonged to the same period. We have 
elsewhere explained these terms to mean respectively the 
assessment upon permanent as well as temporary tenants, 
and the tax imposed upon the villagers for the village 
police. The term hiranya, as we have mentioned, occurs in 
the Arthasastra and the Smrtis as a revenue item meaning the 

1 Ep. Ind., XIX, 21. 
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tax in cash for certain special kinds of crops. Prom this 
period it is repeatedly mentioned in the land grants of Nor¬ 
thern India. On the other hand, the tax on ploughs, which 
we here meet with for the first time, is practically unknown 
to the technical literature. Prom the mention of a special 
dutaka for recording the release of the assigned land from the 
burden of the plough-tax in one inscription, 1 it would seem 
that this tax was administered by a special branch of the 
revenue department. As to the bhdgabhogakara tax it was 
translated by Kielhorn 2 as ‘share of the produce,’ but more 
often it has been taken to consist of three distinct items and 
translated as such.® We propose to identify it with the usual 
grain-share of the king, called bhaga in the Arthasastra and 
ball in the Smytis. This is supported by a passage of the 
Arthasastra, 1 * * where persons occupying fields and embanked 
reservoirs (setu) from private owners on the condition of bha - 
gabhoga are distinguished from those who hold the same on the 
condition of avakraya, prakraya, adhi (mortgage) and so forth. 
Bhagabhoga in this case refers to the condition of payment of 
a specific share of the resulting product. To the above list of 
revenues from the villages GI No. 27 adds the item sulka, 
while GI No. 31 has avataya. The former term, as we have 
seen, is well-known in the technical literature as a designation 
of tolls and customs duties, and we have traced it back to a 
record of the time of the Satrap Rudradaman in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.C. With regard to the latter, Pleet 6 held it to consist 
of two items, viz., avata and dya, both of which were to him of 


1 E P Ind., XIX, 21. 

2 Ibid. VII, p. 160. 

Cf. the trs 'shares, rights of easement, taxes’ (R. D. Banerjeo in 

Ep. Ind., XV, No. 23;/fatd XV, No. 18), ‘ share and use, tax in kind ’ 
tVoge), Antic ]. of the Ohamba Slate, pp. 167-100). 

* III, 9. 

» 01, p. 108 n. 



uncertain meaning. We would propose to identify it with 
bhutavatapratyaya of very frequent occurrence in the later 
inscriptions, and would accordingly translate it as ‘ revenue 
derived from the elements,’ whatever that might mean. 

We may mention in the present place a land grant of the 

289 Q. J]] 

Maharaja Bhimasena II,dated ' ■ which belongs to the 

region of modern Chhattisgarh in the Central Provinces. 1 In 
it the village is granted ‘according to bhadrabhoga,’ * with all 
revenues,’ ‘ to last as long as the destruction of the world,’ 
while the residents thereof are required to pay to the donee 
the customary revenues in kind ( meya ), in gold coins ( suvarna) 
and in cash ( hiranya ) and so forth. In the above the term 
bhadrabhoga is of uncertain meaning, while the mention of the 
contribution in coin along with that in cash is altogether 
exceptional in character. But otherwise the conditions of the 
grant are of the usual kind. 

In the mainland of Gujarat there flourished during the 
present period two principal dynasties, viz., the Traikutakas 
who held sway in Southern Gujarat in the latter half of the 
5th century, and the Katachuris who were supreme in the 
lower Narmada valley in the 6th century. The land grants of 
the Traikutaka kings 2 3 * * * * contain the clause that the grants are 
to continue ‘ as long as the Sun and the Moon, etc., shall en¬ 
dure,’ ‘ to be exempted from the police-tax,’ 8 ‘to be immune 


1 Ep. Inch, IX, 53. 

a Ep. Inch, X, No. 13; XI, No. 21, etc. 

3 ChoraT&japathyakaTivdTjjam in the original, which we identify with 

the choravarjjunt of other inscriptions. Hultzsch (Ep. lad., XII, No. 21) 

takes chorardjdpathya along with the following uohatabhatdpravcfoja, 

and translates the whole as ‘not to be entered by irregular or regular 
soldiers unless in order to arrest robbers or persons guilty of high treason.’ 

But this interpretation is contradicted by the fact that the two terms 

occur separately in a few inscriptions. 
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from entrance by irregular and regular troops,’ ‘ to be exempt¬ 
ed from all taxes ( ditya ) ’ and ‘unpaid labour ( visti ),’ ‘ to be 
enjoyed in the line of the donee’s sons, grandsons and so 
forth,’ and that no one is to cause obstruction to the donee 
while enjoying, cultivating or assigning it. With the above 
may be compared the clause in a land-grant of a feudatory 

of the Katachuri kings, dated g ^q ^ ^ ie 

effect that the grant 

‘is to last as long as the Sun and the Moon, etc., shall 
endure,’ 

* is to be accompanied with the assessment upon permanent 

tenants ( udranga ), the rent from temporary tenants 
(uparikara) and the revenue from the elements and 
winds ( bhutavatapratyaya ,’) 

1 is not to be entered by irregular and regular troops, 

‘ is to be held according to the maxim of the uncultivated 
land,’ 

* is to be enjoyed by the donee in the line of his sons 

and so forth,’ and that 

‘ no one is to obstruct the donee while enjoying 
cultivating, causing to be cultivated, and assigning the 
land.’ 

In the same context the residents of the village are required 
to pay the customary contribution in kind, 1 the tax in cash 
and other dues. 

It would seem from the above that in Gujarat during the 
6th and 6th centuries the pious grants continued to be made 
on the usual conditions of earlier times. Jt further appears 
that the older heads of revenue consisting of contributions in 
kind and in cash, forced labour and the like were in vogue at 
this time. A. new item of revenue is the blmlavata'pratydya 

1 Mcya in the original, meaning what is to be measurerl,’ which we 
identify with the more usual bhdgabhogakara. This terra may be traced 
back, a 9 we have seen, to the period of the Satavahana kings. 
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which is henceforth constantly found in the inscriptions. 
We have translated it literally as ‘ a revenue derived from 
the elements and the winds/ but its precise meaning is still 
uncertain. 1 

In the region of the Kathiawar peninsula there arose at 
the end of the 5 th century a foreign dynasty, that of the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi whose rule lasted almost up to 778 A.O., 
when they were apparently overthrown by the Arabs. The 
land-grants of these kings, of which the earliest belongs to 

50^1 ^ 5 com P l 'i se donations to the Brahmanas , temples and 

monasteries, which are indicated by their technical titles of 
brahmadeya , devagrahara, devavihara , and, more generally, 
those of dharmadeya and devadeya. These grants, besides 
assigning various specific privileges to be mentioned below, 
usually contain the clause 

that the grant * is to last as long as the Sun and the 
Moon, etc., shall endure/ * is to be enjoyed in the 
lineage of the donee’s sons and grandsons/ ‘ is made 
according to the maxim of the uncultivated land/ 
and that ‘ no one is to obstruct the donee in cultivating, 
causing to be cultivated or assigning the land in 
accordance with the usual rules of brahmadeya lands.’ 3 
In connection with these clauses it may be noticed that 
tli© inscriptions frequently refer to the rule of gift or 

1 Very similar to the land grants of the Katachuris are those of 
Buddharuja of the same family belonging to the region of Broach and 

dated 860 */*/ and (Bp. Ind., XU, No. 7 and ibid, VI, No. 29). 

009 A.C. 610A.C. 

For the mysterious * revenue from the elements " they however substitute 
the more general ‘receipts of all royal duos/ while they add the item of 
‘ immunity from unpaid labour/ 

2 Ep. Ind., XVI, No. 4, 

3 More generally in IA, Vols. VI and XIV, ‘ no one in to obstruct, the 
donee, while it is enjoyed according to the rule of dcva&Tah&ra or of 
devavihara.' 
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enjoyment of the bralimadeya land, the devagrahtira land and so 
forth. This undoubtedly proves the prevalence of an establish¬ 
ed tenure in respect of the pious grants, involving as usual 
the conditions of perpetuity and enjoyment of all royal dues 
as well as full rights of user. 

The list of privileges conferred upon the donees illustrates, 
as usual, the burdens devolving upon the ordinary revenue¬ 
paying villages. The usual clauses of the grants are to the 
effect that they are made— 

5 with udranga and uparikara,’ ‘ with the contribution in 
grain (dhanya) and in cash (hiranya), 1 ‘ with the 
revenue from the elements and the winds ’ (bhutavata), 
‘ with forced labour as it becomes due,’ and in one 
case, ‘ with the ten offences.’ 

All these items with the exception of the last are familiar 
heads of revenue dating from earlier times. A specific re¬ 
ference to the udranga occurs in one of the Maitraka land 
grants 1 where we are told that King Kharagraha II of this 
dynasty made liberal grants of udranga and other gifts. The 
item of forced labour is apparently referred to in another 
Maitraka grant 2 3 conveying immunity to the donor from the 
contributions in the shape of gifts and of forced labour. The 
use of the expression ‘ as it becomes due ’ in connection with 
‘ forced labour ’ evidently shows that it could be levied only on 
specified occasions. The contributions in the shape of gifts 
just mentioned evidently correspond to the gifts of affection 
(pranaya) referred to in the inscription of the Great Satrap 
Kudradaman. 8 Another Maitraka grant 4 distinguishes the 
revenue term bhagablioga from the contribution in grain 
\ (dhanya ) above mentioned. Probably the latter was a fixed 


1 G. I., p. 177. 

2 Ep. Tnd., Ill, No. 46. I follow the translation of dclnalcara- 
vitiollalcaTtiviiuddham suggested by Hultzsch. 

3 Above, p. 184. * G. I., No. 39. 
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contribution in kind unlike the former which consisted of a 
share of the produce. 

Among the new items of revenue which we now meet 
with for the first time is the one indicated by the term ‘the ten 
offences ’ in one of the Maitraka grants aforesaid. 1 This clause, 
which henceforth occurs with considerable frequency in the 
North Indian inscriptions, was first explained by Eleet 2 3 to 
involve the donee’s right to the proceeds of fines for commis¬ 
sion of ten offences by the villagers. The above explanation 
has generally been followed in later times, and it has even been 
taken 0 to imply the donee’s right of jurisdiction over the 
offences concerned. The only difference of opinion has existed 
with regard to the identity of the * ten offences.’ For while 
Eleet 4 tentatively took them to consist of three specified sins 
of the body, three of the mind, and four of speech, Jolly 6 
connected them with a list of ten chief crimes mentioned 
by Narad a (I. 11 ff), and Hxralal 0 identified them with a 
list of ten sins mentioned in the Sukraniti (III, 6). 7 A 
recent writer, 8 while justly pointing to the improbability 
of offences of the mind being made the subject of legal 
punishment, is constrained to take the phrase in the sense of 
judicial fines in general. Leaving these minor points out of 
account, the fundamental objection that may be urged against 
Fleet’s interpretation of daSaparadha is that there is no 


1 Ep. Ind., 


IV, No. 8 


(dated 


286 GE 
605-600 A.C. 


)• 


2 G. I„ pp. 189?& and 218. 

3 Of. B. C. Mazumdar in JBORS, 1016, p. 53a. 

* hoc. cit. 5 Becht und Sitte, p. 123, : 

0 Ep. Ind., IX, p. 47 n. 

i To the above we may add the explanation of B. C. Mazumdar, who 

after mentioning ( loo. cit.) that the phrase was till lately in vogue in 
permanent leases in the Sonepur State, quotes the opinion of some elders 
to the effect that it included 'adultery, assault, defamation and offences 
relating to village roads and water reservoirs.’ 

8 Beni Prasad, The Slate in Ancient India , p. 303. 
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authority for the supposition that the grant of rights of 
jurisdiction was ever contemplated in the case of holders of 
religious grants. The phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind 
of income accruing to the king from the villages, since it is 
included along with the contributions in grain and in domestic 
animals in a list of the king’s receipts ( utpatti ) in the Cambay 
grant of the Rastrakuta Govinda IV. 1 Its precise nature is 
indicated by the clauses of a Nepal grant of the sixth century, 2 
recording a royal dedication of a village to a Buddhist estab¬ 
lishment. There the privileges conferred upon the village 
are declared to comprise, among other things, the liability of 
the person alone of the delinquent to be seized by the king’s 
officers in the event of the commission of live specified 
offences. It thus seems that the term dampamdha, as 
used in the above and subsequent land-grants, refers to the 
right of the donee to be exempted at least in part from the 
ordinary penalties for the commission of some traditional 
offences by the villagers. 3 

Of other terms now met with for the first time, we have 
an instance in a land-grant of the same dynasty dated 

527 ~\~(J' > mentioning how a village is granted not only 
* with the contribution in cash ’ and ‘ with the income from 
the elements,’ but also ‘ with the saivara.’ The meaning of 
this last term has not yet been explained, but considering that 
it stands for the contribution in grain ( dhanya ) of other in¬ 
scriptions, and shares with the contribution in cash the distinc¬ 
tion of being the most important charge on land, we are 
inclined to take it to mean some form of contribution in kind. 

1 Ep. Ind., VII, p. 36. 

2 See below, p. 238. 

The above Bense, moreover, exactly fits in with the clause sahya* 
daiaparddha (usually tr. as 4 with toleration for the ten sins') of some later 
grants. 

4 


Ep* Ind., XVII, No. 7. 
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Another reference to a new revenue term may perhaps 
be found in some inscriptions of the Maitrakas 1 mentioning 
that the land is granted to the donee with the exception 
of the endowments previously given in favour of temples 
and Brahmanas, and the Brahmanas’ twentieth ( brahmana- 
vwisati). This last term has been taken to mean a tithe 
imposed upon the villages for the benefit of the Brahmanas. 
This interpretation may be justified by a reference to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in certain States of B,ajputana in later times. 
There the Brahmanas, besides obtaining grants of land from 
the Crown, received petty tithes from the agriculturists. Such 
items comprised the serana or one see)' in every maund, being 
the fortieth part of the grain of the summer harvest. 2 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of land revenue 
administration in Kathiawar at this time by the mention of 
two officers in the land-grants of the Maitrakas. The 
dhruvadhikaratiika , a as his title suggests, was in charge of the 
office of the dhruvas. The term dhruvas or dhruvs, as Biihler 
pointed out long ago, 1 4 5 was still applied in Kathiawar and 
Cutcli in his time to denote persons who superintended the 
collection of land revenue by the farmers on behalf of the 
king. 8 The above office, therefore, carries the method of farm¬ 
ing of the land revenue in Kathiawar back to the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The second class of officers is the anutpan - 
nadanasamudgraliaka, meaning ‘ one who is charged with the 

1 Ind. Antiq., VII, pp. 75, 70. 85, etc.; ibid, XV, Ep. Ind., VIII, 20 A. 

3 Cf. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan , ed. W. Crooke, p. 597, quoting an 
ancient inscription dated ‘ nearly seven centuries * before his time. 

3 Ind. Antiq., IV, p. 175 ; W. Z. K. M., Vol. VII, p. 298, 
Some Maitraka inscriptions ( e.g . Ind. Antiq., V, p. 205, Ep. Ind., Ill, 
No. 46) have in place of dhnivadhikaTanilca the expression 
dhruvasthanddhiharaniha which Biihler took to consist of two distinct titles, 
but probably both terms apply to one and the same officer. 

4 Ind. Antiq., Vol. V, loc. oil. 

5 Epi Ind., IV, No. 29, and VIII, No. 22. 
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forcible collection of the unrealised so-called voluntary gifts of 
the subjects.’ The existence of this office evidently points to 
a regular administrative organisation for collection of the tax 
in question. With this agrees the fact already mentioned that 
the dana is in one inscription described as a regular tax 
(kara). 
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CtlAPTER IV 

The Epoch op Haksavakdhana. 

In the first half of the seventh century the most consider¬ 
able power in Northern India was undoubtedly that of Kanouj 
under the famous Emperor Harsavardhana (<?.606-648 A.C.). 

In the two known land-grants 1 of this potentate, which belong 
to the region of the modern United Provinces, the grant is made 

' with the udranga,’ 

* with all revenues that might accrue to the king 

( rajaknla ),’ 

‘ with the immunity from all burdens,’ 

‘ with the piece taken out from the district’, 2 

* to be enjoyed by the sons, grandsons, and other lineal 

descendants of the donee,’ 

‘ to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure,’ 

‘ according to the maxim of the uncultivated land.’ 

In the same connection the residents are required to pay 
the customary revenues including the following specific items: 

‘ the contribution in kind ( bhagabhoga ), consisting of 
what is to be weighed and what is to be measured 
( tulyameya ),’ 

‘ the contribution in cash ( hiranya ).’ 

It would seem from the above that the conditions of the pious 
grants in Northern India continued to be of the usual kind, 
while the heads of revenue were those known to earlier times. 

A new clause which is here met with for the first time refers to 
the piece being taken out from the district. This occurs in a 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 20, and VIII, No. 22. 

2 V is ay a dudd hit a pint/ ah in the original. 

’ ( 323 ) 
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Nepal land-grant of the same or immediately following period 
that we shall presently notice, but its precise meaning cannot 
be ascertained. 


With the land-grants of Harsa just mentioned may be 
considered the grant of his younger contemporary Bhaskara- 
varman, king of Kamarupa. 1 The grant was issued from 
the donor’s victorious camp at Karnasuvarna in the Murshida- 
bad district of Bengal, but it probably refers to the region 
of the Karatoya river on the boundary between Bengal 
and Assam. The grant mentions in a list of officers concerned 
with the donation of the land the bhandagdradhikfta and the 
utlchefayita. The former was evidently the officer in charge 
of the royal store-house, the latter is apparently identical 
with the autkhetika mentioned in a list of oppressors from 
whose visit a village is exempted in the Nowgong grant of 
Balavarman of the tenth century A. C. 2 

In the region of Southern Gujarat one of the principal 
ruling dynasties during the 7th and early part of the 8th 
centuries was the Gurjaras of Broach, who belonged to the 
same stock as the imperial dynasty of Kanouj in later times. 
The phraseology of the earlier land-grants of the Gurjara kings 8 
is very similar to those of the Katachuri king Buddharaja, 
while their later grants 4 closely correspond to the usual 
formulae of the Maitraka grants. These grants, then, are 
important only as showing how under all those dynasties of 
foreign origin, the items of revenue and the conditions of the 
religious grants remained unchanged as before. 

A very remarkable account of the revenue conditions 
prevailing in India in the first part of the seventh 
century A. C. is given by Hiuen Tsang, the great Chinese 

' Ep. Inch, XU. No. 13 ; ibid, XIX, No. 19. 

2 See below, p. 248. 

8 cf • Kielhom’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, insers. Nob, 305 
and 396, Ep. Ind., V. 

4 Cf . Ibid, Nob. 708 and 709, 
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pilgrim, who visited almost every part of India except the 
extreme south between the years 629 and 615 A. C. In the 
course of his general description of the country, prefacing 
the detailed narrative of his travels in its different parts, he 
writes, 1 “ As the government is generous, official requirements 
are few. Families are not registered and individuals are not 

subject to forced labour contributions.Taxation being high 

and forced labour being sparingly used, every one keeps to 
his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony. The 
king’s tenants pay 1 of the produce as rent.” The precise 
import of this extract, which has not yet been properly 
explained, can only be understood in the light of the 
conditions of land-tenure and land revenue in vogue 
in China in the time of the pilgrim and still earlier. Now 
the fundamental feature of Chinese public economy in ancient 
times was the system of public distribution of land known as 
tsing tien , which is attributed to the Emperor Shi-huang-ti 
(2698-2599 B.C.). Under this system “ land was distributed to 
families in groups of eight and was practically rented from 
government, rent being paid by labour on the central plot with 
reversion to the government on death or disability.” 2 This 
remarkable form of State Socialism was replaced by a 
system of private ownership of land in 350 13. C., but it was 
revived in a qualified fashion in 280 A.C. and continued till 780 
A.C. 2 Again, there existed in China from early times besides the 
land-tax, other direct taxes such as the contribution in the form 

1 Watters’ tr., Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 176. In the original the 
last extract is chii-t’ien-k’ou-fen, which, according to Watters’ explanation 
(ibid, p. 177), literally means that every one cultivates his ancestral .farm 
or field. 

2 M. P. Lee, The Economic History of China (Now York, 1921), 
p. 34. 

:i For a complete account of the tsing ticn system, see Chen Huan- 
Chang, The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School (New York, 
1911), Vol. II, pp. 497-534 ; also of. M. P. Lee, p. 440, 
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of personal service, the poll-tax and the family-tax. 1 According 
to a famous law of 624 A. C., it was declared that 100 mows 
of the public land were thenceforth to be given to every man 
above eighteen, 40 mows to an aged or sick man, 30 mows 
to a widow and so forth. “All of them took 20 mows of the 
land received as perpetual property, and the rest as their share 
per mouth. e Mouth-share 1 means the share of each person 
in the land belonging to the government.” “ Among all the 
recipients of public land each adult man contributed annually 
two loads of rice, which was called sow (land-tax or land- 
rent). Each family annually contributed a certain amount 
of silk, cloth, flax or a combination of them. Such a tax was 
called Yung (family-tax). In addition, each man was sup¬ 
posed to do public service for a certain number of days in the 
year ; from 20 to 50 days. Such a tax was called Deio 
(labour-tax or poll-tax ).” a 

Erom a careful consideration of the above we can deduce 
the purport of Hiuen Tsang’s observations about the conditions 
of land revenue in India in his time. In the first place, it is 
noticeable that Hiuen Tsang, like Ea Hien at an earlier 
period, assimilates the ordinary revenue-paying lands of the 
country that he visited to the public land of his mother- 
country. To him as to his predecessor the cultivators paying the 
usual grain-share to the State were the king’s tenants. 
Evidently, then, the State in India was held at this time, virtu- 
ally, if not legally, to be the owner of the soil. On the other 
hand Hiuen Tsang’s evidence is important as showing that 
because of the moderation of the State demands, the cultiva¬ 
tors practically enjoyed hereditary possession of their holdings. 
In the second place, it should be observed that Hiuen Tsang 
declares the burden of forced service in one place to be 


* Chen Huan-Chung, pp. 638-682. 

2 For a full history of these taxes see M. P. Leo, pp. 220-230. Cf. 
Chen Huan-Chang, pp. 510, 650. 
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non-existent, and in another place to be limited. Evidently it 
was very mild as compared with the Chinese rule of personal 
service from 20 to 50 days in the year. The land grants of 
this period, it will be seen, are often accompanied with a clause 
conferring upon the donee the right to forced labour ( visti ) 
as it falls due. In the third place, Hjuen Tsang mentions 
only the king’s grain-share (corresponding to the bhagablioga- 
kara of the contemporary and earlier records), which accord¬ 
ing to him was fixed at the rate of i. Evidently, then, the con¬ 
tribution in cash (hiranya) paid by the cultivators was held 
by him to be of too exceptional a character to merit a sepa¬ 
rate mention. 

In the course of his observations on the revenue conditions 
of the country, Hiuen Tsang states, 1 “ Tradesmen go to and 
for bartering their merchandise after paying light duties at 
ferries and barrier-stations.” These evidently refer to the 
tara-deyas and gulma-dcyas of the technical literature. 
Another source of revenue, although not directly mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang, may be inferred from his description of the 
general condition of the people. He writes, 2 “ There are dis¬ 
tinctions in the use of their wines and other beverages. The 
wines from the vine and the sugarcane are the drink of the 
Ksatriyas ; the Vaisyas drink a strong distilled spirit ; the 
Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink syrup of grapes and 
of sugarcane ; the low mixed castes are without any distin¬ 
guishing drink.” Now Manu* mentions three kinds of li|Uors 
(sura), viz., those distilled from molasses (gaudi), from ground 
rice ( paisli) and from the tnadhuka flowers or from grapes or 
honey ( mddhvl ). The wine from the sugarcane and the wine 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, evidently correspond to the first 
and the third classes of Manu’s enumeration. The testimony 
of the Chinese pilgrim about the drinking of these wines 


1 Watters, Vol. I, p. 178. 

2 Ibid, loc. cit. 


3 IX. 45. 
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by the Ksatriyas is borne out by the commentators, who under¬ 
stand Manu’s text to mean that while all his three kinds of 
wines were forbidden to the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas and 
the Vaisyas were not excluded from the second and third 
classes. Whatever that might be, we may infer from Hiuen 
Tsang’s statement that the sale of liquors furnished a source 
of revenue to the Indian States at this period. 

Before leaving the account of Hiuen Tsang, we may notice 
another extract from his general description of India tending 
to throw light upon the prevailing system of public expendi¬ 
ture. “ Of the royal land,” he writes, 1 “ there is a fourfold divi¬ 
sion. One part is for the expenses of government and State 
worship, one for the endowment of great public servants, 
one to reward high intellectual eminence, and one for ac¬ 
quiring religious merit by gifts to the various sects.” 2 3 * * Now 
the characteristic feature of ancient Chinese public economy, 
as we have just observed, was the system of public distribu¬ 
tion of land. This evidently implied that the whole territory 
of the State belonged to the Crown. 8 By the term ‘royal 
land’ of Hiuen Tsang, then, we have to understand the State 
territory. Of the four divisions of this territory mentioned by 
the pilgrim the first, which was meant to provide for ‘ the 
expenses of government and State worship,’ must have form¬ 
ed by far the most considerable portion, since the land revenue 
was then, as always, the mainstay of the Indian finance. 

The second division which related to the ‘ endowment of great 



1 Watters’ tr., Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 176. 

2 As iny friend Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity informs me, a more literal translation of the last extract would be 
that * the fourth part is for assigning religious land for gift to the various 
sects/ 

3 Of. Chen Huan-Cbang, p. 469. The term ‘ king’s land * actually 

occurs in a classical quotation made by this writer ( loc . cit.), which runs as 

follows: 1 Under the wide heaven all is the king’s land/ 
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public servants ’ no doubt corresponded to the grant of land as 
remuneration for service to the officials, which is mentioned 
in the Arthasastra and in Manu. 1 In the same context Hiuen 
Tsang writes, “The ministers of State and common officials all 
have their portion of land, and are maintained by the cities 
assigned to them.” The third division of the State territory 
which was meant ‘ to reward high intellectual eminence ’ is 
paralleled by Kautilya’s mention of the assignment of land 
to learned Brahmanas. 2 The technical term for such grants is 
mentioned in one inscription to be noticed below, 3 as vidyadhana 
(‘ the remuneration for learning ’). The evidence of Hiuen 
Tsang in this respect is curiously corroborated by an indirect 
reference in I-tsing, his junior contemporary, who visited the 
seats of Buddhism in Northern India between 673 and 685 
A. C. Speaking of the Indian scholars engaged in religious dis¬ 
putations he observes, 4 “ They receive grants of land and are 
advanced to a high rank.” Of the fourth and last division of 
land mentioned by Hiuen Tsang it is not necessary to mention 
much, as the large majority of the land-grants commemorated 
in the Ancient Indian inscriptions are concerned with gifts to 
various sects. 

In the latter half of the 7th century A. C. one of the lead¬ 
ing dynasties in North-Eastern India was that of the Later 
Guptas of Magadha. To this period belongs a land-grant of a 
ruler of East Bengal called Lokanatha, who was probably a 
feudatory of the later Guptas. It records the donation of a 
certain piece of land for the purpose of a temple. The area 
of the land (which is said to be situated * in the Subbunga dis¬ 
trict in the forest region having no difference between natural 
and artificial’), is specified in terms of the current land- 
measure (patakas, drotias, adhakas), but no reference is made to 
a standard unit of measurement. This evidently shows that 

1 Above, pp. 157-158. 2 See above, p. 157. 3 Below, p, 24il. 

4 Takaliusu, I-fcsing’e Record of t'hv Buddhist Rcliijion. p. 178. 
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while the waste lands were owned as in the Gupta period by 
the State, the custom of measuring them according to a fixed 
standard had been dropped. Later in date than the grant of 
Lokanatha is the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jlvitagupta II 
of the Later Gupta dynasty, 1 who seems to have flourished in 
Magadha early in the eighth century A. C. In the concluding 
portion of this inscription which records a donation of land in 
favour of a temple of the Sun, there have been preserved three 
clauses, viz., ‘with the udranga ,’ ‘with the uparikara ’ and ‘ with 
the ten offences,’ as well as part of a fourth, viz., ‘ the five.’ Of 
these we have met with the first three terms during the pre¬ 
sent or the preceding period. The last term, we suggest, 
stands for th e panchciparadha (‘the five offences’) mentioned 
in a Nepal grant of the same period to which we shall present¬ 
ly refer. On the analogy of the ten offences wc take it to 
apply to the right of the donee to the remission of penalties 
for a conventional list of offences. 

We may mention in the present connection a rock 
inscription of a chief called Udayamana 2 belonging to the 
modern Hazaribagh district of Chota Nagpur. This inscrip¬ 
tion has been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the 
eighth century A. C. It introduces us to three merchants, 
the eldest of whom was Udayamana, who on their return 
journey from Tamralipti to Ayodhya stopped at a certain 
village belonging to the king of Magadha. When the king 
came to a forest near the village apparently for elephant¬ 
hunting, he ordered the inhabitants to furnish him with 
uvnhujdka (otherwise called avalagana). The villagers, on 
hearing this demand, approached Udayamana who sent the 
thing required to the king at their request. At this the 
grateful villagers offered to make Udayamana their chief, and 
their choice was approved by the king of Magadha. In the 

1 GI.. No. 40. 

2 Ep. Ind., II, No. 27. 
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above the term avaldgaka or aoalagana is taken by Kielhorn 
to mean ‘presents’ or ‘supplies.’ If this meaning could be 
accepted, it would be an instance of miscellaneous contribu¬ 
tions from the villagers, of the kind we have already met with 
in the Arthasastra and the Smrtis. 

In the fifth, sixth and early part of the seventh centuries 
of the Christian era, the territory of Nepal was ruled by a 
Lichchhavi dynasty, and thereafter the Thakuri dynasty was 
founded by the famous Amsuvarman. The records of these kings 
throw some valuable light upon the prevailing revenue system. 
Thus an inscription of King Sivadeva I of the Lichchhavi 
dynasty 1 2 mentions among the privileges granted to a certain 
village that it should be entered only for collection of the three 
imposts (trikam , and not for the grant of written documents, 
for the five offences and so forth. With this we may connect 
an inscription of the same king 3 requiring the residents of a 
certain village granted to a Sivite ascetic to pay to the donee 
the customary contributions in kind ( bhagabhogakara ) and in 
cash ( hiranya ) as well as all other dues (pratyayas). Here, it will 
be observed, the branches of revenue specified in connection 
with the land-grants are of the usual kind, consisting mainly 
of contributions in kind and in cash. 3 Other records of the 
rulers of Nepal refer to taxes of a more special, if not unique, 
character. Thus we have one inscription 4 recording the grant 

1 L. ( No. IX. The abbreviations used here are L = Sylvain Ltivi, 
Le Nepal, Vol. Ill (Inscriptions) ; Bhagaviinlal = Bhagvunlal Indraji 
and G. Biihler, Inscriptions from Nepal, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 163 ft. 

2 Bhngvanlal, No. 12. 

3 An instance of the contribution in kind is furnished by a record of 
Aiiisuvarman (L, No. XV) resigning the king’s claim to twelve pots of oil 
and four other articles from a certain village. References to the conf 

tion in cash occur, c.y., in L., No. XXI, enumerating a lohg list o' taxes 
in panas &nd panapurdnas that were assigned by a king in favor*- 1- of the 
Buddhist order. 

4 L., No. XI. 
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of a privilege to a certain village in the shape of a remission of 
the Malla tax ( mallakara ) above the usual rate of four copper 
panas. Another inscription 1 mentions the following conces¬ 
sions made by the royal donor to a specified village:— 


(a) Remission of half of the tax that is payable per unit 

in case of combat of cows (?), 

( b) Imposition of eight patias instead of one karsdpana 

(consisting of sixteen panas) and of four panas for 
eight in respect of the tax called simhakara, 

(c) Imposition of four patias for the Malla tax. 

In a third inscription 2 recording a royal dedication of a 
village to a Buddhist establishment the privileges granted to 
the village concerned are declared to be the following :— 

(a) Exemption from entrance by irregular or regular 
troops, 


( b ) Immunity from all compulsory work in the form of 
manual labour, and exemption of the householders 
from all kinds of forced labour (visti) such as 
being sent to foreign countries, 


(c) In cases of murder of pregnant women and of 
causing abortion, immunity from all other 
penalties on payment of one-hundred panas only, 
and in cases of maltreatment of injured beasts 
of the bovine species, similar immunity on 
payment of three panapuratias (a class of coins) 
only, 

1 No. XVI. The above tr. differs in some respects from that of 
Prof. L6vi. 

2 Xi,» No. XX. 



(d) In cases of commission of the five offences such as 
theft, adultery, murder, complicity and so forth 
the liability of the person alone of the delinquent 
to be seized by the king’s officers. 1 

Lastly, we may refer to a clause in the inscription of Siva- 
deva above mentioned, 3 declaring that the authorities should 
thenceforth take every year from the village concerned only five 
load-carriers for Tibet service ( bhottavisti ). In connection with 
the group of inscriptions specified above, we may first mention 
that theMalla impost is found in the records of the Lichchhavi 
kings during the period when the Mallas disputed with them 
the possession of the central valley of the kingdom. As Sylvain 
Levi has already pointed out, 3 it has its exact counterpart in the 
term turuskadanda found in the land-grants of Govindachandra, 
king of Kanouj, in the L2th century. It is an ambiguous term, 
as it may refer to a tax imposed either for payment of tribute 
to the Mallas, or for preparation against their attack. It was 
evidently assessed for a lump sum upon the villages. Turning 
to another point, we may observe that the above records clearly 
distinguish the different forms of forced labour, one of which 
(namely, the labour for foreign service), appears to have been 
exacted at a somewhat reduced rate even from villages granted 
for pious purposes. The last point that has to be noted in this 
connection is the reference to the five offences. As we have 
already noticed, the ancient Indian land-grants frequently 
contain the clause that the grant is made together with the 
ten or the five offences, but its precise meaning is left un¬ 
certain. The records with which we are now concerned not 
only help to clear up the mystery, but they also tend to show 
that the ordinary penalty for commission of the offences 
apparently amounted to confiscation of the property, as well as 
seizure of the person, of the delinquent. 

1 With the above cf. the five mortal sins (mahapatakas) mentioned 
in the Smrtis. 

2 Bhagavanlal, No. 9, 

See L6vi, Le Mpal, Vol. II, p, 212, and n ; Yol. HI, p. 68, 
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CHAPTER V 

.* 


• . s The EariA Mediaeval (“Rajput”) Period. 

The paramount dynasty in Northern India during the 
latter half of the 9th and the early part of the 10th -centuries 
was that of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanouj. King Bhoja 
(<?. 840-890 A.C.) of this dynasty, who transferred his capital 
to the imperial city from his earlier seat- in South Rajputana, 
annexed a considerable portion of Northern India to his 
dominions; In the reign of his son and successor Mahendra- 
pahi (e. 890-908 A.C.) -the Empire reached the height of its 
„ . greatness, extending from x North Bengal to the peninsula of 
Kathiawar and from the Himalayas to the Narmada. 

Among the land-grants belonging to the home provinces 
of the Gurjara-Pratihar'a Empire, there are some 1 which 
merely specify that the land is granted ‘with all revenues ’ 
( dyas ), and ‘ to last as long as the Sun and the Moon etc, shall 
endure/ while they require the residents of the villages con¬ 
cerned to pay all revenues to the donee. With this may be 

mentioned a land-grant of the same dynasty dated 2 

which records how a feudatory of King Nagabhata granted an 
agrahara with his suzerain’s approval, and how subsequently the 
grant was restricted by the legal officers, so that King Bhoja 
had to renew the grant with the cessation of all revenues, but 
to the exclusion of lands already given to the temples and the 
Brahmanai. Of a more special kind is the inscription of 

King Mahfpala, 8 dated - T > mentioning his order that 

>'18 A,G. 

1 Cf. Ind. Anfc., XV, pp. 113 and 141. 

2 Ep. Ind., XIX, No. 2. 3 Ind. Aut., XVI. 

( 234 ) 
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whenever the occasion should arise, 500 drammas 1 2 out of the 
ancient royal taxes (maniahard rajakulasya ) were to be assigned 
for the benefit of a certain Sivite temple. This points to a 
class of anciently established royal revenues paid in cash, 
of which, however, the precise nature is left uncertain. 

Another land-grant belonging to the home provinces of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperors is that of a feudatory chief 
of the same lineage called Mathanadeva, - bearing the date 


1018 v.s. _ In it the donor g ran ts a village 3 obtained by him 
980 A.C. 

as his own share (svabliogavdptah) in favour of a Sivite 
temple. In this connection the revenues assigned in favour 
of the temple are said to consist specifically of the following 
items:— 

(1) the udranga, the income from bhoga and mayuta, 

(2) the bhdga, the khalabhiksa, the prasthaka, the skan- 
dhaka from all crops, 

(3) the margganaka, the fines (danda) for the ten offences, 
the ‘ voluntary ’ gifts ( dana ), 

(4) the treasures and deposits, the aputtrikddhtma and 
the nagtibharata. 

The same inscriptions mention a list of tolls and taxes 
assigned by the donor in favour of the temple of Siva along 
with one of Ganesa. These consist of the following 
items:— 

(1) three vithsopakas (i.e., twentieth part of a particular 
coin) on every sack of agricultural produce brought 
for sale to the market-place or the custom-house, 


1 A kind of silver coin in vogue in Northern India at this period. It 
may be traced back to the Greek drachmae. 

2 Ep. Ind., III, No. 38. 

3 This village has been located in the modern Ahvar State. (Ibid.) 
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(2) two pallMs from every cjhataha-kupaka (evidently 
a measure of capacity) of clai-ided butter and oil, 

(3) two vimscpakas per mensem on every shop, 

(!•) fifty leaves from every chollika (evidently a load- 
measure) brought from outside the town. 1 


The above inscription is important for our purposes in 
a variety ot ways. Jfrom the fact that the village assigned 
by the donor is declared by him to have been obtained as 
his own share, and that he belonged to the same family as 
the paramount sovereign, it may be surmised that we have 
here a concrete instance of the type of monarchies organised 
on clan lines, afterwards so widely prevalent in Rajpulana, 
In this type of clan-monarchies, as they have been called to 
distinguish them from the type of single rulerships prevalent 
elsewhere, the central or at any rate the best part of the 
kingdom is appropriated by the king, while the outlying 
portions are assigned to the lesser chiefs of the clan. The 
characteristic feature of this system is that the king levies the 
land revenue entirely from his demesne, while the chiefs only 
contribute aids in time of war and fees on succession. 2 

Of the sources of revenue mentioned in the foregoing in¬ 
scription, some are undoubtedly known to earlier times, but 
other items are met with here for the first time. The 
udranga, as well as the fines for the ten offences, are of course 
familiar heads of revenue. The ‘ share * (bhaga ) of all crops 
apparently stands for the usual grain-share of the king. The 


1 The above follows the expin. of Kielhorn (Ep. Ind., Ill, loc. cit.) 

9 For the clan-monurchiea of Iiajputana and their antecedents, see 
Baden-Powell. Land-Systems, Vol. I, p. 250; ibid, Indian Village Commu¬ 
nity , p* 106 Q. Of the class of lands granted as remuneration for service 
and referable to this period, we have an instance in an inscription of King 
Jayaditya of the region of modern Allahabad, belonging to the beginning 
of the tenth century A. C. (I. A., XXI, p. 170). It records the gift, by the 
khig’g minister tu the Goddess Durga, of a village that he obtained through 
the royal favour. 
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bhoga , which occurs in other inscriptions as well, has been ex¬ 
plained to mean the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like, which the villagers had to furnish to the 
king, 1 2 and the mayuta is probably a contribution of the same 
kind. The term khalabkiksa, ‘ beggings from the threshing- 
floor,’ probably stands for the demand for a portion of the crop, 
over and above the usual grain-share that was collected from 
the grain heaped upon the threshing floor. 3 * * * The margganaka, 
which may he connected with the expression marggana or a 
beggar, is apparently a benevolence of a more general charac¬ 
ter levied upon the villages. The prasthaka and the skandhaka 
apparently refer to the contributions at specific rates for everv 
prastha measure of liquids, and for every shoulder-load of 
articles. The aputtrikadhana literally means the property of 
one who has no appointed daughter, that is, ‘ one who in the 
absence of sons has not appointed his daughter to raise male 
issue for himself.’ Probably it refers to the king’s claim to 
confiscate the property of all persons who died sonless. to 
which parallels may be found, as will be shown later on, in 
the subsequent history of Gujarat. 

Another record that may be mentioned in the present 
connection is the famous Siyadoni inscription belonging to 
the region of the modern Gwalior State. 8 This inscription 
records the donations of a large number of individuals at 
various dates ranging from to ^ During 

this time the town of Siyadoni was held by princes or nobles 
bearing the title of Maharajadhiraja under the suzerainty of 
the paramount Emperors Bhoja, Mahendrapala, Mahipala and 

1 Cf. Bidder's note in Bp. Ind.. I, p. 75 «. 

2 With this may bo compared khafapunji (vulgo Rall-poohtee), i.e., 

"the small heaps of grain taken from each larger pile a; the time of 

measurement and under Maratha rule considered as a perquisite of tho 

State."—Wilson, Glossary, q. v. 

» Ep. Ind., I, No. 21. 
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Devapala, while the custom-house (mandapika) was adminis¬ 
tered- under their direction by a hoard of five (panchakula). 

Turning to the outlying provinces of the Gurjara-Pra- 
tiliara Empire, we may first mention a grant, of Mahendrapala 

II, \belonging to the region of modern Malwa. 1 Here 

a village is granted by the donor with all revenues derived 
from it, but excluding the bmhmacleya lands formerly given, 
while the residents of the village are required to pay the 
customary contributions in kind (bhagabhogaka7'd )-and in cash 
(hirmiya) and so forth. Another inscription 2 records the 
donation of a village by the provincial governor of Ujjain 
under the same king. In it the village is assigned wdth all 
royal dues such as the contributions in kind and in cash 
together with the tax per shoulder-load ( skdndhaka ), the 
receipts by begging ( margganaka) and so forth. 

Two land-grants made by feudatories of Mahendrapala in 

the region of Kathiawar bearing the dates and ||^r 

specify the following privileges assigned' iir-favour of the 
donee :— 

* * # # 

‘ the contribution in kind’ (bhagabhoga), 

‘the income from the tax in cash’ ( hiranyadana ), 

«the (immunity from) fines for the ten offehces’ (< ianda- 
dasapariidha), • 

the udranga, the tiparikarci, the chollaka and some other 

taxes, I' \ ; 

‘ the immunity from entrances, by irregular and regular 
troops,’ and ‘ the forced labour as it falls due.’ 1 

Of the parts of Northern India not comprised within 
the limits of the Gurjara-Pratihara Empire, we may first 

1 Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 13, Part I. 

2 • Ibid, Part II. 

3 Ep. Ind., IX, No. 1, A and B. 

4 The last clause is found only in B. 
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mention two records dated ^ belonging to the Kangra 
district of the Punjab. There we are told that the local chief¬ 
tain granted two drammas per day out of the income of the 
custom-house (mandapikd), while his mother granted one plough 
of land. This shows that the customs duties used to be 
collected in cash in the particular region mentioned, while the 
primitive method of land-measure by means of ploughs was 
used even in Government transactions. 

In connection with the above may be mentioned a land 
grant of Lalitasuradeva 2 belonging to the region of Kumayun 
and dated on palaeographical grounds about the middle or 
second half of the 9th century. In it three villages held by one 
person and two villages held by another are assigned in favour 
of a temple, and the conditions of the grant are specified as 
follows:— 

‘ it is to be exempted from (the molestation of) officials,* 

* it is not to be entered by irregular or regular troops,’ 

‘ it is not in any way to be seized,’ 

£ it is not to be resumed,’ 

e it is to last as long as the Sun and Moon, etc., shall endure,' 

‘ with the piece taken out from the district,' and 
‘ no one is to obstruct the donee in its peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment in the line of his descendants.’ 

It will be observed that the conditions of the grant are of 
the usual kind coming down from earlier times. r lwo specific 
heads of revenue also known to the earlier inscriptions may be 
inferred from the titles of officers called saulkika (‘ toll-collec¬ 
tor ’), and the daSaparadhika (‘the officer entrusted with juris¬ 
diction over the ten offences ’). 

i Ep. Ind., I, No. 16. 

; ' 2 Ind. Anfc., XXV, p. 18. 
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In Gujarat throughout the greater part of the 9th century 
the great Rastrakuta dynasty of the Deccan or its feudatories 
held sway. In the third quarter of the following century it 
was held by the Paramaras, 1 hut afterwards it passed into 
the hands of the famous Chalukya dynasty of Anhilwara. A 
land grant of a feudatory of the Rastrakuta king Govinda III. 

dated ~ , 2 records the gift of a village in a group of twelve 

villages, and the grant is made * with the income from the tax 
in cash,’ ‘ with the (immunity from) penalties for the ten 
offences ’ (dandadaSaparddha) * according to the maxim of the 
uncultivated land.’ Another grant made by a king of the 

Gujarat branch of the Rastrakutas, dated 3 4 mentions 

that the land is given ‘together with unpaid labour as it falls 
due/ ‘ with the income from grain and from the tax in cash/ 

‘ with immunity from entrance by irregular and regular troops/ 

‘ to last as long as the Sun and Moon, etc., shall endure.’ Some 
further grants of kings of the same dynasty bearing the dates 

and 8sSS° int0 fuller detailS - In them the 

revenues assigned to the donee comprise the following specific 
items : — 

* the udranga and the uparikara,’ 

‘ the (immunity from) penalties for the ten offences/ 

‘ the income from the elements, etc. * ( bhutavata- 
pratyaija),’ * the contributions in kind and in cash/ 

while other clauses of the grant are of the kind already men¬ 
tioned in the earlier Gujarat grants. Coming to the main branch 

1 See the evidence of the newly discovered Harsola copper-plates of 
the Paramara Siyaka (Ep. Ind., XIX, No. 39). 

2 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 9. 

3 Ibid, VI, No. 28. 

4 Journ. of Bomb. br. of lloyal As. Soe.,, XX, No. 9 ; Ind. Antiq., 
XIV, p. 196 &. 
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of the Rastrakutas, we may mention an inscription of Krsna II, 
dated _§§ 2 Saka i records the grant of a village included 

910-911 A. C. 1 2 3 

in a group of ten villages, which is itself comprised in a group 
of 81 villages included within a wider group of 750 villages. 
The revenues specifically assigned in this inscription and 

another inscription of Govinda IV, dated A Sa ^- ,“ consist of 

the following:— 


‘the (immunity from) penalties for the ten offences,’ 
the udranga, ' the contribution in kind ’ (bhogabhaga or 
dhanyciija) and the contribution in cash. 


In the above it will be noticed that the clauses of the grant 
together with the heads of revenue mentioned therein are 
precisely of the same nature as those of other records of tnis 
period in Northern India. A few words may, however, be 
said regarding the territorial divisions occurring in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Krsna II just mentioned. In so far as its units of 
10 and 750 villages are concerned, they may fitly be matched 
with the nearly identical divisions contemplated in the Ai tha- 
sastra and in Manu. 3 On the other hand, the intermediate 
group of 84 villages is absolutely unknown to the literature 
of Law and Polity, but it has its exact counterpart in the 
Rajput type of clan-monarchies in which the normal size of a 
chief’s territory amounted to this area of land. 

The last inscription from the region of Gujarat, which we 
may mention in this connection, is that of a Surasfra chief of 
Chapa lineage (closely allied to that of the Gurjaras), which 

bears the date Jfjro.- ‘ U Kcoris the e ' ft ° f a villa « e ” “ 


1 Ep. Ind., I, No. 8. 

2 Ibid, VII, No. 6. 

s See above, pp. 151-162. 

* Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 193-104. 
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fee of learning (vidyadhana) to a spiritual preceptor ( dchdrya ), 
and the privileges assigned to the donee include the following 
items.: 

the dam, ‘the contribution in kind’ ( bhogabhaga), 

‘the (immunity from) penalties for the ten offences. 


In the list of officers mentioned in this grant is includ¬ 
ed the panchakulika, or the officer in charge of the panchahuh. 
This last term which we have already met with in the Siyadoni 
inscription refers, as we have seen, to officers in charge of the 
custom-house. 

We may consider here two records 1 of King Tlvaradeva 
of the non-Aryan Savara stock belonging to the region of the 
modern Central Provinces, who flourished about the middle 
of the 8th century. Both of them mention the grant of lauds 
by the king for pious purposes. In the fuller example 2 the 
land is granted for enjoyment as long as the sun, etc., shall 
endure, ‘with immunity from entrance by irregular and 
regular troops,’ ‘with treasures and deposits,’ ‘with the right 
of receiving the daradranaha and all taxes (haras),’ while 
the residents are required to pay to the donee the customary 
grain-share. In the above it is evident that the grant is made 
on the usual conditions of perpetuity and assignment of 
all the royal revenues. A new item of revenue is, however, 
introduced by the term daradranalta, which, according to 
Fleet, 3 means either an agricultural cess or a marriage-tax. 

The principal dynasties that ruled in Bengal and the 
adjoining regions during the present period were the follow¬ 
ing :— 

I. The Pala dynasty, 8th-12th centuries A. C. 

II. The Khadga dynasty of Eastern Bengal (Samatata). 

It flourished according to one view in the latter 


1 G I, No. 81 ; Bp. Ind., VII, No. 13. 

2 G I, No. 81. s G 1, p. 29‘Jft. 
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half of the seventh century, and according to another, 
in the ninth century A.C. 

III. The Chandra dynasty of Eastern and Southern Bengal 
(Harikela and Chandradvlpa), lOth-lltb centuries 
A.C. 

IV. The Varman dynasty of the family of Vajravarman, 
llth-12th centuries A.C.; the Varman dynasty of 
the family of Jyotivarman (11th century). , 

To this list may he added the Mahamandalika Isvara- 
ghosa, evidently a feudatory of one of the later Pala kings, 
whose record has been assigned on palaeographical grounds to 
the first half of the 10th or the second half of the 11th 
century, and who apparently belonged to the region of t*oal- 

para and Kamarupa in Assam. 1 2 

The known grants of the Pala kings, which are made with 
regard to whole villages and in favour of Brahmaijas or reli¬ 
gious foundations, usually mention that the land is granted 


* with the rent of temporary tenants’ ( uparikara ) ‘with 
the (immunity from) penalties for the ten offences ’ 
(dasaparadha or dasapachara), ‘ with the police-tax,’ * 

‘ with immunity from all burdens,’ ‘with the prohibi¬ 
tion of entrance by irregular and regular troops,’ ‘with 
exemption from all taxes,’ ‘with all'revenues due to 

1 For references see R. D. Bnnerjeb, The Palas of Bengal (Mem. 
of the As. Soc. of Bengal. Vol. IV, No. IV); do. History of Bengal, Pt. I 
(in Bengali); do. Pala Chronology in JBORS, Dec., 1028. (for a thoroughly 
revised °and up-to-date account) ; R. C. Mnjumdar, Early History of 
Bengal (Dacca TJniv. Bulletin, No. 3). The inscriptions are most con¬ 
veniently collected in the following publications of the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society ■.—Qaudalckhamald, Vol. I, by A. K. Maitra (in Bengali), 
Rajshahi, 1912 ; Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, by N. G. Mnjumdar. 
Rajshahi, 1029. 

2 chauroddharaya in the original. This term is trans. by R. D. 
Banerjee (Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 23; ibid, XV, No. 18; etc.) as ‘with the right 
or extirpation of robbers.’ With this may be connected the explanation of 
Vogel who takes it to mean (Antiquities of the Chamba State . p. 129) ‘ the 
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the king,’ ‘according to the maxim of the uncultivable 
land,’ * to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
endure.’ 

In connection with the above the resident cultivators are 
ordered to pay to the donee the following specific taxes besides 
others not mentioned \—kara and pindaka (Ep. Ind., IV, No. 34), 
bhagabhogakara and Ur any a (IA, XV, p. 306 ; JASB, LXIII, Pt. 
I, p. 39 ; JASB, 1900), ham and hiranya (IA, XXI, p. 256). In 
some of the above grants (IA, XV; JASB, 1900; Ep. Ind., XIV, 
No. 23)the bhagabhogakara and hiranya are mentioned in the 
list of revenues assigned in general terms to the donee. To the 
above one of these grants (JASB, 1900) further adds the item 
‘with exemption from the king’s enjoyment of the three 
jewels’ ( ratnatrayarajasambhogavarjjita ). This term has not 
yet been properly explained, but it may refer to some kind 
of royal contribution from the villages in support of the 
Buddhist faith which, as is well-known, was professed by the 
Pala kings. In the above list kara is apparently an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the more usual bhagabhogakara , which we have taken 
elsewhere to mean the king’s grain-share, or the contribution 
in kind paid by the villagers. The term pindaka is identified 
by Kielhorn 1 with bhagabhogakara, but it more probably stands 


special privilege of persecution of thieves * conferred upon the grantee, 
corresponding to the infangtheof of Old English Law. This interpretation, 
which is not supported by any independent evidence, must be rejected on the 
grounds stated in our explanation of the equivalent term choradanda, 
N. G. Majumdar’s trans. of chauroddharana (op. cit., p. 8) as ‘ with 
police protection’ is equal]) unsatisfactory, not only because such a clause 
would be quite extraordinary in a land-grant, but because this item is 
mentioned in a list of oppressions from which the donee is exempted in 
three copper-plate charters of Kings Ratnapala and Indrapala of Prag- 
jyotisa (below, p. 248). We identify chauroddharana with choradanda of 
the earlier inscriptions, and explain it in the same sense, 
i Ep. Ind., IV, p. 254» 7 . 
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for the hir.anya (or the contribution in cash) of other inscrip- 
' tiops. .The. kara and the hiranya are evidently singled out 
because they were, the two most important taxes on the villages. 
In the above-mentioned grant of the feudatory chief 

tsvaraghosa the clauses include the items that the land £ is to 
. ' be exempted from all burdens/ that it ‘is. not to be entered 
by the irregular and regular troops,’ that it is ‘ to be exempt¬ 
ed from all taxes/ and that it is ‘ to last as long as the Sun 
and the Moon, etc., shall endure.’ In the same connection 
the resident cultivators are ordered to pay to the donee the 
customary kara tax and all other revenues ( piatyaya )• 

The Rampal grant of Srichandra 1 2 made in favour of a 
Brahinana contains the clause that the land is granted 

‘ with mango and jackfruit trees, with beteln'ut and 
cocoanut trees/ 

‘ with remission of penalties for the ten offences, 

‘ with the police-tax ’ ( chauroddharana ), 

‘ with the immunity from all burdens/ 3 
« w ith the exemption from entrance by irregular and 

regular troops,’ 

‘ with the immunity from all taxes, 

‘ with all revenues consisting of the. king’s grain-share 

and the taxes in cash/ 4 

1 N. G. Majumdar, Intert, of Bengal, No. I. 

2 Sadaidparadha. Majumdar ’s' rendering ‘ with toleration of ten 
sins ’ is apparently suggested by Fleet’s trans. (01, p. 189) which, as we 
have elsewhere shown, cannot be accepted as correct. 

3 Parihrtasarvap-i4ah. Majumdar’s trans. ‘ immune from all kinds ol 
forced labour ’ unnecessarily restricts the sense, since the burdens com¬ 
prised in this term are shown by the earlier illustrative examples to 

include many other items of oppression as well. \. , 

4 Sarvatajabhogakarahlranyapratyaya in the original. Majumdar 

tr < w ith all the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by-Ihe.king ’ 

> repeats the -usual mistaken rendering of hiranya. 

1 \ t ' * 't 
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‘to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure,’ 

‘ according to the' maxim of the uncultivated land.’ 

In the land grant of Bhojavarman of the family of 
Vajravarman above mentioned, the clauses are so very similar 
to those of the Rampal grant that a separate mention of them 
is not necessary. 

It will appear from the above that the religious grants 
of the Palas and their contemporaries continued to be made 
on the same conditions as before. They were perpetual and 
hereditary, and were not only revenue-free, but also carried 
with them the assignment of the royal revenue from the 
villages. Again, the heads of revenue and the other charges 
imposed upon the villages would seem to have been the same 
as in earlier times. They comprise not only the older grain- 
share ( bhagabhogakara ), the tax in cash ( hiranya ) and the 
police-tax, but also the more recent ‘ remission of penalties for 
the ten offences,’ which as we have seen can be traced back 
in Gujarat to the 7th century. If we may judge from the 
title of one of the officers mentioned in the grant of Dharma- 
pala, viz., ‘the officers in charge of the sixth * ( sasthadhikrta ), 
the grain-share used to be levied at the old traditional rate. 
The mention of two other officers called sanlkika and gaulmika 
in most of the Pala grants points to two well-known 
sources of revenue coming down from earlier times, viz., 
the tolls and customs duties. 

It may be mentioned in the present connection that 
although the grants of the Palas and their contemporary 
dynasties in Bengal specify the areas of the lands granted in 
terms of the current land-measure, no reference is made 
therein to a fixed standard of measurement of the kind 
prevailing in the Gupta period. On the other hand, the grant 
of Dharmapala above-mentioned proves the survival of the 
official procedure of the Gupta revenue administration, in 
as much as it mentions how an application (vijflaptd) was 
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made to the king for grant of the village concerned, and 
how the king thereupon made a donation of the same. 1 

may consider in this connection the records of Sing 
Kulastambha, 2 3 belonging to the region of Orissa, whose date 
is generally assigned to the 9th century A.C. One of these 
records the gift of a village yielding 4i 2 silver coins ( ru'pyv .). , N 
We have here a surprising testimony to the prevalence of cash 
payments of the land:i*evenue in Orissa at this early period. 

We may fittingly study in the present place the records - - • 
of the dynasties of Assam- dating from the 9th to the 12th 
centuries of the Christian era. The Tezpur rock inscrip¬ 
tion of Harjjaravarmadeva, 4 * which has been assigned to the 
year 510 of the Gupta era corresponding to 829-880 A.C., 
is in a hopelessly corrupt state of preservation, but it seems 
to refer to a legal dispute involving a toll-collector. 3?iom 
this we learn at any rate about the prevalence of the familiar 
system of tolls in Assam at such an early period. 

We may next mention a copper-plate grant of King 
Balavarman of the same dynasty along with two grants of 
Ratnapala and one grant of Indrapala, 6 both of whom appar¬ 
ently belonged to a different dynasty. These have been approx¬ 
imately assigned the years corresponding to 990, 1010-1050 
and 1060 A.C. respectively. The first grant, after specifying 
the boundaries of the land and the measures of rice it produced, 

1 While on this subject we may mention that two references in the 
Rajatarangini (VI, 254; VII, 1008) point to the existence of a tax for 
performing funeral rites (tmddhakara) at Gaya during the time of the 

• kings Abhimanyu (958-972 A.C.) and Harsa (1089-1101 A.C.). Whether 
this was a tax levied by the ruling authority or a religious cobs imposed 
by the local priests, it is difficult to ascertain, but the probabilities are 
in favour of the latter alternative. 

2 JASB, LXIV, Part I. p. 126; Ep. Ind., XII, No. 20. 

3 So also the grant of the Mandale&vara .Gayfida Tufigadeva (J. A.S.B., 

1908, pp. 847-9) seems to l efer to a sum of 45 rupy&s yielded by the 

assigned village. 

* JBORS, 1917, p. 508 ff. 


5 JASB, 1897, 1898. 
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contains the clause that the land is not to be entered 
by a number of ‘ oppressors,’ comprising, among others, the 
queen, the royal princes, the royal favourites, the eunuchs, 
the persons fastening elephants and mooring boats, the officers 
tracking thieves as well as the officers charged with the upari- 
kara tax and with the utkhetana impost. The other three 
grants contain a clause to the effect that the land is exempted 
from all ‘ oppressions,’ such as those arising on account of the 
fastening of elephants and the mooring of boats, the tracking 
of thieves ( chauroddharana ), the arrest of criminals, the upari- 
kara tax, the utkhetana impost for various occasions and the 
grazing of elephants, horses and other animals. In these 
remarkable inscriptions it will be noticed, in the first place, 
that the revenue of the land is estimated in measures of rice 
yielded by it. This evidently points to the general prevalence 
of payments of the land-revenue in kind. In the next place, 
the inscriptions furnish a full list of the burdens devolving 
ordinarily upon agricultural lands, from which pious grants 
were exempted. Such burdens were concerned not only with 
the visits of members of the royal family and various royal 
officers, but also with the grazing of animals, the binding of 
elephants and the mooring of boats, all apparently belonging 
to the State service. In connection with the present point it 
may be noticed that the two grants of Ratnapala above- 
mentioned state that the king derived a considerable revenue 
from copper mines. It therefore follows that the income from 
mines also formed a branch of the royal revenues in Assam at 
this time. 

The last grant to be mentioned in this connection is that 
of Vaidyadeva, belonging to the district ( matidala) of 


I£amarupa in the division ( bhukti ) of Pragjyotisa, which may be 
assigned to the middle of the 12th century. 1 It contains the 
clause that the two villages which are granted to a Brahmana 


i 


Ep. Ind., II, No. 28, 
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are 


‘ not to lie entered by irregular and regular troops,’ ‘to be 
held accordingdo the maxim of the uncultivated land,’ 
' ‘ to be exempted from all revenues,’ ‘ to be accom¬ 

panied with- all revenues,’ * to be immune from taxes 
(lmra) and their appurtenances (zipashava),’ and ‘ to be 
enjbyed,as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure.’ 

si ■ v 1 ^ \ \ \‘ V ’ 

It will be noticed that the conditions of the grant as well 
ds the heads of revenue are of the usual kind. 

\ The present seems the fitting occasion for dealing with 

fK„ 1_ r., , „ w , . ... VI 11 tt‘\. 


fhe large State of Kashmir, which, unlike all other Hindu 


. States of ancient times possesses a connected history of its own 
Y going back to a legendary antiquity. From the well-known 
chronicle of the Kashmirian Kalhana it is possible to piece 
together a few fragments of the revenue history of the 
kingdom during ancient times. 

The revenue history of Kashmir is traditionally carried 
back to a great antiquity. If Kalhana is to be believed, 
already before the reign of Jalauka, the reputed son and 
successor of Asoka, there existed a group of seven officials 
( prakrtis ), of whom two, viz., the superintendent in 
charge of the king’s revenues (dhanadhyaksa) and the 
superintendent in charge of the treasury ( kosadhyaksa ), were 
certainly concerned with revenue administration. King 
Jalauka, according to the chronicler, created eighteen offices 
(karmasthana) in accordance with the traditional usage. 1 
The next important development of the methods and principles 
of revenue administration is attributed by Kalhana to 
Lalitaditya Jayaplda (c. 724-760), one of the greatest kings of 
ancient Kashmir. He is credited 2 with the establishment of 
five new offices, of which one, viz., the royal store-house 
( mahabhandagara ) was evidently concerned witli the collection 


Bajat., I, 118-120. 
Ibid- IV, 140 ff. 
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of the revenue. To the same king Kalliana 1 attributes a 
famous political testament designed by him specially for the 
administration of his own kingdom. One of the clauses of 
this memorable document was that there should not be left 
with the villagers more food-supply than was required for one 
year’s consumption, and more oxen than were required for the 
tillage of fields. This extraordinary piece of statecraft is 
sought to be justified by the plea that if the villagers were to 
have more wealth, they would become within a single year 
cruel Ddmaras (‘ feudal chiefs ’) capable of setting at nought 
the king s command. The above evidently represents, what 
indeed is apparent from the reference to the jDdmaras, not 
a genuine historical document, but the personal opinion of 
the chronicler derived from his painful experience of feudal 
anarchy and disorder in later times. 2 

Probably the first authentic fact in the revenue history 
of Kashmir is the reference to a series of financial exactions 
perpetrated by the tyrant Sankaravarman (883-902 A.C.). 
He is credited by Kalhana 3 with the establishment of two 
revenue offices called the office charged with the share of the 
lord of the market ( attapatibhdga ) and the office concerned 
with domestic affairs (grhakrtya). The first was evidently 
concerned with the collection of the royal market-dues, which, 
as we have seen, can be traced back to the Arthasastra. The 
second was placed in charge of one treasurer and five 
secretaries, both called by Persian titles. 4 Of the same 
tyrant we are told that he not only appropriated the proceeds 
of sales of incense and so forth, but also plundered straightway 


1 Idem, IV, 344 ft. 

2 Of. Sir Aurel Stein, Rajat. tr., Introd., pp, 37-38. 

‘ 3 Rajat., V, 167. 

1 Th 030 were known respectively as ganjavara and diviras. Reference 

to the office of the grhakrtya occurs later in the account of the reign of 
Safigramaraja (1003-1028 A.G.). Rajat., VII, 42, 
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sixty-four temples under pretence of exercising supervision, 
and that he resumed the villages belonging to the temples after 
pavin" compensatory allowances ( pvatHcava ) to Iheii 
possessors. Above all Sankaravarman introduced for the 
first time the well-known system of forced carriages of loads 
(ruihabharodih), which Kalhana aptly calls the harbinger of 
misery to the villagers. An interesting side-light is thrown 
upon the methods of its exaction by the statement 1 that the 
tyrant fined the villagers failing to carry the loads for one 
year the value of the load calculated according to the highest 
price in the region concerned, and that he fined in the same 
way all villagers without any fault of their own. 2 3 

The next innovation in the sphere of financial administra¬ 
tion belongs to the regency of Queen Didda (950-1003 A.C.). 
During her time a low-born upstart holding the office of 
head of the treasury (ganjadhikarin) created a new revenue 
office in connection with his imposition of some new imposts.' 
The next important landmark in the revenue history or 
Kashmir is associated with the reign of Harsa (1089-1101 A.C.), 
whom Kalhana aptly calls the Turkish king. To this tyrant 
is attributed 4 5 not only the spoliation of treasures of all temples, 
but also the wholesale defilement and confiscation of the 
divine images themselves. To him is also attributed the 
creation of a variety of imposts that were charged upon the 
unfortunate householders. In connection with these 
financial exactions the tyrant is said 6 to have created a prefect 


1 Bajat., VV 172-174. 

2 Beference to this burden is found later on in the reign of Harsa 
(Bajat., VII, 1088). Not many decades ago an English writer recorded 
his opinion that nothing had done more to ruin Kashmir than the corrupt 
and cruel manipulation of the corvie, (See Lawrence, The Valley of 

Kashmir, p. 411.) 

3 Bajat., VI, 264-260. 

4 Ibid, VII, 1080 ft. 

5 Ibid. 1101 ff. 


Ibid, 1091 ff. 



for the overthrow of divine images and another for robbing 
the properties of the temples and of -the villagers, besides 
others that may not be mentioned. The' records of later 
times, while not specifying any new experiment in financial 
exactions, serve to illustrate the prevailing forms and methods 
of revenue collection. Of such a nature is the reference 1 2 * to a 
fictitious account prepared by a fraudulent merchant who 
wishes to appropriate to himself a large sum deposited with 
him by another man. In the course of 'this statement is 
mentioned an item relating to payment of a certain sum on 
account of ferry charges to the depositor. Another reference 
of the same kind belongs to the reign of'Jayasimha (1128- 
1119 A.O.). There we are told that an unruly chief, after 
imprisoning the king’s officers, collected the customs duties 
at the military stations ( dranga ), and caused his own name 
to be stamped in red lead on the merchandise, as if he were 
the king." The above not only illustrates the use of military 
stations as custom-houses at this time, but it also points to 
a specific method of securing payment of tolls by the 
merchants. With the last may be compared the method 
of fixing the official seal (muck'd) upon imported merchandise 
that is mentioned in the Arthasastra. 8 

Let us now turn to the history of the ruling houses that 
arose on the ruins of the Empire of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of 
Kanouj. One of the earliest dynasties to break away from 
the yoke of the Gurjara-Pratiharas was that of the Chandels 
of Jejakabhukti (modern Bundelkhand), who asserted their 
independence in the middle of the tenth century. The 
Chandels ruled with great splendour till their defeat at the 
hands of the Turkish chieftain Qutb-ud-din Ibak in 1203 A.C. 

Of the land-grants of the Chandel kings, it is noticeable 

1 Rajat., VIII, 136 ff. 

2 Ibid, 2010. 

1 Above, pp. 71-72, 




' MILITARY PENSIONS 

that one bearing the date 1 2 is called by the title of grant 

after death (mrttyuha vrtti ). It is made for the mainten¬ 
ance of a person whose father had been killed in battle with 
the Muhammadan Turks. This evidently introduces us to 
a class of alienations of land of a novel character, viz., the 
alienations in the form of military pensions to the heirs of 
persons killed in battle. 

The actual clauses of the Chandel land-grants are of the 
usual kind, but a few interesting points may be noted. In a 
few cases the land is granted together with the assignment of 
revenues, which in the completer specimens 3 are said to 
consist of the contribution in kind ( bhagabhogakara ), the 
contribution ifi cash ( hiranya ) and the receipts from fines 
(dandadaya). In another case 3 where only a certain area 
of land determined by the primitive method of seed-capacity 
is given away, the grant is made along with immunity 
from the contributions in kind, in cattle and in cash, as 
well as from unnamed taxes ( kara ) and tolls (i iulka ). To 
this is add ed a clause that the king, the royal servants, the 
foresters, the irregular troops and the like should renounce 
their respective dues, and that the donee is not to be 
obstructed with regard to the gift, mortgage or sale of the 
land. The above shows that the pious grants of the Chandels 
were in some cases revenue-free, and in other cases accom¬ 
panied with assignment of the royal revenues. Moreover, they 
were held in full ownership by the donees. We further learn 
that there was a continuation of the familiar heads of 
revenue from lands and from tolls. The mention of the tax 
upon cattle is a concrete illustration of an impost well-known 
to the technical literature. Finally, the specification of the 
immunities of the grant illustrates the dues which the ordinary 

1 Bp. Ind., XVI. No. 20. 

2 Ind. Antiq., XVI. p. 201 II., etc. 3 Ep. Ind., XVI. No. 2. 
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revenue-paying lauds had to contribute in favour of various 
classes'of persons including not only the State officers and the 
irregular State troops, hut also the wild foresters. 

Another power that rose into importance on the ruins of 
the G ur jara-Pratihara Empire was the Haihaya or Kalachuri 
dynasty of Chedi (modern Central Provinces). r lhe Haihayas 
threw off the yoke of the Gurjara-Pratiharas after the middle 
of the 10th century A.C. They attained considerable impor¬ 
tance under two ambitious kings called Gahgeyadeva and his 
son Karnadeva in the lltli century, but towards its close 
they practically disappeared from history. Of the land-grants 
of the Kalachuris the completer specimens 1 contain the clause 
that the land is granted ‘ with the mango and madhuka trees 
and the salt mines,’ and ‘ to last as long as the Sun and the 
Moon shall endure,’ while the residents of the assigned 
villages are required to pay to the donee all the royal dues 
consisting of the contribution in kind, the contribution in 
cash, the income from taxes in the shape of receipts from fines 
(dandadayakarotpatti). A few examples 2 refer to the grant 
of a royal due of unknown meaning, called ardhapurusarika. 
With the above may be compared the land-grants of the 
feudatories of the Chedi and Chandel kings, 3 which usually 
contain the clause that the land is granted— 


‘ with the mango and madhuka trees and with raiues,’ 

‘ with treasures and deposits,’ 

‘ with taxes ( kara ).’ 

To this is added, in one or two examples, the clause ‘ with the 
produce of the sky ( akaiotpatti ) and with kalyanadhana.' 


1 Cf. Ep. Ind., II, No. 23. 

2 Cf. JASB, VIII, p. 402; ibid, XXXI, p. 120. The last named 
inscription also refers, among other things, to pravanilcara, margganalca 
and dufftatadhyadaya. Of these the first two terms are explained else¬ 
where, while the last is altogether new and of uncertain meaning. 

3 Ind. Antiq., XVII, p. 224ff. 
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Of the sources of revenue specified above, * the produce of the 
sky’ is met with here for the first time, but we may probably 
identify it with the bhutavdta of the older inscriptions. 
Another new term which has not been properly explained up 
to this time is Ualyanadhana. 1 

Another dynasty that rose to power after the downfall of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas was that of the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
with Anhilwara as their capital. Eounded by Mularaja in the 
latter part of the 10th century A.C., the dynasty rose to emi¬ 
nence in later times, and it continued to exist till the middle 
of the 13th century. The records of the Chalukyas of Guja¬ 
rat, consisting of inscriptions as well as literary works, throw a 
valuable light upon the branches of royal revenue and the 
methods of revenue administration in vogue at this period. 
Thus, in the first place, one inscription 2 3 * * mentions that a 
charter for land-grant was written while a certain functionary 
was in charge of the record department and with the assent 
of the panckakula. This evidently shows that the officials 
called by the name of panchakula were concerned with 
the administration of lands alienated by the State. We 
shall presently see how the same officers were charged with 
the transfer of property that lapsed to the king for want of 
heirs into the royal treasury. Another Chalukya inscription 

bearing the date 8 records the gift of a village 


1 We may refer here to a land-grant of another branch of the Kala- 
churi dynasty in the region of the Oogra and Gandak rivers, which bears 
the date 1134 V.S. corresponding to 1077 A.G. (Ep. Ind., VII, No. 9). It 
mentions inter alia that the land i'r granted with all royal lwomu n oon 
sisting of the bhagabhoga, and orders the residents to pay all the royal 
duos consisting of the bhagabhogakara and the hiranya. 

2 Ind. Antiq., XVIII, p. U8. 

3 Ibid, p. 83. Of the same nature is the grant of Triloohanapiila. 

king of Latadesa (Southern Gujarat), of a different dynasty, dated 973 

8aka (Ind. Antiq. > XII, p. 202). 




included in a specified group of 42 villages, and mentions 
that the land is granted with the new margganaka and all 
other dues, while it requires the resident villagers to pay to - 
the donee the contributions in kind and in cash ( bhdgabhoga - 
hara and hiranya) and so forth, as they fall due. In another 
grant, 1 a village is given with the contributions in kind and 
in cash, with (immunity from) penalties for ten offences, ‘with 
the new nidhanas’ and so forth, while the resident villagers are 
required to pay the proper danlbhaga and other dues to 
the donees. In the above list the new nidhanas probably 
stand for some taxes imposed for the first time at the 
date of the grant. The term danlbhaga which evidently 
corresponds to the danlbhogabhaga of a Surastra land-grant 

dated 91 ^ ]8 Sa ^ a probably refers to the periodical supplies of 

fruits, firewood and the like by the villagers. The term 
margganaka, as we have seen, 2 3 occurs in a land-grant of the 
time of the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperor Mahendrapala II, 
and apparently means a benevolence of a general character 
levied upon the villages. We have thus to understand by the 
expression ‘ new margganaka * of the Chalukya grant that the 
original imposition of this kind had become permanent, and 
that an additional levy was made at this time. 

In connection with the present point, we may mention 
that a land-grant of the time of the Chalukya Bh 7 madeva II 8 
mentions the gift by an individual of one silver coin ( rupaka ) 
every day into the custom-house of the talapada land for the 
purposes of a temple. The clue to the interpretation of the 
last term is perhaps to be found in the vernacular expression 
talpat used in Gujarat in later times to denote lands fully 


1 Ind, Antiq., Vol. VI, p. 204. 

2 Above, pp. 235-237, 

3 Ind, Anliq., XI, p. 338. 
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assessed for revenue, as distinguished from estates which 
were held on condition of service or for a reduced lump assess¬ 
ment. 1 It would, therefore, seem that already at this early 
period the two classes of lands were distinguished in Gujarat 
to such an extent that a separate office was created for the 
fully assessed lands. 

A few literary references enable us to discover some fur¬ 
ther heads of revenue in vogue in Gujarat at least during a 
part of this period. One of the most famous events in the 
history of Chalukyas of Gujarat was the conversion of King 
Kumarapala (1143-73 A. C.) to Jainism by the celebrated 
Jaina theologian Hemachandra. One consequence of this 
conversion, which is attested by a mass of contemporary as 
well as subsequent evidence, was the king s prohibition of the 
earlier practice of confiscating the property of persons dying 
without male heirs. 2 This practice, evidently, was an extension 
of the milder rule of the Smrtis permitting the lapse of 
property to the Crown in the event of failure of all heiis. An 
interesting side-light is thrown upon the method of transfer¬ 
ring the property of the deceased persons into the king’s 
treasury by a reference in the Mohaparajaya , 8 the nearly con¬ 
temporary drama composed by the poet Yasahpala. There we 
are told that when a subject died sonless, his friends could not 
enter his house, and even his body could not be removed till 
his whole property was removed to the king’s treasury. For 
this last purpose the king used to appoint a pafLchakula 


1 Baden-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. HI, P- 278 ; of, Forbes. Has 
'ilci p 564 

2 ’ For references cf. specially the three contemporary or nearly con- 

mporary authorities, viz., the Kumarapdlaoharitam of Hemachandra. the 
ohaparajaya of YaSahpala (specially pp. 06-67) and the Kumdrapdh. 
itibodha ‘of Somaprabhachuryya < P . 114). For references m later 

thoritieso/. Merutunga’s l>mbandhachintdmani. Tawney s tr., P . 13J. 

3 Ibidl, pp. 52 - 53 , 5 '. 
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(a class of officials already mentioned), in whose presence all 
the possessions of the deceased were brought to light. 

Another source of revenue of the Chalukya kings is hint¬ 
ed at likewise in the Moliaparajaija , 1 where we are toid that 
Kumarapala abolished gambling and drinking (here personified 
as dramatis personae of the play), notwithstanding that they 
brought great wealth into the royal treasury. The prohibition 
of gambling by the king is also attested by the contemporary 
Kimarapdlapratibodha. 2 We may also mention in this con¬ 
nexion that an earlier king called Bhuvanapala is attested by 
well-established tradition 5 to have abolished the tax on Jaiua 
pilgrims,^ while a less authentic tradition 4 credits Jayasimha 
Siddharaja, the immediate predecessor of Kumarapala, with 
the expulsion of seven great evils including the compulsory 
contribution called dand. 

Some further light is thrown upon the methods of Cha- 
lukya revenue administration and territorial divisions by the 
authorities above mentioned. Thus in one inscription 0 record¬ 
ing a series of pious constructions by a Sivite ascetic, a whole 
panckakula is mentioned as performing the work of the record 
and other departments. As in the Siyadoni inscription of the 
time of the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperors, only one member of 
the panckakula is mentioned in these records by name. Prom 
this it follows that we have here to deal with a class of officials 
thaiged with functions relating to the land-revenue. The 
reference in the Moliaparajaija just mentioned shows that the 
panckakula is further charged with the task of appropriating 
the property of sonless persons at their death into the royal 
treasury. 6 


I I J >ld ' _P- no - 2 Ibid, pp. 76-77. 

8>:e 'Person a Fourth Report of operations in search of Sanskrit 
&SS., J.B.E.A.S., 1894, p. 8. 

4 Quoted by Tod, Ilistonj of Rajasthan, ed. W. Crooke, pp. 1159-60 

5 Ind. Antiq., XI, p. 221. 

A Jaina text quoted in the Abhidhanarajendra, the great Jaina 
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The last point to be noted in the present connection is 
that one of the Chalukya inscriptions already referred to, 


which is dated —jt ^ , l mentions the assigned village to be 

included in a specified group of 42 villages, which is itself 
comprised in a larger territorial division called pathaka. As 
we have already observed, the analogy of later times justifies 
us in holding that the unit of 84 villages and its sub-divisions, 
such as we find here, are probably survivals of chiefs’ 
allotments in a system of clan-monarchies. We have thus 
ln the present case an additional instance of the type of 
monarchical organisation afterwards so widely prevalent in 
Hajputana. 

We may pause here to notice the records of a much less 
important dynasty that arose on the ruins of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Empire, viz., the Kachchhapaghatas of Gwalior. The 

record of Yikramasimha of this dynasty, dated men¬ 

tions a certain town as belonging to the king, and its princi¬ 
pal object seems to be the assignment in favour of a Jaina 
temple of a number of gifts including one vimsopaka (t.e., the 
20th part of a coin) on each cow in a specified village. 
The former statement evidently points to the type of proprie¬ 
tary villages, of which we have found earlier examples in the 
Siyadoni inscription above mentioned. The latter recalls the 
list of market-dues mentioned in the land-grant of Mathana- 
deva of Gurjara-Pratihara lineage that has been already dealt 
with. 8 

We shall now turn to the illustrious house of the 
Paramaras of Malwa, which is associated with so many famous 

lexicon (s. v. lean), mentions a kind of tax relating to the partaking 
of meals ( bollagakara ). This is explained by the comuaontator to be 
concerned principally with the pailchakulas and so forth in the villages. 

1 Ind. Antiq., XVIII, p. 83. 

2 Ep. Ind., II. No. 18. 


3 


See above, pp. 235-236. 
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names in the history of Sanskrit literature. Founded early .in 
the 9th century of the Christian era, it rapidly rose into im¬ 
portance, and it flourished till about the middle of the 11th 
century. The records of the Paramaras, on the whole, point to ' 
the same methods of territorial division and forms of revenue 
as these prevailing in the neighbouring States at the time. 

Thus an inscription of Vakpatiraja, dated records the 

king’s grant of a village belonging to the group of 12, while 
another inscription of mentions the grant of a village 

comprised in a group of 42 villages, which is itself included in 
a district ( mandala ). In these units of 84 villages and their 
sub-divisions, as we have repeatedly observed, may be detected 
the survivals of allotments assigned to the chiefs in the Raj¬ 
put system of clan-monarchies. 0 It is also possible to regard 
the entire unit of 84 villages as the fore-runner of the par- 
gand division of la ter times. 

In the above-mentioned inscription of Vakpatiraja it is 
stated that the assigned village is held by a certain makdsd- 
dhaniha (evidently a State official), and that tbe king granted 
it at the request of his wife. This is probably an instance of 
a village held as remuneration for service by a State official, 
and not one held by an individual chief on the condition of 
rendering general obedience to the king. The Paramara 
grants usually contain the clause that the land is granted with 
the tax in cash and in kind, with the uparikara and with all 
the royal dues ( addya ), and that it is to last as long as the Sun 
and the Moon, etc., shall endure, while the resident cultivators 
are required to pay to the donee the bhagabhogakara, hiranya 

1 Ind. Antiq., XIV, p. 100. 

2 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 7. 

3 Another Paramura inscription of however, mentions 

the grant of a village comprised in a group of 48 villages. 
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and so forth or else kara, hiranya, bhdgabhogn, etc. In the list 
of privileges assigned to the donee one inscription has upaskara 
in place of the usual uparikara, while another adds the mys¬ 
terious item kalyhnadhana. 1 

It will be noticed that nearly all the conditions of grant 
and heads of revenue mentioned above are well known to 
earlier times. A special interest, however, attaches to a 
record of another branch of the Paramaras ruling in the 

region of Mount Abu. An inscription of King Somasimha- 

2 

deva of this dynasty, dated ^ 2 §. '> mentions that the king 

remitted the tax upon the Brahmanas. This remarkable 
record conclusively proves that notwithstanding the most 
solemn injunctions of the Law-Books to the contrary, the 
Brahmanas had been made liable to taxation in the region of 
Rajputana before this time. 

We shall now consider the records of the Gaharwar 
dynasty which succeeded the Gurjara-Pratiharas on the throne 
of Kanouj about 1090 A.O. and ruled with success for nearly 
a century, but were afterwards swept away by the arms of 
Islam. The land-grants of these kings, which have fortunate¬ 
ly been preserved in large numbers, point to some remarkable 
developments of the traditional revenue system. These 
grants usually contain the clause that the land is granted 
‘ with the mango and madhuka trees,’ ‘ with the metal and 
salt mines,’ ‘ with the (immunity from) penalties for the ten 
offences.’ Moreover the residents are required to pay to the 
donees sundry taxes comprising, according to the most frequent 
enumeration, 3 three items, viz., hhagabhogakara, pravanikara, 


1 JASB, V, p. 379 ; Tnd. Antiq., XVI, p. 254. 

2 Ep. Ind., VIII, 21, No. 1. 

3 Ep. Ind., II, No. 29; ibid, IV, No. II ; ibid, VIE No. 11; ibid, 
VIII, No. 14 BCD; ibid, X, No. 23; ibid, XI, No. 3. Ibid, XIII, 
Nos. 20, 26; ibid, XIV, 15; Ind. Antiq., XIV; JASB, LVII, pp. 116, 
120 . 
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and turuskadanda. Other taxes mentioned more rarely in the 
same connection are the following:— 

1. kmnat a gadianaka, 1 

2. Jcutaka , 2 3 4 * * * 

3. hirayya , 8 

4>. gokara, jalakara, lavanakara, parnalcnra,* 

5. yamalikambali , c 

6 . visayadana ,° 

7. dasabamdhamsatiathuprastha, aksapatalaprastha, 

pra tiharaprastha, 1 

8 . da-(or di-)gapasadidirghagovicha, B 

9. valadl . 9 


A comparison of the above with the land-grants of con¬ 
temporary and earlier dynasties shows that while a few of 
the older heads of revenue may be traced in the present list, 
most are altogether new. Among the familiar items may be 
mentioned th9 * penalties for the ten offences’ as well as the con¬ 
tributions in kind and in cash. The last-named item, however, 
is apparently not now of much account, to judge from the 
paucity of references to it. With the items of revenue ending 
in prastha may be compared the praathaka in the land-grant 
of Mathanadeva mentioned above. 10 They evidently stand 
for contributions of so much per prastha (a well-known liquid 

1 Ind. Antiq., XV; Ep. Ind., IV, Nos. D, F, L, N, R; ibid, VIII, 
No. 14 C. 

2 Ind. Antiq., XIV; Ep. Ind., IV, No. 11 A, C, J; ibid, II, No. 29(1), 

3 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 11 K, M, R; ibid, VIII, No. 14. 

4 Ind. Antiq., XV; Ep. Ind., IV, No. 11 O; ibid, VIII, No. 14 D; 
ibid, X, No. 23; ibid, XIII, No. 20. 

a Ep. Ind., IV, No. 11 U. 

8 Ibid, XIV, No. 15. 

t Ind. Antiq., 103; Ep. Ind., II, No. 29(1) 3 

8 Ep. Ind., X, No. 23. 

9 Ind. Antiq., XVIII, p. 17. 

18 Abovd, pp. 235-237, 
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measure) payable by the villagers on account of the offices 
concerned. The tax on cattle may be identified with the well- 
known branch of revenue called under this name in the techni¬ 
cal literature. The other items of revenue mentioned above are 
mostly met with here for the first time. Such, e.g., is the tax on 
pravanis, a term probably meaning some class of merchants. 1 
It may be taken to be analogous to the sullta or toll so 
very familiar to the technical literature and inscriptions. 
As to the term tmuskadawla, it has been interpreted by 
some 2 3 to mean the tax levied to meet the cost of resisting 
the Turkish invaders, and by others 8 as the tax imposed upon 
resident Moslem Turks, ‘ a Hindu Jizya.’ The former 
interpretation seems on the whole to be more likely, although 
evidence is not lacking as to the existence of a Moslem popu¬ 
lation in the territory of Benares before its conquest by the 
arms of Islam. 4 * Of the other items of revenue occurring in 
the foregoing list, it is not possible at present to offer a satis¬ 
factory explanation. 6 * 

1 Pravani is taken in the sense of ‘ a retail dealer or perhaps a 
second-hand dealer ’ by Prof. Leumann, who derives it from pra and 
Va nij (see Ep. Ind., Ill, Additions and Corrections, VIII), but this explana¬ 
tion fails to account for the loss of the final consonant. The pravani 
st any rate is mentioned after the merchant ( vanik ) in a list of persons 
belonging to the assigned village in the land-grant of Mathanadeva above- 
mentioned (Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 36), while a grant of the SomavainsI kings 
of Ti'ikalinga (Ep. Ind., XI, No. 14) mentions the pravanikara and the tax 
0,1 fields (ksetrakara) to have been assigned by a chief in favour of the 
fionee. 

2 Of. Vincent Smith, Early Hist, of India, 4th ed., p. 400 n. 

3 Of. Sten Konow in Ep. Ind., IX, p. 321. 

* Of. Ibn Athir’s KHmilut-Tawarikh (quoted, Elliot, History of India, 

^ °b II, p. 251): “ There were Mussulmans in that country since t he days 

Mahmud bin Sabuktigin, who continued faithful to the law of Islam, 

*md constant in prayer and good work. 

' May we connect kumara-gadidnaka with gadydnu, a class of coins 
Well-known in South India in ancient times? 
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It would seem from the above that the period of the 
Gaharwar kings was marked by some remarkable changes in 
the prevailing revenue system. The mere introduction of a 
number of new imposts is not of much account, as they might 
conceivably stand for older taxes under new names. What 
is of particular significance is that some of the older taxes 
like the tax in cash had now apparently lost their importance, 
while other taxes for which no parallels existed in earlier 
times had come into prominence. A pre-eminent example of 
this latter kind is the tax relating to the Turks which is 
almost unique in the history of North Indian dynasties, its 
only parallel being the ‘ Malla tax ’ of some Nepal inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned before. 1 

Let us conclude this survey of the revenue systems of the 
Northern Indian dynasties with an account of the arrange¬ 
ments of the Sena dynasty that ruled Bengal from the early 
part of the twelfth century almost to its end, when it was 
reduced to an insignificant position by the Moslem advance. 
The records of the Senas describing their donations of lands 
usually contain the clause that the land is given— 

« with toleration for ten offences ’ ( sahyadawpamdha ), 

‘ with the immunity from all burdens,’ 

‘ with the exemption from all revenues,’ 

‘ with all royal dues in kind and in cash as well as 
other revenues,’ 2 

‘ to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure,’ 
‘ according to the maxim of the uncultivated land.’ 3 


i Above, pp. 282-233. 

a Samasta-nijabhogakaTa-hirar^ya-pratyaya in the original. The vari¬ 
ant form is rdjabhogyakara° (Majumdar, No. VII). 

3 The later Sena grants (Majumdar, Nos. XIII and XTV) omit the 
clause ‘ with toleration for ten offences,’ and add another, ‘ to be on joyed 
peacefully by the donee in the line of his sons, grandsons and so forth. 



While the above shows that the religious grants of the 
Senas continued to be made on the usual conditions, other 
items of these records point to certain novel features. We 
thus find that the extent of the land granted is specified in 
the current land-measure (often with minute detail*) accord¬ 
ing to standard units of length. In the Barrackpur grant of 
Vijayasena, 2 for example, the land is said to be measured 
according to the reed (nala) measure prevailing in Samatata 
(Eastern Bengal and the Ganges delta). In the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena and the inulia grant of Laksmanasena, 8 
it is measured according to the reed measure of King Vijaya- 
S0 na. In the Tarpanadighi grant of Laksmapasena 4 the land 
granted by the king was measured according to the nala used 
in the VarendrI region (North Bengal) where it was situated. 
The Govindapur grant of Laksmanasena s similarly mentions 
that the land forming the subject of the donation was 
Measured according to the nala of 56 cubits prevailing in the 
region of Vardhamanabhukti where it was situated. 

It may be surmised from the foregoing references that 
there was a general system of land survey and measurement 
in vogue in Bengal under the Senas.® Other references in 
the Sena land-grants point to the system of assessment of 
the land revenue in cash. Thus we find in connection with 
the Sena grants that the sums of money derived from the 


1 Of. 7 bhupdtaJcas, 9 dronas. 1 adhaka, 40 unmanas and 3 kukas in 
Majumdar, No. VII; fractions of unmanas and hakims in Majumdar 
No. XV and App. 5. 

2 Majumdar, No. VI. 

“ Ibid, Nos. VII and VIII. 

4 Ibid, No. X. 

5 Ibid, No. IX. 

G The system was continued in later times under the Gauga dynasty 

°f Orissa. An inscription of Nrsimhadeva II, dated 1217 kS|l1;a (j A S B, 

1295 A .0. 

TXV, Part I, pp. 255-256), records a grant of lands in several villages, 
measured according to the reed-standard of Sivadasa or Chapel rad as a (?)♦ 
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lands are specified in each case in terms of the current silver 
coins, viz., haparddakapuranas and puranas. 1 The further 
references 2 3 * * * * in some of the records prove conclusively that 
these sums of money stood for the annual cash assessment of 
the villages or lands concerned. A still further reference in 
one of the inscriptions, 8 pointing to the rate of cash assessment 
for a specific land-measure and the total revenue from the 
village calculated according to this rate, proves that what may 
be called standard rates of land assessment were known in 
Bengal at this time. 

In connection with the present point it may be remarked 
that one of the latest of the Sena grants, which was discovered 
in 1925, 4 mentions in the course of its description of the 
various plots granted by the king, the income derived from 
betel-leaf plantations ( barajas ) and the price of betelnuts. 
This may be regarded as sufficient evidence of the fact that 

1 For the difficult term kaparddalcapurdna Prof. D. 11. Bhandarkar 
(Ancient Indian Numismatics , p. 139) suggests the meaning ' purdna which 
is shaped like a kaparddaka or cowrie.' Majumdar finds a reference to 
another class of coins called drammas in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena 
(ibid, No. XIII), but his statement is not borne out by this record. 

Cf. pratyavdam (Majumdar, No. VII) and samvatsarena (ibid, 
Nos. VIII, X, XI, App. No. 5). 

3 Majumdar. No. IX, refers to the rule of return of 15 puranas for 
each drona, and gives the total income from a village consisting of 60 
dronas and 17 unmdnas at this rate as 900 puranas. Similarly an unpub¬ 
lished grant of Daflarathadeva, identified with Raja Danuja Rai of Sonar- 
gaon in East Bengal (of the time of the Emperor Balban, 1266-1286 A. C.) 
mentions that the income of the land granted amounted to nearly 500 

puranas . On the other hand, the Chittagong grant of Damodara, belonging 
to the year 1243 A.C., mentions the extent of the land granted, but not 
the revenue derived from it. (Majumdar, No. XVII, and App. 0.) 

Under the Gauga dynasty of Orissa the cash assessment of the land 

revenue was well-known. Thus an inscription of Nrsimhadeva IV (JASB, 

LXIV, Part I, p. 12B ff.) records the grant of villages priced at 900 and 
449 niddhas of gold. 

i Majumdar, No. XV, and App. 8. 
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under the later Senas the State derived a revenue from 
hetelnut as well as betel-leaf plantations. 

An interesting side-light is thrown upon the official pro¬ 
cedure of the Sena administration in respect of the land- 
grants hy the concluding words of the above inscriptions. 
There we are told not only how officials and other persons 
were appointed messengers (dutaka) for the execution of the 
grants, but that the charters had to be endorsed by the office 
of the kinnj, the minister of peace aDd war ( mahasandhi - 
vigrahika) and sometimes also an official called the 
mahdmaha ttakad 


1 Sec ibid, Nos. VI, VII, VIII, X, XIII and XIV. I follow 
Majumdar’s interpretation of the abbreviated expressions in the original. 
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At the close of the preceding survey of the Hindu 
revenue system, as reflected in the theoretical works on Law 
and Polity and the historical records of States, it remains 
for us to sum up its leading characteristics and tendencies, 
and interpret them in the light of other systems both of 
indigenous and of foreign origin. It will be observed from 
a careful consideration of the foregoing pages that the 
available material in this case, though not as complete as 
could be desired, is far from being negligible either in the 
duration of time that it spans or the space that it covers 
or even the variety of its forms. In the oldest recorded 
period of Indian history, that of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, we can already discover the beginnings of a true 
system of public revenues, involving the payment of com¬ 
pulsory contributions by the subjects and the rudiments of a 
revenue organisation. With the literature of the Arthasastra 
und the aphoristic Smrtis we enter upon the phase of con¬ 
scious speculation into the various branches of State income 
and the methods and principles of their application. This 
phase is continued, though not in an unbroken chain, through 
the metrical Smrtis, the Epics and the Puranas, the Niti 
treatises and the commentaries on the Smrtis far down into 
the mediaival period. Meanwhile the historical data relating 
at any rate to the Nortb-Indian States and dynasties tend to 
become available from the Maurya period onwards, and we are 
enabled with their help to reconstruct, at least in a general 
outline, the revenue history of Northern India from the 
third coutury B.C. down to tho dost) of the twelfth century 
after Christ. 


( m ) 



A general consideration of the outstanding features of 
the Hindu revenue system, such as we have attempted to 
set forth above, tends to show that the system, so far from 
being slight and primitive , 1 may claim to have surpassed 
the achievements of classical antiquity as well as mediseval 
Europe, and even [anticipated some of the characteristics of 
modern finance. With its purely primitive stage, that of patri¬ 
monial organisation, which appears to have coincided with the 
peiiod of the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, we need 
have little or no concern. It is in the completed system, 
such as we find reflected in the Arthasastra and far less 
fully in the Smrtis and illustrated by the notices in the 
historical records, that we have to look for those characteristics 
which should be taken into account in forming a true estimate 
of its nature. Foremost among these characteristics is 
the fact that the receipts from sources corresponding to the 
royal domain of European countries in earlier times 
were of altogether minor fiscal significance. For the rest, 
direct taxes, instead of being regarded as an exception, 
contributed along with indirect taxation and what are called 
the economic receipts of the king, to the sum total of the 
normal revenues of the State. Of the forms of direct 
taxation, again, the poll-tax and the general propertv tax, 

1 For some typical views about the revenue systems of Tndia in 
particular and the East in general, cf. the following:—" [The] attempt to 
fix a just fraction of the annual produce to bo paid as tithe or tax, is 
almost the only contribution to a theory of taxation that the ancient 
religious laws afford ” (Robert Jones, The Nature and First Principle of 
Taxation, London, 1914, p. 48). " Financial organisation made its 
earliest appearance in the great Eastern monarchies....But no Eastern 
State advanced beyond the condition generally characterised as 
patrimonial organisation, i. e ., an organisation on the model of the 
household. The part played by money economy was small and it is 
noticeable that the revenues were collected by the monarch’s servants, 
the farming out of taxes being completely unknown” ( Enoycl. Brit- 
annica, 11th edn,, s.v. Finance). 
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“ the two great categories of receipts in early times,’ ’ 1 were 
almost conspicuous by their absence. The revenues, instead 
of being farmed out to the contractors, were contemplated as 
a rule to be collected by State officers receiving regular salaries 
for their services. We may, then, conclude that whatever 
might have been the case with other countries of ancient as 
well as mediaeval times, the modern system of taxation was 
not unknown to Ancient India. 2 

hot only in the variety of its items of taxation, but 
also in its whole treatment of the topics bearing upon public 
finance and its elaboration of principles connected therewith, 
does the Indian system show the evidence of a relatively 
advanced stage of development. The Indian teachers and 
schools of the Arthasastra, anticipating the German Came- 
ralistic writers of the 17th and 18th centuries, sought to 
inculcate the lessons for “ maintenance, increase and expendi¬ 
ture of the prince’s income,” and so largely did the concept of 
the State treasure loom in their eyes that it fixed itself in 
the fundamental categories of their thought such as those 
of ‘ the seven limbs 5 and ‘the three powers.’ 3 * In the Smrtis 
we have a striking anticipation of the so-called fee-theory 
of taxation which was fashionable in Europe in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, together with its basic conception of 

1 Bastable, Public Finance, p. 465. 

2 On the absence of a true system of taxation in early times cf. 

the following : —“ Taxation, as we now use the term, as a self-control¬ 
led and periodic contribution exacted from the citizen for the support of 
the State, was then [i.c., in classical antiquity] practically non-existent’ 

(W. M. Daniels, The Elements of Public Finance, New York, 1904, 
p. 15.) “ The present ideas regarding taxation are so essentially modem 

that little or no recognition of them can be found in, either ancient 
or medieval history. In fact, no taxes, in the present, ordinary sense 
of the term, were needed in ancient times to carry on government or 
public institutions ” (D. A. Wells, ]The Theory and Practice of Taxation, 
New York, 1911, pp. 74-75). 3 See above, pp. 15-16. 



an original contract between the ruler and his subjects. 1 
Above all the empirical rules of taxation such as we 
meet with in the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata are 
not'■only based Upon sound financial principles regarding 
the relation of national wealth to the public revenues, but 
they also involve maxims recalling some of those that have 
been made famous by Adam Smith and Sismondi. 3 

r i.he truth is that the structure of the Indian social and 
political organisation and the concepts connected therewith 
were remarkably fi’ee from those defects that prevented 
the evolution of a true system of public finance among 
other peoples of antiquity. 8 Agriculture and industry, to 
begin with, instead of being regarded as unworthy of the 
freeman, formed in India the lawful occupation of the Yaisyas 
who were included in the list of upper classes of the Hindu 
social system. However much fighting and conquest might 
be enjoined upon the Ksatriya, his principal duty was dec¬ 
lared to be the protection of his subjects. With this agrees 
the fact that the testimony of the foreign observers usually 
gives us the picture of a happy and numerous agricultural 
population. Among the recognised sources of revenue in the 
technical literature, and no doubt in actual practice as well, 
tribute seems to have played an altogether insignificant part 
in the public economy. [Finally, the king representing the 
State in his own person was not conceived to be omnipotent, 
but was himself ruled by the Sacred Law which claimed to fix 
his principal duties and in particular to lay down the heads of 
revenue together with the rates leviable under each item 
during normal times. 


. 1 Above, pp. 17-18. 

2 Ibid, pp.‘ 19-23. 

For the absence of a proper system of public finance among the 
Greeks and the Romans and the reasons thereof, see Bastable, Public 
Finance, 3rd cd., pp. 17-18; Daniels, pp. 12-15; Wells, pp. 95-96; Lutz 
Public Finance, pp. 12-15, 
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From this general survey of the ancient Indian scheme 
of State revenues, let us turn to a consideration of its princi¬ 
pal items. Beginning with the branch of land-revenue, we 
have to observe that judging from the evidence of the fore¬ 
going pages it must have reached in its advanced phases a 
remarkably high level. 1 Thus, in the first place, the principal 
branch of land-revenue consisting of the king’s grain-share is 
fixed implicitly in the Arthasastra, and expressly in the majo¬ 
rity of the Srnrtis, not ata-uniform rate, but at different rates 
evidently corresponding to different degrees of fertility of the 
soil. 2 The Sukraniti not only mentions in the clearest terms 
different rates for different classes of soils, but it also refers 
to the net out-turn of crops as the standard of assessment of 
the land-revenue. 3 The same evidence of an improved system 
is indicated by the process of land-revenue assessment men¬ 
tioned in the ancient records. The Arthasastra contemplates 
an elaborate survey of the village lands under specified 
officers accompanied with the preparation of comprehensive 
registers and census lists by them. 4 This bears a striking 
analogy to the system of cadastral survey in vogue in 
France and other countries, and that of land-revenue settle¬ 
ment prevailing in British India in modern times. We 
have also found from references in the general literature 
and specially in the land-grants how a system of land- 
survey based on the current standards of measurement 


1 The usual view prevailing till lately with regard to the nature of the 
Indian land-revenue system before Akbar’s time is well illustrated by the 
following authoritative quotation:—“In its primitive form the land-revenue 
was that portion of the cultivator’s grain-heap which the state annexed 
for public use, and this crude method of realising the bulk of the State 
income appears to have been practically the only method in force through¬ 
out the greater part of India until the 16th century of our era ” (Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, new edition, 1901, Vol. IV, p. 200). A truer, if very- 
general, account of the Hindu system occurs in the preliminary chapter of 
W. H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India, Cambridge, 1929. 

2 Above, pp. 38-58. 3 Ibid, p. 66. 4 Ibid, p. 48 ff. 
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was in vogue in various parts of Northern India during the 
pre-Muhammadan period. 1 

While on this point we may notice one characteristic of the 
Indian land-revenue system in ancient times anticipating what 
was destined to be its peculiar feature during the Middle Ages 
and far down into the days of the East India Company. In 
the classified list of the Arthasastra and the vaguer account 
of the Smrtis the king’s share of the produce is sought to be 
supplemented by various contributions of the nature of cesses. 2 
References in the inscriptions point to the prevalence of this 
evil system at different times onwards from the third century 
B.C. in different parts of the country. 3 4 It is needless to point 
out the remarkable analogy which this system bears to the 
division of the land-revenue into asal and abwab in Mughal 
times and later. Sometimes the ancient cesses like the 
Mughal abwabs of later times assumed so much of a perma¬ 
nent character that when an increased revenue was called for, 
new cesses were added under the same names to make up 
the excess. 1 

The above evidently points to the Arthasastra system as 
marking the standard which was imperfectly sought to be 
realised by tho later authorities. The records of subsequent 
times, however, furnish indisputable evidence of development 
at least in two important directions. 5 We have to mention, 
firstly, the rise of monarchies organised on clan-lines in place 

1 Above, pp. 58-55, 171-173, 198-199, 262, etc. 

2 See above, pp. 36-38, 64-65. 

3 Ibid , pp. 170-171, 173. 

4 Ibid, p. 256. 

This point is overlooked by Bernhard Breloer, who observes of the 
Maurya Empire {Kautaliya-Studien 1, p. 118)■“ Esstelltin der Indischen 
Gescliichte emeu Hohepunkt dar, wie er kaurn wieder erreicht worden ist. 
Fur alio spiiteren Furstengeschlechter gab der Staat und der Glanz der 
Mauryas das unerreichte Vorbild ab.” 
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of the older personal monarchies. 1 The characteristic feature of 
this new type of polity, as we have shown elsewhere, was that 
the king occupying the central part of the kingdom levied the 
land-revenue entirely from his demesne, while the chiefs to 
whom were assigned the outlying portions contributed aids and 
fines alone to the royal exchequer. The second line of 
development is connected with the general substitution of 
cash payments of the land-revenue for the older payments in 
kind in certain parts of the country. Contributions in cash for 
certain special crops are mentioned side by side with the ordinary 
contributions in kind not only in the technical literature, but 
also from time to time in the historical inscriptions. But as 
yet cash payments appear to have been of an altogether 
exceptional character. 2 With the 9th century, however, we are 
introduced to wholesale assessment of villages in cash in 
certain parts of Eastern India. 3 The climax of this change 
appears to have been reached in Bengal under the rulers of 
the Sena dynasty in the twelfth century after Christ. 4 5 

A word may be said in the present place regarding the 
general consequences of the ancient Indian land-revenues. 
It has been sometimes maintained 0 that the land-revenue 


1 See above, pp. 235-230, 240-241, 250, 200. 

2 Thus, not only is the cash contribution ignored in the classified list 
of revenues in the Artha&fistra, but the Srnrtis fix for it the surprisingly 
low rate of Equally significant is the fact that it altogether escaped 
the notice of Hiuen Tsang, not to speak of the earlier foreign observers. 

3 See above, p. 247. 

4 Ibid , pp. 265-266. 

5 Cf. Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, pp. 90-91: —“Most 
native Indian Governments including those of the Muhammadan dynasties 
have taken in the shape of land-revenue and ccs.ses so large a proportion 
of the produce that the actual cultivator was left at most a bare subsis¬ 
tence. r ihe Government's share, it is true, was always limited theorc 
tically, but in practice the State usually took all it could extort. In these 
circumstances no room was left for economic rent or for a landlord class 
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charges and cesses imposed by the ancient as weli as mediae¬ 
val governments were in practice so heavy as to leave the cul¬ 
tivator a bare margin for subsistence. In so far as the 
ancient period is concerned, there is little, if any, positive 
evidence in favour of this statement. While it is probable 
that the government proportion of the agricultural produce 
in the Maurya Empire was J, it is expressly declared to 
be } for the seventh century by the valuable testimony of 
Hiuen Tsang. 1 The nearest approach to the system of State 
rack-renting is found in the body of maxims attributed by the 
Kashmirian Kalhapa to the king Lalitaditya, but the chro¬ 
nicler’s authentic records of financial exactions by the rulers of 
his country in later times contain not a single example of oppres¬ 
sive enhancement of the burden of land-revenue. On the other 
ha d, the analogy of later times combined with the general 
policy of the law-books and the Niti treatises leads us to infer 
that the ancient Indian rulers like their successors were in 
general too much alive to their own interest to press the 
burdens upon the cuitivators to the breaking-point. 2 

Before leaving the subject of land-revenue, we may make 

receiving rent.. ..The nominal percentage of land-revenue to the produce 
did not much matter, because the Government usually made up for any 
deficiency by exacting a multitude of extra periodical cesses, not to speak 
of occasional forced contributions.” 

1 See above, p. 225. 

2 Of. in this connection the pertinent remarks of Baden-Powcll, 
an eminent authority on Indian land-systems:—"All settled rulers, not 
mere marauders under the necessity of plundering while they could, have 
recognised that security to the cultivators means in the long run the best 

revenue. ....The harshness of native rule is usually inferred from the 

heavy revenue demand or the excessive share of the produce; but it is 
forgotten that the demand was not enforced except in the most elastic 
manner, and that pressure was relaxed at once in a bad season. The 
European principle is a low rent and punctual, inexorable payment. The 
Oriental rule is the largest possible claim and only take what you can for 
the season ” (The Indian Village Community, p. 209 n.). 
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some general observations regarding the class of lands alie¬ 
nated by the State. The Arthasastra, as we have seen, 1 
recommends the grant of lands by the king to certain classes 
of Brahmanas with complete exemption from taxes and flues. 
The numerous examples of land-grants in the ancient Indian 
historical records tend to show that land was frequently 
granted by the rulers for pious purposes, and that these 
grants were contemplated to be perpetual and heritable and 
not only revenue-free but often charged with assignment of 
the revenues. The evidence of those records, however, is 
enough to show that the ruling authority frequently main¬ 
tained a strict supervision over the pious grants. We thus 
find that the grants made even in favour of the Brahmanas 
are sometimes expressly declared to be resumable for breach of 
certain specified conditions. 2 In other cases, again, the 
grantees were saddled with the obligation of excluding revenue¬ 
paying tenants from the revenue-free villages. 3 Finally the 
recorded instances of the resumption of pious grants for loss 
or forgery of the royal charter 4 5 would seem to point to an 
organised system for the periodical inspection of revenue-free 
tenures by the State authorities. 

With regard to other classes of alienated lands the 
Arthasastra and the Srnrtis mention lands granted as remuner¬ 
ation for service to officials, such grants resembling in part 
(as said above) the Watan and the Jaigir of Muhammadan 
times . 6 Concrete instances of such grants are also mentioned 
in the historical records, the holders usually being excluded 
from the right of alienation of their lands . 0 Grants of a more 
special character, which are likewise mentioned in the inscrip- 

1 Above, p. 43. 

* Ibid, p. 1 ( J5. 

3 Ibid , pp. 190-191. 

4 Ibid, pp. 196, 234; cf. also Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, No. 25. 

5 See above, pp. 44-51. 0 Ibid, pp. 212-213. 
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tions, are those bestowed as fees for learning and as military 
pensions to the heirs of persons killed in battle . 1 

Let us next consider a group of revenues which may 
properly he included under the class of taxes on incomes other 
than agricultural ones. The Arthasastra mentions a revenue 
item technically called the City Superintendent and based 
upon the census returns of specified officers called gopas. This 
we have suggested to mean a kind of general income-tax upon 
the inhabitants of the city . 2 Direct reference is made appa¬ 
rently to this tax by Megasthenes in his account of the Maurya 
Empire.* Again, Manu refers to taxes upon merchants and 
artisans, and the rules for their levy indicate a remarkable 
attempt to shift the burden to the net profit . 4 Taxes on 
usurers and money-lenders are mentioned in the Sukranlti . 6 
Of the taxes on wages a conspicuous example is the disrepu¬ 
table levy on the wages of prostitutes mentioned in the Artha* 
sastra , 8 its parallel being found in the revenue system of 
Imperial Borne. 

The Arthasastra, and to less extent the Smrtis, mention 
certain charges which may be said properly to belong to the 
class of internal taxes on commodities, and other charges 
falling under the category of customs duties . 7 References 
in the inscriptions 8 testify to the prevalence of charges of 
this kind in different parts of Northern India at different 
times. A careful consideration of the rules connected with 
this class of taxes leads us to claim for it some marks of an 
advanced system. Such are the close correspondence between 
excise and import duties, the concentration of sales of mer¬ 
chandise at the toll-house in the capital for facilitating the 
collection of the ta , the prohibition of the export of 


1 i*.bovs, pp. 242, 253. 
•' Ibid, pp. 179-180. 

5 Ibid, pp. 102-103. 

^ Ibid, pp, 68ff, 106-7, 


2 Ibid, p. 84. 

* Ibid, pp. 19, 84-85. 

G Ibid, p. 97. 

8 Ibid, pp. 179, 227, 235-230, 239,252. 
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food-grains, cattle, and the like, and the facility of importation 
of agricultural seeds. 1 On the negative side it contains not a 
single instance of a duty on the sale or manufacture of all 
articles like the notorious alcavala and the holla of the Spanish 
Empire, while it betrays a very remarkable diead of un¬ 
authorised tolls. 2 

In connection with the present point, we may notice in 
some detail the charges levied upon two special articles. The 
Arthasastra, as mentioned above, 3 contemplates a revenue 
from salt to be derived from a combined system of State 
monopoly, excise duties and customs. Reference to the royal 
monopoly of salt is to be found in the clause of the land- 
grants exempting the donees from fines for extracting salt 
as well as those bestowing the salt-mines upon them. Of 
the consequences of the tax on salt we have not much inform¬ 
ation, but there is not the slightest evidence to show that 
its levy was attended with such evil consequences as those of 
the French gabelle. With regard to the revenue fiom 
liquors, the Arthasastra, as mentioned above, 1 ' provides 
for its levy by means of State regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of the intoxicant. We, however, already observe 
in this work a tendency to limit the consumption of 
liquors in the interest of morality. This tendency must 
have been largely promoted by the teachings of the Buddhist 
and Jaina scriptures as well as the Brahminical Smrtis. 

In the twelfth century the history of Gujarat furnishes 
an authentic instance of a king’s deliberate sacrifice of the 
revenue from liquors under the inspiration of his Jaina 

preceptor. 0 

We may mention in this connection another branch of 
revenue presenting an analogous history to that of the tax on 

i Above. PP- 71-73. 84. 2 Ibid, pp. 88-89. 

3 Ibid, p- 106 ff. 4 Ibid, pp. 188, 194. 

3 Ibid, pp. 72-78. 0 Ibid, p. 258* 
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liquors just mentioned. The Arthas'astra as well as a number 
of Smrfcis contemplates the king as deriving revenue from 
gambling through the provision of State gambling houses. 
On the other hand other Smrtis place gambling under a ban 
on moral grounds . 1 The history of Gujarat in the case just 
mentioned furnishes a concrete example of a king’s prohibition 
of gambling at a heavy sacrifice to the royal treasury under 
Jaina religious influences. 

We shall now consider a group of royal revenues belong¬ 
ing to the class of what are called economic or quasi-private 
receipts of the State in the parlance of the modern science of 
Public Finance. As regards the category of State or public 
domain, the Arthasastra refers to royal farms which are either 
to be worked (as in the Frankish empire under Charlemagne) 
under the direct supervision of the State steward, or else let 
out to tenants of various grades . 2 Along with these it men¬ 
tions State gardens and forests of which the former is to be 
worked wholly and the latter in part for the benefit of the 
king’s treasury, while other classes of forests are meant to 
provide for the king’s recreation or for recruitment of the 
royal force of elephants . 3 The records of the Maurya period 
apparently tend to show that the royal farms used to be let out 
on lease to tenants, while those of the Gupta Empire not only 
point to the State ownership of waste lands, but also illustrate 
the restrictions imposed even upon the possessors of those 
lands by right of sale . 4 

With regard to the group corresponding to the category 
of industrial domain, we have to observe that the mines in 
ancient India as in other lands of antiquity as wed as modern 
times were held to belong to the State. But while the 

1 See above, pp. 91-92, 100-101. 

2 Ibid, pp. 29-34. 

3 Ibid, pp s 108-109, 

4 Ibid, pp. 169-170, 200. 
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Arthasastra requires them to be worked by the State or let 
out on lease, one Sinrti work recommends the State manage¬ 
ment of all mines, while other authorities are content to lay 
down heavy rates of taxes upon their output. 1 Evidently the 
State administration of mines was in general thought to be 
less desirable than private management. The clause of the 
land grants assigning mines of base metals and salt deposits 
( lohalavanakara ) in favour of the donees, together with pointed 
references in some specific records to the State income from 
mines, 2 3 tend to prove that the State ownership contemplated in 
the theoretical works was observed in practice. Besides the 
royal monopoly of mines, the Arthasastra refers to or implies 
a number of State manufacturing concerns like spinning and 
weaving factories, factories for the manufacture of oils, clari¬ 
fied butter and sugar, workshops for manufacture of forest 
products and ores from mines and so forth.® These may be 
compared to the harhhancis of Mughal India, and still more to 
the State manufacturing establishments existing in many 
countries of Continental Europe down to our own times. For 
although they are counted among the recognised sources of 
the royal revenue, their purpose is frequently implied or 
stated to be other than financial gain, such, e.g., as the 
protection of the people against dishonest artisans, the 
provision for military defence and so forth. 4 

Iu connection with the present point it may be mentioned 
that the proceeds of the royal lands, forests and mines and 
so forth furnish in the Arthas'astra the occasion for an 
organised system of State trading, and the profits of these 
transactions form a distinct revenue item called the Superin¬ 
tendent of Merchandise. The sale of the royal merchandise, 

1 Above, pp. 104-108, 111. 

2 Ibid, pp. 248, 254, 261. 

3 Ibid, pp. 90-91, 106, 109. 

4 Ibid, pp. 91, 109, 
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according to the policy of the Arthasastra, was to he under¬ 
taken either hy the State officers concerned, or else by private 
vendors on payment of specified fees. 1 

The last-named item introduces us to the large body of 
receipts in the Hindu system corresponding to the class of 
what are called administrative revenues in modern times. 
The Arthasastra, as we have seen, mentions fines along with 
supplementary charges to which it refers with disapproval, in 
its general list of sources of revenue. 2 Moreover, it 
frequently mentions in connection with the different branches 
of the royal revenue fines to be imposed for breach of 
regulations connected with their administration ; as well as 
fees, hiring charges and so forth to be paid in return for 
various concessions. 3 In the class of fees just mentioned 
may be included the charges for coinage consisting according 
to the Arthasastra of three items amounting to 13£ per cent, 
and sometimes also an additional charge of 16 per cent. 4 
These may be compared with the revenue from seignorage 
exacted in mediaeval Europe by the feudal lord or chief, and 
still more with the charges for coinage prevailing in many 
European countries down to our own times. 

Let us next consider a class of receipts accruing to the 
king by virtue of the traditional laws of inheritance, ownership 
and the like. As we have seen, the Arthasastra and the 
Smrtis lay down the rule that the king is to inherit property 
(other than that of the Brahmanas) in the absence of all heirs. 
We have further observed how the references in the general 
literature as well as concrete instances from the inscriptions 
tend to show that the kings in practice frequently used to seize 
the property of persons dying sonless. 3 Other references point 

1 Above, pp, 80-81. 

2 Ibid, pp. 93-94. 

3 Ibid, pp. 26, 47, 74, 77-80, 92, 94, 105-106, 108, 181. 

4 Ibid, pp. 92-93. 5 ibid> pp H2-H4, 237, 257. 
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to the practice of confiscation of unclaimed property by the 
king even in cases of its formerly belonging to the Brahmanas, 
although the act was regarded with disapproval. 1 The instance 
of Kumarapala, kin" of Gujarat, which has been mentioned 
above, shows how this odious exaction was given up by the 
ruling authority under the influence of Jaina teachings. 2 3 4 
Turning to another point we may state that the Arthasastra 
and the Smrtis permit the king to take the treasure trove in 
whole or in part according to circumstances. Corroborative 
evidence of the king’s title to treasures and deposits is 
furnished by the clauses of the land-grants including them in 
the list of privileges assigned to the donees. 5 

We have reserved for consideration in the last place a 
group of revenues partaking of the primitive character of 
contributions in the form of service. Forced or unpaid 
labour, as we have seen, is contemplated by Kaufilya to 
be included along with other contributions in the gopa's 
census of houses and the revenue-roll of the samciharta * 
The frequent references in the historical records prove 
that this burden was a familiar institution in various 
parts of Northern India in ancient times. 6 Its nature 
seems to have varied at different times and places. For 
while some references in the general literature and concrete 
examples from the history of the Himalayan States 6 would 
show it to have been apparently as fruitful a source of 
oppression as the French corvee in the eighteenth century, it 
appears from other evidence 7 to have been probably as 


1 Above pp. 117-118. 

2 Ibid, p. 257. 

3 Ibid, pp. 195, 242, 254. 

4 Ibid, p. 50. 

3 Ibid, pp. 189, 216, 227, 232-233, 238, 240, 251. 

6 Ibid, pp. 40, 232-233, 251. 

7 Ibid, pp. 225-227. 
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mild in its operation as the English Statute labour in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

It remains to notice the branch ot' the Hindu system 
concerned with the levy of emergency revenues. The rules 
uuder this head in the technical literature have the same 
crude character as that belonging to the financial systems 
of European countries before the development of public 
credit. They involve not only the arbitrary enhancement of 
the normal rates under specific heads, but in the Artha- 
sastra various ingenious methods of raising money by force 
and fraud, and in other authorities the wholesale spoliation of 
subjects with the exception of some favoured classes. 1 A 
new note is sounded in the Sukranlti which mentions, besides 
the usual devices for raising the revenue, the levy of forced 
loans. 2 The methods of raising the extraordinary revenue 
that are mentioned in the historical records, while partaking 
of the same primitive character as the foregoing ones, furnish 
some novel examples. Such are the sale of divine images and 
debasement of the coinage attributed by the records to 
the Maurya and the Gupta periods respectively. 8 Such, 
again, was evidently the case at least at their first institution 
with the curious taxes called mallakara and turuskadanda, 
if we have to understand by them the taxes levied for meeting 
the attack of the Mallas and the Turks respectively. 4 

Altogether distinct from the above but worthy of being 
mentioned in the same connection are the irregular exactions 
of tyrannical rulers that are referred to in some of the histori¬ 
cal records. Among the examples of this class may be 
mentioned the tax on Jaina pilgrims and the more unusual 
tax upon the Brahmanas, which were subsequently abrogated 

% 

1 See above, pp. 125-134. 

2 Ibid, pp. 134-135. 

3 Ibid, pp. 182, 193. 

4 Ibid, pp. 232-233, 262-263. 
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by the rulers of the countries concerned. 1 Of the same nature 
are the curious taxes and fines mentioned in some of the 
Nepal inscriptions, which were remitted in part by later 
rulers. 2 The most complete account of such exactions, 
however, is furnished by Kalhana, the historian of Kashmir, 
who specifically mentions the spoliation of temples, the 
defilement and confiscation of the divine images, the institu¬ 
tion of forced carriage of loads and so forth. 3 

Let us conclude this chapter with an estimate of the 
influence exercised by tbe Ancient Indian revenue system 
upon subsequent times. We have already endeavoured in the 
course of the preceding pages to show how the institutions of 
•the Hindu rulers in early times anticipated at many points, 
and notably in the domain of land-revenue, the methods and 
arrangements of their Moslem successors. To suppose that 
these coincidences were accidental is contrary not only to the 
probabilities of the case, but also to what we know of the 
slowness with, which Moslem rule took root on the Indian soil. 
Indeed it seems risky to conclude, in view of the absence in 
Mediaeval India of distinctively Islamic features, such as the 
distinction between “ tithe-land ” and “ tribute-land,” that the 
Moslem conquest brought with it a fusion of the indigenous. 

' system with the nearly identical system of the conquerors 4 
When therefore, we find in the revenue history of Mediaeval 
India some striking features which had their parallels iu the 
earlier period, such as the method of land-survey and cash pay¬ 
ments of the land-revenue, we need have little hesitation in 
connecting them with a causal relation. With regard to the tvpe 
of clan-mouarqhies which are so characteristic of the Rajput 

1 ■ ' V ' '■ 

' ■ v 1 Above, pp. 256, 2&1. 

2 Ibid, pp. -232-233. 

' 3 Ibid, pp.' 249-2.52. ’; - x ' 

4 Contrast, W. H. Moreland. The Agrarian Systcih of Moslcnl.India, 
p. 16. . * * * 
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States in modern times, we have already shown by the incon¬ 
trovertible testimony of contemporary records that they can 
be traced back to the later Hindu period. It may, therefore, 
be stated with confidence that many of tbe revenue institutions 
of Ancient India, so far from being swept away by the shock 
of the Moslem conquest, received a new lease of life after that 

catastrophe. 
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GLOSSARY OF FISCAL TERMS 
(A) 

Agrahara —land granted to the Brahmanas for subsist- 
ence. DevSgrahara (Uchehakalpa in Bundelkhand; Maitrakas 
of Kathiawar)—land granted in favour of temples. 

Akdsotpatti (feudatories of Chandels, Chedis)—‘produce 
of the sky,’ probably identical with bhutamtapratyaya (q, v.). 

AkinchUkara, var. ahinchidgt'ahya —free from tax. 

Alcsayanlvi (Satavahanas of Deccan and later). Same as 
nwidharma. 

Anyajata (Artha.)—‘ accidental revenue.’ (One of three 
specified kinds of revenue.) 

Apratihara (Guptas in Beugal)—without the right of 
alienation. 


Aputtrikadhana (Gurjara-Pratiharas in Rajputana). Pro¬ 
bably refers to the king’s claim to confiscate the property 
of all persons' who died soilless. 

Atithya (Artha.)—lands assigned to government officers 
for public charities. 

Ativahiha (Artha.)—escorting-fee paid by the merchants. 
Attapatibhaga (Kashmir, 9th century and later) —office 
entrusted with the share of the lord of the market. 

Atyaya (Artha.)—^-prescribed fine. 

Aupayfritifta (Artha.) — earnings from presents. 
s Authhetika, (KamarQpa, 10th century) —officer charged 
with 'collection of the utkhetana impost. 

Avalagaka, var. apalagana (Chota Nagpore, 8th century). 
Probably, presen ts or supplies. 

Av&iaya (Uchehakalpa, etc.)—* the revenue derived from 
the elements.’ Probably identical with blmtavdtapratyaya (u.v.). 

\ Vv 37' ' ' ( 289 ) \ . 
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Aya (Artha., Smrtis, $ukraniti, etc.)—revenue in general; 
(TJchckakalpa and later)—a special branch of revenue. 

Ayudhlya (Artha.)—lands supplying troops in lieu of tax. 


(B) 

Bali (Yedic Samhitas and Brahmanas)—voluntary gift 
(afterwards, compulsory contribution) from the subjects, and 
tribute. Later, tax in general (the standard lexicons); king’s 
grain-share, identical with bhaga but different from karct 
(Smrtis, Epics, etc.) ; extra cess over and above the king’s 
grain-share of bhaga (Artha., Asoka and Rudradaman). 

Bhaga (Yedic Samhitas and Brahmanas)—doubtful. 
Later tax in general, identical with ball and Tcara (lexicons) 
king’s share of produce, distinguished from ball and kara 
(As'oka and Rudradaman). Special forms in Artha. (L) lavana- 
bhdga (king’s share of salt sold by private merchants), (2) 
udakabhaga (king’s grain-share levied as water-rate upon irri¬ 
gated fields), (3) king’s share of the produce of mines leased 
out to private persons, (4) share paid to the king by merchants 
for selling the royal merchandise. 

Bhngabhogakara (Uchchakalpa and later)—king’s grain- 
share, identical with bhaga of Artha., and ball of Smrtis. 
Distinguished from dhanya in a record of Maitrakas of 
Kathiawar, where it probably means fixed contribution in 
kind as distinguished from the contribution consisting of a 
share of the produce. 

Bhanddgarika (Northern Satrapas of Mathura)—superin¬ 
tendent of royal storehouse. Identical with bhandagdmdhikrta 
(Kiimarupa, 7th century). 

BhikhuhalapaHham (Satavahanas of Deccan)—immunity 
of land belonging to the Buddhist order. 

Bhoga (Oxurjara-Pratiharas iD Rajputana, etc.)—periodical 
supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like which the 
villagers had to furnish to the king. 




Bhumichchhidranyaya (Kamarupa at the end of 5th or 
beginning of 6th century, Uchchakalpa, and frequently 

later)_‘-the maxim of the barren land,’ i. e., with such right 

of ownership as is acquired by a man making barren land 
cultivable for the first time. 

Bhutavdtaprdtyaya (Traikutakas of Gujarat and frequent¬ 
ly afterwards )—‘ the revenue derived from the elements and 
the winds 

Brahmadeya (Artha., Maitrakas, etc.)—land suitable for 
being granted to the Brahmanas. 

BrahmanavhMati (Maitrakas) — tithe upon villagers ror 
the support of the Brahmaijas. 

BuUagakara (Jaina text quoted in Abhidhanarajendra 
s. v., hard) —tax relating to the supervision of meals. 

( 0 ) 

Chauravarjjam (Parivrajakas in Central Provinces and 
later), var. choravarjjam , choradanjavarjjam (Uchchakalpa, 
etc.), Ghoraraj apathydkarivarjjam (Traikutakas) — with im¬ 
munity from the police-tax. 

Chauroddharana (Palas of. Bengal, etc.). Identical with 
chauravarjjam. 

Chorarajju (Artha.) — rope for binding thieves. Probably 
the dues collected hv Superintendent of village boundaries. 

(D) 

Dana (Maitrakas, etc.) -the so-called voluntary gifts of 
subjects. 

' Banda —fines. Distinguished from atyaya (q.v.) in Artha. 

Banl (Chalukyas of Gujarat)—king’s dues. 
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Ddrilbhoga, var. dan%hho§dbhdga (Chalukyas)—pei’iodical 
supplies of fruits, firewood and the like by villagers. 

Daradraitaka (Central Provinces, 8th century)—an agri¬ 
cultural cess or a raarriage-tax (Meet). 

Deyameya (Satavahanas in Deccan)—king’s share in kind 
and in cash. Identical with dhdnyahiranya (q. v.) of later 
records. 

Devadeya (Maitrakas)—grant made in favour of temples. 

Dhdnyahiranya (Maitrakas, etc.)—revenue in kind and in 

cash. 

Dharmadeya (Maitrakas)—religious grant in general. 

Dhruvadhikaranika (Maitrakas)—officer in charge of 
persons entrusted with superintendence of collection of land- 
revenue by farmers. 

Ditya (Trajkutakas)—tax. 

Dmrddeya (Artha.)—‘ gate-dues,’ a surcharge over and 
above the tolls op goods imported into the city. 

Dyuta (Artha.). A technical term for the king’s dues 
collected by the Superintendent of gambling. 

(G) 

Gahjadhikdrin (Kashmir, 10th century)—treasury officer. 

Gahjavara (Northern Satraps of Mathura)—treasurer. 

Goya (Artha.)—(1) officer in charge of five or ten villages 
with revenue and police functions ; (2) officer in charge of ten, 
twenty or forty families in the city. 

Grhakrtya (Kashmir, 9th and later centuries)—office 
concerned with domestic affairs of the kingdom. 

Gulmadeya (Artha.)—dues paid at the military or the 
police stations, 

(H) 

Ualikdkara (Uchchakalpa)—-plough-tax. 

Hiranya (Artha., Smrtis, Uchchakalpa and frequently 
later)—king’s share of certain crops paid in cash. 
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(J) 


Jarhgha (Jat.)—forced service as messenger. 

Jathghakarika (Amara.)—‘one who pays the royal dues by 
means of his legs,’ i.e., one who is liable to compulsory service 
as messenger. 

Jamghika (Amara., Smrti of Sankha-Likhita). Same as 
jarhgha. 


(K) 


Kalyanaclhana (Chandels and Chedis, Paramaras of 
Malwa). Unexplained. 

Kara (Lexicons, occasionally Artha., Maha.)—tax in 
general; (Artha.)—(1) periodical tax over and above the king’s 
customary grain-share, (2) emergency tax levied upon the 
villagers over and above the normal grain-share, (3) tax 
upon merchants’ profits. 

Karulcara (Satavahanas). Probably identical with udrahga 
and uparikara (q.v.). 

Kaustlieyaka (Artha.)—earnings from the king’s store¬ 
house. 

Khalabhiksa (Gurjara-Pratiharas in Rajputana)—portion 
of crop over and above the usual grain-share collected from 
grain heaped upon threshing-floor. 

Khota (Abhidhanarajendra, s. v. parihara ) — what is pay¬ 
able to the king in the share of hiranya (q.v.) and so forth, 
comprising compulsory labour and the provision of food for 
the regular and irregular troops. 

Khotabhahga otherwise called ukkotabhahga and a ksota- 
bhahga (Abhidhanarajendra, loc. cit.). Applies to a person 
residing for one, two or three years, or as long as the king’s 
favour extends, without contributing the hiranya and so forth, 
and without providing food for the regular and irregular 
troops. 

Klpta (Artha.)—fixed tax (one of seven specified sources 
of revenue). 

Kosagrha (Artha., etc.)—treasury. 
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Kosthagara (Artha., Sohgaura inscription, etc.)—royal 
granary. 

Kumaragadianaka (Gaharwars of Kanouj). Unexplained. 
Probably a tax at the.rate of so much per gadyanaka (weight 
equivalent to 32 gnnja berries mentioned in Yaj. Ill, 258) on 
behalf of the royal princes. 

Kupyagrha (Artha.)—storehouse for forest produce. 

KUtaka (Ga'harwars of Kanouj). Unexplained. 


<L) 


Laksanadliyaksa (Artha.)—a technical term for royal dues 
received by Superintendent of the Mint. 


(M) 

Mallakara (Lichchavis of Nepal, 6th century)—tax levied 
as tribute to the Mallas or for defence against their attack. 

Mandapika (Gurjara-Pratiharas, etc.)—custom-house. 

Margganaka (Gurjara-Pratiharas in Rajputana and 
Malwa; Chalukyas of Gujarat)—benevolences of a general 
character, as distinguished from the special forms called 
prasthaka and skandhaka (q. v.). 

Mayuta (Gurjara-Pratiharas in Rajputana). Probably the 
contributions of fruits, firewood, etc., paid by villagers. 

Mrttukavrtti (Chandels of Bundelkhand)—land granted 
by the king as military pension to the heir of person killed in 
battle. 

Mula (Artha.)—investment of capital (one of seven speci¬ 
fied sources of revenue). 

MTtlya (Artha.)—proceeds of sale of metal-ware manu¬ 
factured in the State workshops. 

Meya (Satavahanas, etc.)—revenue from agricultural land 
paid in kind. Identical with bhaga and bhdgubhogokara. 
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(N) 

Nadlpala (Artha.)—a technical term for the fixed tax on 
villages situated upon the banks of rivers and lakes. 

Naqtdbharata, var. mstibharata (Gaharwars of Kanouj). 

Unexplained. 

Navah —a technical term for the hire of royal boats. 

ftidkana. (Chalukyas of Gujarat, etc.)—a kind of cess im¬ 
posed upon agricultural land. 

Nidhi (Artha., Smrtis and frequently in inscriptions)— 
treasure trove. 

jV/lcsepa (Artha., Smrtis, inscriptions)—deposits. 

Mvidharma, (Satavahanas, Guptas and frequently later) 
the condition that the donee should not destroy the 
principal, but should only make use of the income arising 
from it. 


(P) 

Pafichakula (Gurjara-Pratiharas in Malwa; Chalukyas of 
Gujarat, etc.)—class of officers charged with control of the 
custom-house, with deposit of property of persons dying 
without heirs into the royal treasury, etc. 

Pnnchaparadha (Later Guptas of Magadha, Lichchavis 
°f Nepal, etc.)—privilege of remission of penalties for com¬ 
mitting five offences. 

Panyasamstha (Artha.) A technical term for various dues 
collected for the king by the Superintendent of the Market 
and the Superintendent of Merchandise. 

Parigha (Artha.)—* Torraaut,’ one of seven specified 
sources of revenue. 

Parihdrika (Artha.)—land exempted from revenue. 

Parihinika (Artha.)—damage-fee, a branch of * accidental 
revenue 

Parilmka (Artha.)—testing-charge for private minting 
of coins. 
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Parana (Artha.)—extra charge upon land over and above 
the king's grain-share, a branch of ‘accidental revenue 

Paryusita . (Artha.)—‘ outstanding revenue,’ one of three 
specified kinds of revenue. 

Pattanam (Artha.) A technical term for duties levied 
upon merchants at the ports. 

Paatavam (Artha.) A technical term for various dues 
of the king collected by the Superintendent of Weights and 
Measures. 

Pindaka (Palas of Bengal). Probably identical with hira- 
nya (q. v.). 

Pindakara (Artha.)—lump assessment upon villages. 

Prakraya (Artha.)—rent from mines and salt-works. 

Pranaya (Artha., Rudradaman inscription) —emergency 
tax or benevolence. 

Prasthaka (Gurjara-Pratiharas)—a cess on each prastha of 
grain over and above the usual grain-share. Dasabandha• 
visatiathuprastha , aksapatalaprastha , praVharaprastha (Gahar- 
wars of Kanouj)—contributions paid by the villagers at 
so much per prastha measure on account of the oilicers 
concerned. 

Pratibhaga , var. pratibhoga and pratibhoga, (Manu)—offer¬ 
ings of fruits, firewood, roots and the like paid by villagers 

to the king. 

PraHkara (Kashmir, 9th century, etc.)—compensatory 
allowance paid by the State to dispossessed owners of temple 
lands. 

Prativedhaniha (Artha.)— punching-fee collected from 
merchants at the time of inspection of weights and measures. 

Prat y ay a (Uchchakalpa and later)—revenue. 

Pravanil-<ira (Gaharwfirs of Kanouj). Probably a tax 
levied upon certain classes of merchants. 
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(R) 

Rajju (Artha.)—a fiscal terra probably meaning the cost 
realised by the State in connection with the expenses of land- 
measurement. 

Ratnatrayasambhoga (Palas of Bengal). Probably a con¬ 
tribution from the villages for support of the Buddhist 
faith. 

Rudhabharoii (Kashmir, 9th century and later)—sys¬ 
tem of forced carriage of loads. 

Kiipa (Artha.)—(1) a subsidiary charge in excess of the pres¬ 
cribed fines ; (2) a charge upon mines and upon imported salt. 

Rupika (Artha.)—single tax, one of seven specified sources 
of revenue. 


(S) 

Sakarukara (Satavahanas). Probably identical with 
sodraftga soparikara (‘ with the udranga and uparikara 
taxes ’ q. v.). 

SadaMparadha (Maitrakas of Yalabhi and later), var. 
sadancladasaparadha and sadandadoqadaMparadha (Rastra- 
kutas in Gujarat and later), sahyadasaparadha (Palas of 
Bengal)—with the privilege of remission for the ten offences. 

Samaharta, (Artha.)—‘Collector-general,’ officer in charge 
of collection of various branches of revenue. 

Sarhstha (Artha.) A technical term meaning the king’s 
dues derived from the market-place. 

Samudayabahya (Guptas in Bengal)—revenue-free. 

Sauvarnika (Artha.). A technical term for the profits of 
the royal monopoly of manufacture of gold and silver 
articles. 

Sanwdhata (Artha.)— -official charged with the receipt of 
various articles into tho king’s treasury. 

38 
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Senabhakta (Artha.)—contributions of oil, rice and so 
forth, which the villagers have to pay at the time of 
march of the royal army. 

Slta (Artha.)—produce of the royal farms. 

Skandhaka (Gurjara-Pratiharas). Probably a cess at a 
certain rate per load. 

Sthanika (Artha.)—(1) officer in charge of one-fourth 
of the kingdom, (2) officer in charge of one-fourth of the 
city. 

Sulka (Yedic Samkitas, Panini)—tax, probably identical 
with ball Later, (Smrtis, lexicons, Uchcbakalpa and later 
inscriptions)—ferry dues, tolls and transit duties ; (Artha.) 
—duties levied upon articles imported into the city, port- 
dues, duty upon the sale of liquors, customs collected 
by the ferrymen and boundary-officers, duty upon mining 
products, duty upon imported salt, duty upon animals intended 
for slaughter ; (Sukra.)—tolls and duties, duty upon building- 
sites, etc. 

Suna (Artha.)—technical term for royal dues collected 
by the Superintendent of slaughter-house. 

Sutra (Artha.)—technical title for royal receipts collec¬ 
ted by the Superintendent of weaving. 


(T) 

Talapada (Chalukyas of Gujarat)—lands fully assessed 
for revenue, as distinguished from estates which were held on 
opndition of service or for a reduced lump assessment. 

Tara, taradeya (Artha.)—ferry-dues. Tarilca , tarya 

(Smrtis)—identical with tara. 

Tulyameya (Harsa and later)—‘what is to be weighed and 
what is to be measured.’ Collective designation for the contri¬ 
bution in kind. 
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Turuskadanda (Gaharwars of Kanouj). Probably a tax 


levied for meeting the attack of the Muhammadan Turks. 
[ Of. Danegeld in Early English History, j 


(U) 

JJdranga (Parivrajakas, Maitrakas, Later Guptas of 
Magadha and frequently later). Probably a tax on permanent 
tenants. 

UpariJcara (Guptas, Parivrajakas and frequently later) — 
tax paid by temporary tenants. 

UpasJcara (Vaidyadeva of Kamarupa)—appurtenance of 
a tax ( kara ). 

Jjpasthcina (Artha.)—a group of royal receipts arising from 
underhand methods of collection of the contributions in kind. 

Utlchetana (Kamarupa, lOth-llth centuries)—impost 
levied upon the villagers on specified occasions. 

Utkhefayita (Kamarupa, 7th century)—officer charged 
with collection of utkhetcma impost. Identical with autkhetika 
(Kamarupa, lOth-llth centuries). 

TJtsahga (Artha.)—extra cess levied upon villagers 
and citizens on occasions of festive events, such as the birth 
of a prince. 


(V) 

Vaidliarana (Artha.)—compensation-fee levied upon the 
sale of liquors, royal merchandise, mining products and im¬ 
ported salt. 

Valadi (Gaharwars of Kanouj). Unexplained. 

Varttamana (Artha.)—‘running revenue.’ 

Varttanl (Artha.)—transit duties collected by the ferry¬ 
men, the Superintendent of tolls and the boundary officer. 

Vibhaga (Artha.)—king’s share of output of mines ; rent 
from mines and from private manufacturers of salt. 
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Vidyadhana (Kathiawar, 10th century)—land assigned 
as a reward for learning. 

Visayadana (Gaharwars of Kanouj). Unexplained. 

Visti (Artha., Rudradaman inscription, Traikutakas, Mai- 
trakas and later)—unpaid labour. Bhottavisti (Nepal, 6th or 
7th century)—forced labour for Tibet service. 

Vittollakara (Maitrakas)—contribution of forced labour. 

Vivlta (Artha.). A technical term for royal dues col¬ 
lected by the Superintendent of pastures. 

Vyaji (Artha.)—(1) compensation-fee levied upon the 
sale of liquors, royal merchandise, mining products, salt and 
sugar ; (2) charge paid for coinage; (3) subsidiary charge over 
and above the regular fines. 

Vyaya (Artha., Smrtis, Sukra.) —State expenditure. 

00 

Tamalikambali, var. yavalikdnibali (Gaharwars of Kanouj). 
Unexplained. 
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varman and the Satavahana kings. 
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A 

Adhisthdnadhikarana , ‘office of the district he ad-quarters/ 202-204. . 
Adhyaksas, functions of, 146-150. 

AkaSotpatti, a revenue term, 254. 

Anutpannaddnasamudgrdhaka, an official title, 221-222. 

Aputrikddhana, a revenue term, 237. 

Artha&distra, compared with Smrtis, 45, 84, 121; compared with Megas- 
thenes, 70n, 181. 

Ativahika, a kind of fee, 77. 

Attapatibhdga , an official title, 250. 

Atyaya , a class of fines, 26, 108. 

Aupdyanika, receipts from presents, 28, 38. 

Avalagaka (var. avalagana ), a revenue term, 230-231. 

Avatdya, a revenue term, 214-215. 

Ayamukha , 26. 

AyaSarlra , 25. 

Ayudhiya , a class of lands, 43, 46. 


B 

Bali, y a revenue term, 3-8, 27-28, 36, 58 and n, 171, 173, 189. 

Bhadraihogu , a revenue term, 215. 

. Bhaga , a technical term, 26-27, 34-35, 171, 189. 

Bhagabhogakara, a technical term, expld ., 214; re/s., 213-214, 218, 223, 
227, 231, 233, 244, 246, 253, 255n, 256, 260,' 261, 204». 

Bhdgadughg , an official title, 9. 

Bhdnddgarddhikrta, an official title, 224. ^ 

Bhoga , a technical term, 237. 

Bhogabhdga , a revenue term, 241-242. 

Bhumichchidranydya, a technical term, expld., 212 n; re/s., 196, 212, 244, 
249, 264n. ' 

Bhutavdtapratydya, a revenue term, expld., 217; refs., 215-216, 218, 
220, 240. * * 

Brahniadeya, a class of lands, 187, 217-218. 
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C 

Chauravarjjam , a technical term, expld ., 211; refs., 209, 213, 246. 
ChoMToddharana, a technical term, expld., 243 n; refs., 243, 245, 246, 248. 
Choradandavarjyam, a technical term, 212w. 

Chorardjdpathyakarivarjjani, a technical title, 2l5?i. 

Chorarajju, a revenue term, 41-42. 

Choravarjjam. Same as chauravarjjam. 

D 


Band, a technical term, 258. 

Danda , fines, 94-95, 108. 

Dayddddya , 253-254. 

Ddni, a revenue term, 242. 

Danlbhaga, 256. 

Ddradranaha, a revenue term, 242. 

Dabdparddha , a technical term, expld., 219-220; refs., 218, 230, 233, 236, 
236-237, 238, 240-243, 245-246, 261, 263-264. 

Devagrahara, a class of lands, 212, 217 and n, 218. 

Devddhyalcsa, an official title, 99. 

Devavihdra, a class of lands, 217. 

Dhruvadhikaranika , an official title, 221. 

Ditya , a revenue term, 216. 

Durga , a technical title, 168£f., 90S. 

Dustasadhyaddya, a revenue term, 25471. 

Dvdrddeya, a revenue term, 60n. 


G 


Gaulmika, an official title, 246. 

Gopas, functions of, 49-50, 146-147; compared with patwaries 51. 
Grhakrtya , a technical title, 250 and ?*. 

Gulmadeya, a class of fees, 78, 227 


H 

Halikahara, a revenue term, 213-214. 

Hiraijya, a revenue term, expld., 60-02; refs., 39, 59,190,215 216, 218, 
220, 223, 231, 238, 240, 244,245n, 246, 252, 255n, 256, 260-263, 264». 



Kalydtyadhana , a revenue term, 254, 261. 

Kara , a revenue term, 27-28, 86-37, 58 n, 64-65, 85, 128, 244. 
KdruSilpigana , a technical term, 98. 

Khalabhiksd , a kind of cess, 237. 

Kosa , 16-18. 

L 

Laksanddhyaksa , a technical title, 92-93. 

M 

Mallakara, a revenue term# 232-233. 

Mandapikd, custom-house, 238-239. 

Mdrgganaka , a kind of cess, 235-238, 254n, 256. 

Mayuta , a revenue term, 237. 

Meya , a revenue term, 190, 215, 216rc. 

Mudrddhyak^a , a technical term, 96. 

Afftia. a revenue term, 26. 

N 

Nadipala, 76ff. 

Nagarika> a revenue term, 95-96, 

Navah, a revenue term, 76fi. 

Nibandha , 49. 

Nidhana, a kind of cess, 256. 

NidJii, 118-121. 

P 

Pailchakula , an official title, 238, 255, 257-258. 

Pailchakulika , 242. 

Paiiyasamsthd , a revenue term, 76. 

Parigha, a revenue term, 26. 

Pdriharika , a class of lands, 43-44. 

Pdrihinika , a kind of cess, 28. 

Pdrlksika , a kind of fee, 43. 

PdrSva, a kind of cess, 28, 38. 

Pattanam , a revenue term, 76. 

Pautavarn , a revenue term, 74-75. 

39 
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Pinpaha , a revenue term, 244-245. 

Pindahara , a revenue term, 37. 

Praclestr , a class of magistrates, functions of, 147. 

Pranaya , a revenue term, 125-129, 189. 

Prasthalca, a kind of cess, 237. 

Pratibhdga , a revenue term, 65. 

Pratilcara, 49. 

Prdtivedhanika, a class of fees, 75, 85. 

Pravanihara, a revenue term, expld., 263n; refs., 254, 261. 


R 




Rajju, a revenue term, 53. 

Rfistra, a technical term, 27-29, 41, 76. 
Rudhabhdrodi , a technical term, 251. 
Rupa , a class of fees, 94, 106. 

Rupika, a class of fees, 26, 92, 106. 


S 


Saivara, a revenue term, 220. 

Samdhartd, a class of officers, functions of, 43, 48-49, 129, 143-145 ; 

compared with hanungos , 52. 

Sannidhdtdy a class of officers, functions of, 145-146. 

Saihgrakitr , an official title, 9. 

8a8thddhikrta, an official title, 246. 

Saulkiha , an official title, 246. 

Sauvarnilca , 90-91. 

Scndbhahta , a revenue term, 28, 37. 

Seta, a technical term, 108-109. 

Smhakara , a revenue term, 28. 

S/fd, a revenue term, 29, 34. 

Sltandhaha, a kind of cess, 237-238. 
graddhaltara, 247n. 

Sthdnika, a class of officers, functions of, 50ff, 146-147. 

&ulm, a revenue term, 0 and », 09-72, 74, 77-79, 81-84, 86-8 3, 96, 108, 
106, 189, 214, 239, 253. 

8fina, a technical term, 96-97. 

Sura, a technical term, 73. 

Stitra, a technical title, 90, 
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T 


Taila , a technical term, 90. 

Talapada , a class of lands, 256-257. 

Taradcya, a class of fees, 78, 227. 

Tarilca (var. tdrya ), 86. 

Tulyameya , a revenue term, 223. 

Turu$hadanda, a revenue term, expld ., 263 ; ref 262. 


Udrahga , a revenue term, expld., 210-211, refs., 189, 209, 213, 216, 218, 
223, 230, 236, 238, 240-241. 

Uparikara , a revenue term, expld., 210-211, rc/s., 189-190, 209, 213, 216, 
218, 230, 238, 240, 243, 248, 260. 

Upasthdna , a technical title, 28, 47. 

Utlcara, a technical term, 47. 

Utlchetana , a revenue term, 248. 

Utkhctayitd, an official title, 274. 

Ut8ahga, a kind of cess, 28, 37. 


\Y 


Valdharana , a class of fees, 74, 80, 106 
Fana, a technical term, 109-110. 

Vanilcpatlia, a technical term, 79-80. 

Varttani, a revenue term, 77-78. 

Vdstuham, a technical term, 97-98. 

Vidyddhanci , a class of lands, 242. 

Fisfi, 189, 216. See also under unpaid labour. 

Vivita, a technical term, 41-42. 

Vraja, a technical term, 110. 

Vijdfi , a class of fees, 26, 47, 74-75, 80, 92, 94, 105-106. 
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A 

Agoranomi, 171. 

Ain-i-Akbari, quoted, 53m, 60, 62 m. 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, quoted, 208. 

Allen, Catalogue of Corns of Gupta Dynasties, quoted, 193 n. 
Artisans and craftsmen, contributions from, 98-99, 101-102, 175-177. 
Assam. See under Kamarupa. 

Astynomi, 171* 177. 


B 

Baden-Powell, Land-systems of British India , quoted, 32 n, 33m, 44n, 45m, 
51 n, 62 n, 168m, 236m, 257m, 278m. 

Bandyopadhyaya, N. C., Kautilya , quoted, 6ln. 

Banerjee, R. D., quoted, 60m, 197m, 214m, 243m. 

Basak, R. G., quoted, 192m, 199m, 200m, 201m, 202m, 204m, 205m, 206-209. 
Bastable, Public Finance , quoted, 17m, 19m, 22m, 23m, 273m. 

Bengal, 196-209, 242-247, 263-267. 

Betelnut plantations, revenue from, 267. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., quoted, 60m, 266m. 

Bloch, Theodore, quoted, 202m. 

Brahmanas, immunity of, from taxation, 7, 136-138; grant of lands to, 43, 
157, 159, 160, 195; immunity of property of, from confiscation, 112- 
113, 117; right of, to treasure trove, 177ff.; taxation of, 261. 

Breloer, Kautallya-Studien , quoted, 31m, 168ff., 276 m. 

Buddhist Order, grant of lands to, 187-188. 

Buildings, tax upon, 97-98. 

Building-sites, tax upon, 103. 

Hyndelkhand, 209-215, 252-254. 

Burgess, James, quoted, 188. 


C 

Cattle, tax on, 39, 60, 66, 175, 253, 263. 
Central Provinces, 215, 242, 254. 
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Cess. See under bali, bhoga, ddini, ddradranaka khalabhiksd mdrgganaka t 
mayilta, nidhana, prasthaka , skandhaka, ntsanga . 

Clan-monarchies, 236, 241, 259, 260. 

Classification of revenues, 25-27. 

Coinage, charges for. See under laksanadhyaksa. 

Customs, 252. See also under mandapikd , iulka. 


D 

Daniels, W. M. The Elements of Public Finance , quoted, 273n. 
Deccan, 187-188, 193-195. 

Donations, revenue from public, 129. 

E 

Embanked reservoirs, king’s ownership of, 64. 

Expenditure, classification of State, 152-153. 


F 


FaEien, 191-192. 

Famine-relief, 84n, 158, 160. 

Fees. See under dtivdhika , gulmadcya , taradcya, vaidharana , vydjl. 
Ferry charges, 77, 86, 252. See also under taradcya . 

Fick, Bichard, quoted, 38?i. 

Finance, relation of, to Politics, 14; to Economics, 15. 

Fines. See under atyaya , danda. 

Five offences, 230, 233. , 

Fleet, J. F., quoted, 194, 210n, 214, 219, 245 n. 

Forbes, D., Rds Mala, quoted, 62n, 257a. 

Forced labour. See under unpaid labour , visti. 

Forced loans, 135. 

Forests, revenue from, 109-110. 

G 

Gambling dues, 91-92, 100-101, 258. 

Gras, N.S.B., quoted, 81n. 

Grassmann, quoted, 9 n. 

Gujarat, 215, 224, 238, 240-242, 255-259. 

Gurjara-Pratiharas, 234. 

Gwalior, 259. 
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H 

Hiring charges, 79, 92, 181. 

Huan-chang, Chen, quoted, 225, 226a, 228 n. 

Hiuen Tsang, 224ff. 

Hopkins, E.W., quoted, 168a. 

I 

Incomes, tax upon, 180. See also under ndgarilca. 

Indraji, Bhagavanlal, quoted, 231n, 233 n. 

Internal taxes on commodities. See under pattanam, pravanikara , iulka , 
vanik . 

Irrigation-dues, 33-34. 

J 

Jones, Robert, The Nature and First Principle of Taxation , quoted, 272n. 
Johnston, E.H., quoted, 30a, 31a. 

Jolly, Julius, quoted, 13a, 121 m-, 168a, 212n, 219. 

K 

Kamarupa, 196, 224, 247-249. 

Kashmir, 249-252. 

Kieihorn, F., quoted, 60a, 244. 

King’s establishment, expenditure on, 154-157. 

King’s farms, 187. See also under sltd. 

King’s grain-share, 192, 218-219. See also under bhdgabhogakara , mega. 
Konow, Sten, quoted, 263n. 

Ksatriya, right of, to treasure trove, 120. 

Kumayun, 239. 

L 

Land, grant of, for public charities, 43; as remuneration for service, 
44-45, 229; 260; as fee for learning, 229, 242; as military pension, 253. 
See also under Brdhmanas , brahmadeya t devdgrahdra , vidyddhana. 
Land revenue, 27ff., 46ff., 54-55, 57-58, 66-67, 166-175, 247-248, 265-266, 
266n-. See also under hiranya , king's grain-share. 

Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, quoted, 60a, 02n, 97a, 251?i. 

Lee, M.P., quoted, 225a, 226n. 

Leumann, E., quoted, 263n. 

L6vi, Sylvain, 231a, 233. 
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Liquors, revenue from, 181-182, 192, 227-228. See also under sum . 
Lost and ownerless property, king’s right to, 115-117. 

Lutz, Public Finance , quoted, 274tt. 

Ludwig, quoted, 4 n. 


M 


Magadha, 230. 

Majumdar, N.G., Inscriptions of Bengali quoted, 60?i, 243ra, 245 and n, 
265 w. 

Majumdar, B.C., quoted, 202a, 243n, 244n, 245, 266a, 267rc. 

Malwa, 238, 259-274. 

Market dues, 235-236, 259. See also under attapatibhdga } panyasamstha . 
M’Crindle, quoted, 180?i, 181 n. 

Measurement of land, 199, 239, 253. 

Megasthenes, quoted, 167, 171, 174, ,176-177, 180-181, 183; compared with 
Kautilya, 170, 172, 174-180, 182-185; compared with Smrtis, 177', 182. 
Merchants, tax upon. See under kara. 

Mines, revenue from, 104h., Ill, 248, 254, 261. 

Moreland, W. H., The Agrrarian System of Moslem lndia f quoted, 275»* 
287 n. 

Muir, Old Sajiskrit Texts , quoted, 6n. 


N 


Nepal, 231. 


O 


Official land-holding, 45. 

Oppressions upon villeges, 248. 

Orissa, 247. 

P 

Pargiter, F.E., quoted 198rc, 199w, 204n, 205n, 207. 

Pilgrims, tax on, 258. 

Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance , quoted, 23n, 

Plunder of foreign States, 123-124. 

Police-tax. See under chaurdddharana . 

Prasad, Beni. The State in Ancient India , quoted. 61 n, 191a, 219. 
Presents, earnings from, 38, 181. See also under aupdyanika. 

Property without heirs, lapse of, to the king, 112-114, 257. See also 
under aputtrikadhana. 
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Property without ownership, king's title to, 114-117. 

Prostitutes, tax on, 97. 

Punching-fee. See under prdtivcdhanika. 

Punjab, 239. 

R 

Ray, Sarat Chandra, The Mundas and their country , quoted, 32 m. 
Registers, village, 493. 

Regular and irregular troops, exemption from, 188, 194, 216, 232, 238-240 : 

242-243, 245, 249. 

Revenues, classification of, 25-27. 

Revenue-free lands, 43-44, 65, 196. 

S 

Salt, tax on, 106-107, 188. 

Sarkar, J. N., quoted, 40a, 45m, 52ft, 7 on. 

Seditious persons, fleecing of, 130-13 1 . 

Seligman, Essays in Taxation , quoted, 4m. 

Senart, quoted, 160m, 188-189. 

Service lands, 443. 

Smith, Vincent, quoted, 69m, 96m, 185m, 191, 192, 263m, 277m. 

State agricultural policy, 55-57, 67. 

State monopoly of mines, 1073.; of salt, 188. 

State ownership of land, 169-170, 192, 226-227. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, quoted, 250m. 

Stein, Otto, quoted, 31n, 32?t, 3^, ; 46m, 171 and n, 172, 173m, 176, 178 
and 7 i, 180, 181m, 182m, 183, 184 and m . 

Sudra, right of, to treasure-trove, 120. 

T 

Takakusu, quoted, 229m. 

Tari3 policy, 72-73. 

Taxation,,relation of, to protection, 17-18; principles of, 193.; maxims of, 
22-23. 

Temples, plunder of, 129-130, 251-252. 

'flhomas, F. W., quoted, 60n, lOln. 

Tod, James, quoted, 221 m, 258m. 

Tolls, 177-179; 247. Sec also under Sullca, 

Transit duties. See under vdrttam. 

Treasure-trove, kings title to, 118-122. 

Treasures and deposits, king’s share of, 195, 242, 254. 
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Unpaid labour, 89-40, 40ft, 189, 216, 227, 232-238, 238, 240, 251. 
Unrighteous persons, fleecing of, 123. 

Usurers and money-lenders, tax on, 103. 


iL 


Vai6ya, right of, to treasure trove, 120. 

Villages, lump assessment upon. See under pindahara. 
Vogel, J. Ph., quoted 60ft, 202ft, 214ft, 243ft. 


: W 

• *•. . • ' 

Waste lands, 198-190, 201-205, 280. 

Weber, Indischc Studicn , quoted, 6ft. 

Wells, D. A., The Theory and Practice of Taxation, quoted, 273ft, 271ft* 
Whitney, W.D., quoted, 5ft, 6ft. 

Wilson, H. H., Glossary of Judicial and Revenue terms , quoted, 210ft, 
237n. 

Winternitz, M., quoted, 13 n. 


Zimmer, H., quoted, 4ft, 5ft. 
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By the same author 

A HISTORY OF HINDU POLITICAL THEORIES 

From the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century A.D. 

(2nd edition, Oxford University Press, 1927) 

Select opinions on the 1st edition, 1923. 

PROF. A. B. KEITH:—“ It is unquestionably one of the most con¬ 
siderable contributions yet made to this interesting topic. The author s 
information is extensive, and what is more important in this matter, his 
judgment is normally extremely sound and his piews are effectively and 
clearly expressed.” 

PROF. HERMANN JACOBI:—“ The book certainly is a proof of 
the author’s learning and extepsive reading.” 

PROF. E. W. HQPKINS:—“Its comprehensive treatment is admir¬ 
able, and it throws new light on the relation between Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic theories of government. ’ 

HR. E. J. THOMAS“ I am much struck by the soundness of the 
author’s investigations and the excellent style in which he has expressed 
them.” 

PROF. JULIUS JOLLY“ Some of the Sanskrit works used in it, 
such as the Rajanltiratnfikafa 1 and the Nitimayukha, have never been 
analysed before. The statements of Medhatithi, Apararka and Vijnane6vara 
in their celebrated commentaries are also very interesting. The old 
theory of Prof. Max Muller, that India has no place in the political history 
of the world, has been well refuted, likewise the opinion that there is no 
provision in the Hindu system for the interests of the State and the deve¬ 
lopment of the race. The importance of the Arthasastra for the recons¬ 
truction of political science has been well brought out.” 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY:— 
“ Our author brings out very sanely the fundamental differences between 
what have been called the Hindu theories of the , ‘ social contract ’ and 
the ‘ divine right of kings ' and their European analogs. 

MIND:_“ Dr. Ghoshal is one of the first to have opened up a branch 

of Indian speculation which has never been investigated by Western 

scholars. His book is written in the clearest idiomatic 

English and in a well-ordered and emphatic style, with a commendable 
urbanity in dealing with opponents. It will undoubtedly be an aid, as he 
says, in furnishing the data from an Eastern point of view of a true 
science of Comparative Politics. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS His work is excel¬ 
lently written, and is a model of clear and sober judgment.” 
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RIVISTA DEGLI STUDII ORIENTALI: - “ Ghoshal dobbiamo 
uno studio soddisfacente.preciso e bene informato su una parte della letter- 
atura e del pensiero dell’ India, non ancora studiata come meritrebbe.” 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW:—“ The author is well 
trained in both Hindu and Occidental learning. He criticises sanely the 
comparisons that have been made between Western political theories and 
those of India ; his attitude towards such comparisons is, generally speak¬ 
ing, reserved or even skeptical.The book can be recommended 

to Western students of political theory as a sane interpretation, from the 
historical and comparative standpoint, of what the ancient Hindus accom¬ 
plished in that field.” 

THE SPECTATOR: — “.commendably fresh and 

stimulating. The author is familiar with Western political thought as 
well as with the teaching of the Sanskrit classics, and his comparisons 
between the two—especially as regards kingship-are of special interest.” 

THE NEW STATESMAN:—‘ ‘ Professor Ghoshal draws an interest¬ 
ing parallel between the dominant social theory and the'European con¬ 
ception of the Social Contract. His full exposition of Kautilya’s system 
(circa 300 B.C.) is an excellent piece of work.” 

Select opinions on the 2nd edition. 

PROP. M. WINTERNITZ IN INDOLOGICA PRAGENSIA : — 
“I consider the work a most valuable contribution to the history of 
political theories in Ancient India.” 

DEUTSCHE LITERATURZEITUNGGhoshal legt hier die 
zweite Ausgabe seines zuerst im Jahr 1923 erschienenen Buches vor, ein 
grundliches, sachkundiges, besonnenes und fesselndes Werk, hoeh erfreu- 

Hch im ganzen und in seinen Gliedern.Aber einerseits bietet 

Gh. eine wirklich vorzugliche, sowohl belehrende wie anregende Behand- 
lung des Stofis und sodann auch manches, was man meines Wissens 
anderwarts nicht findet . ...... .Pins der besten under den vielen seit der 

•Wiederauffindung 'des. Kautilyatextes veroffentlichten Werke iiberaltin- 
dische Politik und in seiner ganz geschichtlich gerichteten Eigenart wohl 

ohne Nebenbuhler.” 

THE STATESMAN (CALCUTTA)It forms a well-arranged, 
well-balanced and comprehensive review of the rise, growth and decline 
of the political thought of the Hindus from the Vedic times to the last 
phase, which extended almost up to the beginning of British Rule in 

India.” 








